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PREFACE 


W ITHIN the past decade the field of public opinion research has 
been transformed from an academic hobby and commercial 
toy to a discipline of its own. The enormous possibilities of 
the sampling technique used in market research have been avidly ex- 
ploited by American business. Newspaper and magazine publishers were 
quick to sense the news value of reports on what the nation thinks. And 
now responsible public officials have learned to take public opinion polls 
seriously for their contribution to modern statecraft. 

The dizzy speed with which this development took place left the social 
scientist momentarily breathless. Vaguely he sensed that something 
important was happening in a domain he had come to regard as his own. 
But it was not easy at first to recognize in those methods, which were 
forecasting winning c/iiulidales or telling manufacturers the popularity 
of various brands of soap, a means for gathering data which the social 
scientist could regard as of some significance. Sometimes his irritation — 
irritation at the upstarts who often, neither knowing nor caring anything 
about traditional academic abracadabra, seemed nevertheless to carry off 
the honors or the cash — led him to a type of superior criticism that did 
little credit to his sense of objectivity. Sometimes, on the other hand, his 
genuine desire to learn the methods w^as' thwarted, either because of the 
expense of the research involved or because of inability to get specific 
information on the methods used from men who rapidly found them- 
selves in a highly competitive game and who felt for a while that they 
had to play their cards close to their vests. 

For a time, as a result, the social scientist as well as the layfnan was in 
the dark. About this new type of research there seemed to be something 
mysterious, almost fake. And yet, over and over again, it demonstrated 
its accuracy — in the form of predicting elections, increasing sales, or 
discovering useful information. 

By now, however, much of this earlier skepticism and ignorance has 
passed. Both social scientists and informed laymen have become familiar 
in a general way with the theory of stratified sampling. They know why 
the fate of the Literary Digest poll does not necessarily lie in wait for its 
more streamlined counterparts. There are no longer any major technical 
secrets jealously guarded. Public opinion research has become public 
property. 

There already has been, and there undoubtedly will be and should be 
for many years, serious discussion of the place of public opinion and 
reporting in a democracy. Some critics claim that the polls are undermin- 
ing the theory of representative government on which this country was 
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founded; some believe the polls influence legislators to such an extent 
that the judgment of experts goes unheeded. On the other hand, certain 
policy makers hail the polls as an answer to Abraham Lincoln’s dilemma : 
‘What I want is to get done what the people desire to have done, and the 
question for me is how to find that out exactly.” Whatever the ultimate 
verdict may be, it seems likely that public opinion reporting will continue 
for some time to play an important role in national and international 
affairs. l^"or this reason, if for no other, it is imperative that the methods 
used by those who take upon themselves the responsibility for reporting 
opinion he carefully and constantly reviewed. Although it would be diffi- 
cult for any unscrupulous investigator to remain long in the field, the 
faith many people now have in the polls is due in no small measure to the 
honesty and ability of the men who have done most to show the practi- 
cability and usefulness of the mechanism. 

Because the field is still in its infantile stages, the investigator today 
feels somewhat as must the explorers of the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies when they saw only bits of vast unknow^n areas whose precise 
boundaries and potentialities they knew they themselves would never 
fully comi)rehend. So many problems in the field call for some solution 
that the investigator hardly knows where to begin. As soon as he begins 
work on one problem, several other related and equally important prob- 
lems loom ahead. 

The research reported in this volume deals almost entirely with the 
study of public opinion through some form of the polling mechanism. 
I'his emphasis is deliberate. Although polling is, of course, only one of 
many methods of public opinion research, it is the device which appears 
at the moment to be the best yet found for gathering reliable information 
of a certain type. The course of wisdom, therefore, seemed to lie in the 
direction of systematic concentration upon that device. 

In spite of the miscellaneous nature of the studies reported here, I 
have tried to bring together for the first time in one volume some idea of 
the serious problems encountered in every phase of the polling operation. 
My hope is that the scries of studies will advance the science of polling, 
show that it is more than a parlor game, and point up some of the perils 
as well as indicate some of the rewards that can be found in this new 
field. The volume should discourage vague and unsupported criticism, 
just as it should encourage more solid criticism by those who sympathize 
with the basic problems at hand. 

Part I considers some of the dilemmas that confront the investigator 
when he sets ab(mt the task of posing issues. .Are (juestions asked of a 
large population always meaningful? What are some of the difficulties 
of wording questions? Can we gauge the intensity as well as the direction 
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of opinion? What is the relative value of a single question compared to 
a battery of several questions? 

Part II summarizes some studies in connection with interviewing. 
How much do the opinions of interviewers themselves influence the 
opinions they report? How reliably can interviewers rate some of the 
background characteristics of respondents? How many people refuse 
to answer the questions interviewers ask? What is the value of giving 
interviewers personal training in the field? What happens when inter- 
viewers use a secret ballot? 

Part III contains analyses of some sampling problems. How docs one 
go about choosing a sample? How docs the “rci)resentative sample'’ of 
the polls compare with the true population? How much can we rely on 
the use of small samples? 

Part IV indicates ways in which polling data may be treated to dis- 
cover something of opinion determinants. What is the most efficient use 
of breakdowns? How can we find out whether one determinant is more 
important than another? How does amount of information affect opin- 
ion ? What can the polls do to chart trends of opinion ? 

In Part V a single complete study of public opinion is reported, tracing 
a public opinion survey on a complex topic through its various stages 
from beginning to end. 

From now on, research is particularly needed, I think, on methods that 
will increase the reliability of our understanding of public opinion rather 
than the reliability of short-time predictions. Statistical comparisons 
based on polling information afford many insights and interpretations of 
great theoretical and practical usefulness. But the limitations of even the 
most exhaustive analyses of the most intensive interviews made of 
representative samples of the population still leave the psychologist dis- 
satisfied in his answer to the question of why a person’s opinion is what 
it is. Strictly speaking, statistics on sample populations cannot tell any- 
thing final as to why people really think this or that. But statistics can 
disprove many false hypotheses. For this reason, the Office of Public 
Opinion Research is now engaged in research on case studies in the belief 
that the motivation behind opinion is always obscure when more than 
a single individual is involved. Research on larger populations should be 
considerably more penetrating if it is bolstered by hunches obtained 
from more complete studies of single personalities. 

It is not my concern here to give any systematic account of what pub- 
lic opinion is, what its determinants are, or how it can best be guided 
under different contingencies. Before such an account can be written in 
any precise way, it is essential that the assets and liabilities of our present 
tools of research be understood, that certain new tools be devised, that 
we be fully aware of the value and limitations of the data we get. I hope 
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this purely technical volume will, therefore, be a step forward toward our 
eventual understanding of public opinion and our conceptualization of 
the many forces that bring it into being. 

The research here has been made possible by a foundation grant. The 
Office of Public Opinion Research at Princeton University was estab- 
lished in 1940 for the purpose of (i) studying techniques of public 
opinion research; (2) gaining some insight into the psychological prob- 
lems of public opinion motivation; and (3) building up archives of 
public opinion data for the use of qualified students. 

Many of the data used in the investigations reported here have been 
taken directly from the American Institute of Public Opinion. The data 
of the American and British Institutes together with the studies made 
by this Office and many miscellaneous investigations done by others 
through this Office or deposited here for safekeeping furnish us with 
archives of public opinion information which I believe are almost with- 
out equal. All these data, together with the published results of the 
Fortune poll, are catalogued by subject matter. 

All but one of the chapters in this volume have been written by persons 
who have at some time been associated with this Office. Chapter 10, on 
the construction of samples, was especially prepared by J. Stevens Stock 
whose work with various government agencies provided him with 
.specially appropriate material. So much of the work has been done in a 
spirit of mutual cooperation that every author owes some direct or 
indirect debt to his coworkers. Persons who have been associated with 
this Office and who have contributed to the work in some nameless way 
are Frederic Swift, Grayce Northcross, Mabel Rugg, Bruno Foa. Leah 
Catelli has done yeoman service running the sorting machines; Jennie 
Cortese has worked indefatigably with the manuscript ; Elizabeth Deyo 
has been of inestimable help in managing the details of the varied proj- 
ects and preparing the manuscript. Katherine Bruner assisted in the final 
editing. The Office is deeply indebted to staff members of the American 
Institute of Public Opinion for their willing assistance and their con- 
structive criticisms. Among these persons are Edw’ard Benson, Lawrence 
E. Benson, Paul Perry, Samuel Northcross, Elizabeth Bissell, and Vir- 
ginia Dudley. Gordon Allport has read the entire manuscript and made 
many helpful suggestions. 

My greatest debt in the work of the Office is to George Gallup. He 
has given me permission to reproduce all the data of the American and 
British Institutes of Public Opinion. Not only has he allowed me to use 
the interviewing facilities of the Institute to gather information, but 
he has, furthermore, encouraged me to experiment with the Institute’s 
research tools without restriction or stipulations concerning the publica- 
tion of results. The reader will see for himself that no criticism of the 



Institute’s methods has been spared wherever it seemed justifiable. The 
ideas for several of the studies contained in this volume are Dr. Gallup’s. 
Conversation with him has helped formulate many of the problems this 
Office has investigated. 

Although the phrase “a Gallup poll” is by now almost a household 
word, comparatively few people realize the amount of experimentation 
Dr. Gallup conducts to improve his own understanding of tho mechanism 
he did so much to create. The public and the social scientist can be thank- 
ful that the man who wields so much influence through his reports on 
the state of opinion is a person distinguished for his integrity, for his 
lively curiosity, and for his research acumen. 

H. C. 

Office of Public Opinion Research 
Princeton, NJ. 

April 1943 
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PART I 

PROBLEMS INVOLVED IN SETTING 
THE ISSUES 




CHAPTER I 


THE MEANING OF QUESTIONS^ 

AS MEN have known throughout the ages and as modern semantics 
j \ has pointed out in detail, the meaning of even the simplest word 
X JL may be slippery. When we add to the ordinary probletns of verbal 
communication the additional proldem of presenting a meaning to 
groups of people widely separated in background, experience, educa- 
tion, and terminologies peculiar to interest or occupational grou])S, the 
difficulty confronting a public opinion investigator becomes clear. 

Persons who use the techniques and facilities of modern public opinion 
research have the responsibility of slicing issues meaningfully and then 
of presenting those issues to {)eople in such a w^ay that answers can be 
reliably interpreted. Even after elaborate testing on the clarity and bias 
of questions by the most conscientious investigator, many of the items 
finally included in a study may remain obscure. Jt seems ap])ropriate, 
therefore, to begin the present volume with a study of this important 
and neglected problem — the meaning of questions.^ 

From the comments of others and from our own experience, wc were 
able to select for study certain areas wdiere misinterpretation or obscur- 
ity of meaning seemed likely, where answers to questions did not seem 
consistent with observable facts or with other opinions. The following 
difficulties were examined : 

1. Questions too vague to ])ermit jirecise answers. 

2. Questions obscure in meaning. 

3. Questions getting at some slere()ty})e or overtone im])licit in the 
questions rather than at tbe meanings intended. 

4. Questions misunderstood because they involve technical or unfa- 
miliar words. 

5. Questions presenting issues not sufficiently circumscribed. 

6. Alternatives provided for answers not exhaustive. 

7. Alternatives too many or too long. 

8. Questions whose imjdications are not .seen. 

9. Questions concerned with only a portion of the i)opulation and 
therefore meaningless to many people. 

^ By Hadley Cantril and Edrita Fried. 

2 The interpretation placed on an.swers to questions by poll administrators and inves- 
tigators has been seriously criticized. The most bitter attack on the polls from the point 
of view of misleading quc-stions is that of Paul Studensky, “How Polls Can Mislead,” 
Harpers, December ujyj- Other comments are found in R. 1 \ Sletto, “Pre-testing of 
Questionnaires,” Atncr. Sociol. Rev., 1940, 193-200; Selden Menefee, “The Effect of 
Stereotype Words on Political Judgment,” Amer . Social. Rev ., 1936, 614-621. 
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10. Questions getting only surface rationalizations. 

11. Questions getting only stereotyped answers. 

These difficulties are, of course, most likely to occur in studies of 
opinion using national stratified samples where the investigator is faced 
with the problem of presenting an unequivocal meaning in a few words. 

A specific test was designed to point up and illustrate the difficulties 
in each of the areas described above. In order not to place the problem 
in a hypothetical context, wherever possible questions already em- 
ployed on national surveys of opinion by the American Institute of 
Public Opinion, the Fortune Poll, the National Opinion Research Cen- 
ter, or the Office of Public Opinion Research w^ere used. It should be 
noted, however, that the questions used were highly selected because 
difficulties in interpretation of the answers were already suspected. One 
could by no means pick at random questions used by any careful investi- 
gator and sliow the meaning to be as problematical as that of the 
questions chosen here. 

Most of the information for this report is gathered from 40 careful 
and intensive interviews made by three especially skilled interviewers. 
Since on this study, as with all studies, there were definite limitations 
of cost, the investigation was confined to a few people : yet every attempt 
was made to exhaust the relevant information obtainable from these 
people. The precise method used to tap each of the eleven areas is dis- 
cussed below with the results. 

Methods and Results 
I. Questions too vague to permit precise answers 

Here we chose a question asked by the Fortune poll: “After the war 
is over, do you think people will have to work harder, about the same, 
or not so hard as before?” The alternatives provided were: “harder,” 
“about the same,” “not so hard,” “don’t know.” 

Several concepts here are vague and make interpretation of results 
difficult. For one thing, the meaning of the word “people” may be vastly 
different to various respondents. Hence our investigators asked their 
forty respondents: “When you said that people would have to work 
(harder, about the same, or not so hard), were you thinking of people 
everywhere and in all w-alks of life — laborers, white-collar w^orkers, 
farmers and business men — or did you have in mind one class or group 
of people in particular?” Our instructions continued : “If the respondent 
said that by people he meant one class or group, then ask him not only 
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which group he meant but how, in his opinion, other groups will fare in 
this respect?’* Furthermore, the concept of working “harder” is obscure 
in meaning. One does not know, for example, whether it refers to work- 
ing longer, making a product of higher (juality, working in order to meet 
stronger competition, or what. Hence our invest igators asked ; “When you 
said before that people would have to work harder, did you think then 
that they would have to work longer hours, that there would be more 
competition, or that in general a higher quality of work would be de- 
manded?” A third possible complication is contained in the phrase “as 
before.” Do people mean before the war started, before the interviewer 
appeared on the scene, or wliat ? So (>ur investigators also asked; “And 

when you said that fieople wouKi have to work did you mean to 

say that they would have to work than (as) now in these war 

times, or than (as) in the old days of peace ?” 

The upshot of the forty interview’s is shown in the following table. 

Table i. Working 


When yon said that people would 

have to work were you 

thinking of people everywhere 
and in all walks of life — laborers, 
white-color workers, farmers, 
and businessmen — or did you 
have in mind one class or group 
of people in particular? 


After the present, war is over, 
do you think people will have 
to work harder, about the same, 
or not so hard as before? 


People in all 
walks of life 
One class 
Don’t know 


Not so 

Harder Hard Same Total 

14 3 7 24 

7 4 I 12 

2114 


When you said before that people 
would have to work harder, did 
you think then that they would 
have to work longer hours, that 
there would be more competition, 
or that in general a higher qual- 
ity of work would be demanded? 


Longer hours (> 

More competition 5 

Higher quality 10 


40 


6 

5 

10 


And when you said that people 

would have to work did 

you mean to say that they would 

have to work than (as) 

now in these war times, or 

than (as) in the old days of 
peace? 


War times 
Peace times 
Don’t know 


21 


6 5 

14 2 


4 15 

4 20 

I I 


36 
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We see, then, that to slightly more than half of our group, the word 
“people” meant everybody, that it meant a particular class to a third of 
the group, and that one-tenth of the respondents just didn’t know what 
they meant by the word “people.” 

The word “harder” turns out to mean higher quality to some, more 
competition to others, and longer hours to the rest ; whereas the phrase 
“as before” means before the war started to half the group and after the 
war started to the rest of the group. 

On the basis of this analysis, it would, then, be difficult to interpret 
percentage results obtained from this particular question in any reliable 
fashion. 

2. Questions obscure in meaning 

A question frequently used by the Office of Public Opinion Research 
to test opinion in favor of a negotiated peace was : “If the German army 
overthrew Hitler and then offered to stop the war and discuss peace 
terms with the Allies, would you favor or oppose accepting the offer of 
the German army?” Examination of the comments made by respondents 
on national surveys convinced us that the (luestion implied different 
things to different peo])le and that to most people it was not meaning 
what we had intended it to mean. 

So this question was followed up in our forty-case study by the ques- 
tion: “We are wondering whether the question I just read to you means 

Tablk 2. Peace with German Army 


What the question meant 
in respondents’ own words. 

Correct 
I ncorrcct 

German |)e()ple will overthrow Hitler 
We should make peace with Germany 
If revolution make peace 
Overthrow Nazi ])rinciples 
Peace with Hitler 
If army overthrows Gesta])o 
Revolt of soldiers, etc. 

Don’t know 



Make Peace 

NO 

FAVOR 

OPPOSE OPINION 

2 

9 


9 

4 

2 

I 

1 



I 

1 



I 


I 




2 

5 

^5 

19 

6 
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the same thing to everybody who answers it. Would you mind telling me 
in your own words what you understood it to mean?” 

The results shown in the table above indicate that only 1 1 out of 40 
people could be said to understand by the question what we had intended. 
Seven of the 40 could not say precisely what the tjuestion meant to them. 
The meaning most uniformly accepted by the others revealed an obvious 
confusion: respondents identified the German people with the German 
army. 

It is significant to see that of those who ()[)i)osed peace, the great 
majority understood the meaning of the (juestion, whereas of those who 
favored peace the majority idenrifitci the German army w ith the (jerman 
people. 

The simple percentage answers to our original question, then, do not 
mean at all what they would appear to mean vvith(>iit further probing. 
Although most people might be in favor of stoj)ping the war and discuss- 
ing peace terms if the German people overthrew Hitler and made such 
an oflPer, they would not necessarily be in favor of d('ing so if on the 
other hand the army overthrew Hiller and made such an oflFer. 

3. Questions getting at some stereotype or overtone implicit 

in the question rather than at the meanings intended 

Here we chose for examination perhaps the most famous stereotype 
in the United State.s — the white against the Negro. A ([uestion was taken 
from National Opinion Research Center. “In general do you feel that 
right now Negroes have just as good a chance as white people to get 
defense jobs, or not?” In the interviews with the forty respondents this 
question was followed by other questions which determined opinion 
toward the Negro more realistically and behaviorally. Each of the ques- 
tions concerning the Negro was widely .sej)arated from each of the 
others. Three questions in addition to that above were asked. “Do you 
think Negroes should be allowed to build homes in any neighborhood 
they want to, or do you think special areas should be set apart for them ?” 
“Do you think that Negroes should be admitted to all colleges just like 
the white people?” “Do you think that colored people should be admitted 
to hotels and restaurants that have so far been closed to them?” 

On the basis of comments and answers to the three more specific ques- 
tions, respondents were divided into “sympathetic” and “unsympathetic” 
groups. If respondents answered in an anti-Negro direction on at least 
two of the three specific questions, they were classified as “unsympa- 
thetic.” Comments of those we have called sympathetic and unsympa- 
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thetic confirmed their opinions as expressed in answer to the direct 
questions. Some typical “sympathetic” remarks were: “If this is sup- 
posed to be a democracy, we are all supposed to be equal.” “This should 
be a free country for Negroes as well as for whites.” Some typical 
"unsympathetic” comments were: “I don’t like niggers and that’s all 
there i.s to it. 1 have seen enough of them to know they can’t mix with 
whites.” “They are an entirely different race. People just can’t trust 
them.” 


Tablk 3. Opinion toward Xi^groes 


In general do you feel 

Should be allowed 


Admit to 

r 

Admit in 

that right now Negroes 

TO BUILD 


Colleges 

Hotels, etc. 

have just as good a 
chance as uhite people 

Special 






to get defense jobs, or 

Yes, any- areas Don’t 



Don’t 


Don’t 

not? 

where only Know 

Yes 

No 

Know 

Yes 

No Know 

J list as good a chance 







Sympathetic 6 

2 4 - 

5 

1 

- 

4 

i I 

Unsympathetic 12 

Not as good a chance 

- 12 ~ 

8 

4 


— 

12 

Sympathetic 12 

6 60 

II 

I 

- 

8 

3 I 

Unsympathetic 6 

0 60 

2 

4 


- 

6 


From this table we see that of the i8 people who were sympathetic to 
the Negro, 12 did not think the Negro has as good a chance in defense 
industries, whereas of the 18 who were unsympathetic to the Negro, 12 
felt the Negro did have as good a chance.® 

The only possible conclusion to draw' here, then, is that opinion con- 
cerning the original question was affected by general prejudice against 
the Negro. The question is, in fact, really a fairly good index of Negro 
prejudice itself. 

4. Questions misunderstood because they 
involve technical or unfamiliar xvords 

The study of unfamiliar words or relatively technical terms w'as made 
around the concepts of “initiation fees” and “strict entrance require- 
ments” as these i)h rases are used by labor unions. Fortune had asked the 
questions: “Which — C.I.O. or A.F. of L. — do you feel has the lowest 
initiation fees?” “Which — C.T.O. or A.F. of L. — do you feel has the 
strictest entrance requirements as regards the skill of its members?” 
After our investigators had a.sked these two questions, they followed 

• In this and some other instances reported below, cases do not add up to 40 because 
of incompleteness or inadequacy. 
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up considerably later in the interview with three questions also separated 
from each other: “The term initiation fee is sometimes used in connec- 
tion with labor unions and other organizations. Could you tell me exactly 
what it means?’' “Do you think that a person must have any particular 
experience and skills to become a member 01 the A.F. of L. or the 
C.I.O. ?” “For the sake of a little experiment which we arc conducting 
I would like you to do this. I will rend 10 you a (juestion which occurred 
in this interview. After you have licard me read it would you mind stat- 
ing the question in your owm words. Here it is; ‘Which — (M.O. or 
A.F. of L. — do you feel has the strictest entrance rc(|uirenients as re- 
gards the skill of its members?' Now' please say it in your own words.” 

A tally of the results reveals tiiai oui of the 40 respondents 

5 understood correct ly and volunteered the correct information before 
they were asked specific questions; 

4 in addition to the 5 above were C(jrrectly consistent on all of their 
answers ; 

8 showed that they understood the terms “initiation fee” and were 
correct in their answer concerning the requirement of skill to join 
the A.F. of L. but did not give a strictly accurate interj>retation 
when asked to repeat a technical question in their own words ; 

15 were inconsistent in that they contradicted their original an.sw'ers; 

8 were quite wrong or had no opinion. 

It is conservative to conclude, therefore, that at least half of the people 
who answered the original question did not know precisely what they 
were talking about. 

5. Questions presenting issues not sufficiently circumscribed 

Frequently issues arc posed to peo})le in such general terms that 
answ'ers are meaningless. Either one does not know to which of many 
possible parts of the issue the answer refers; or one is bewildered by the 
various degrees of conviction, intensity or interest which are possible 
with respect to the issue. A fjucstion asked by the American Institute 
of Public Opinion illustrates this situation. “Are you in favor of labor 
unions?” 

In order to find out somewhat more accurately what the question really 
meant, we asked our 40 respondents six other questions listing somewhat 
more specific attitudes concerning labor unions. 

Would you enter a store to make a purchase while the store is being 

picketed ? 

Do you think that the government should have more, less, or as much 

control as it has now over labor unions ? 
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Do you think that the majority of labor leaders are honest ? 

As you know, a closed-shop agreement means that the employer 
promises to hire only union members. Do you think that there should 
be more, or fewer, or no closed-shop agreements ? 

Do you think that an employer has a harder time or an easier time 
with employees who belong to a union or do you think that it makes no 
difTerence? 

Do you think labor unions should be permitted to go on if they get 
into the hands of radical leaders? 

Thirty people, or an overwhelming majority of our small sample, said 
they were “in favor of labor unions.’* Only four stated they were not in 
favor of labor unions ; six had no opinion. However, of the 30 who orig- 
inally said they favored labor unions : 

8 would enter a store that was being picketed ; 

8 said there should be fewer or no closed shops ; 

10 believed the majority of labor leaders are dishonest; 

14 thought employers who had to work with union employees had a 
harder time than others ; 

18 believed the government should have more control over the unions; 

25 felt that labor unions should be prohibited if they got into “radical” 
hands. 

It seems clear then that answers to the question ‘‘Are you in favor of 
unions?” cannot l)e unequivocally interpreted. Different people mean 
different things w^hen they answer the question in the affirmative. If 
opinions are to be meaningful, this issue, as well as many others, must be 
studied with a battery of questions presenting more circumscribed issues. 

6. Alternatives provided for anszoers not exhaustive 

The major advantage of the open-ended or free-answer question is 
obviously its ability to record opinion which is catalogued to the mini- 
mum degree by the investigator. When an issue has become fairly clear- 
cut, however, or where common sense and experience have shown that 
meaningful alternatives can be posed, there is little advantage to an 
open-ended question from the point of view of its faithfulness in report- 
ing opinion.^ There is even, on the contrary, a considerable disadvantage 
in the open-ended question from the point of view of reporting precise 
trends, keeping costs down, and avoiding bias in the coding of answ^ers 
for statistical treatment. 

With respect to issues that are not clear-cut, however, armchair 
attempts to design alternatives may often prove extremely misleading. 
This situation still obtains even if the armchair attempts have been forti- 


Cf. Chapter 2. 
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fied by considerable testing; in the field. In many areas opinion is either 
so completely unstructured that people are suggestible to the latest con- 
versation, news event, and columnist, or else their lack of interest, 
concern or information may mean that the answer they give to an 
interviewer is only a “top-of-the-head” answer — it means notliing 
except that they want to get on with the interview and get away or that 
they don’t want to appear too ignorant. 

A question used by OPOR on a national survey seemed to fit the 
qualifications for a bad choice of alternatives. The question, asked in 
January 1942 ran as follows: “If Russia should defeat Germany, which 
of these things do you think Russia would then try to do — try to spread 
Communism all through Europe, or work with Britain and the S. in 
making it possible for the countries of Eurojie to ciu'ose their own form 
of government?” The results of this survey were: 41 jier cctU try to 
spread Communism, 36 per cent work with Britain and the U. S., 23 per 
cent no opinion. 

The 40 respondents were asked in this special study : *'lf Russia should 
defeat Germany, what do you think Russia would try to do next ?” The 
answers tabulated below show that of the 40 respondents, only 3 could 
strictly be said to have answered either of the two alternatives posed by 
our earlier dichotomous question. Not more than five out of the 40 
people, furthermore, gave answers which were strictly classifiable in any 
single category. Eighteen separate classifications were really needed if 
the answers of these 40 people were to be honestly classified so that indi- 
vidualistic meanings would not be lost. 

Table 4. Variety of Responses to Open Question 


I. All depends on how strong Russia 


and United Nations are. i 

2. Continue conquests, fighting any 
noncommunist nation including 

U. S. A. 4 

3. I'ry to get part of Finland and 

Ficssarabia, not any more. 2 

4. Declare war on Japan 5 

5. Rebuild their country and mind 

their own business. 5 

6. Take back all countries Hitler 

has overrun. i 

7. Try to assume leadership of 

United Nations. i 

8. Demand that Allies put 4 free- 
doms into effect. i 

9. Try to get all they could. i 

10. Try to take German property and 


operate it. I 

11. I'ry to defeat Japan and spread 

Communism in Germany. 1 

12. Try to dominate U. S. A. 2 

13. Hope Russia would still be on our 

side. 2 

14. T ry to form a democratic govern- 
ment in Russia. 1 

15. Continue to cooperate with Allies. 2 

16. Spread Communism in Germany 

and not try to take Germany by 
force. I 

17. Try to communize Europe. i 

18. Take some of smaller countries 

on border. i 

19. Can’t answer. 7 


40 
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If one is willing to sacrifice some of the uniqueness of meaning, these 
1 8 classifications can, of course, be combined. Such a broader classifica- 
tion might be : 

Response from Table 4 


1. Coof)erate 15 

2. Mind their own business 5 

3. Make internal changes 14 

4. S])reacl Communism 2, il, 16, 17 

5. Cnnf|uer more territory 3 » 9. 10 

f>. I^'i^ht Japan 4 

7. 'fry to dominate United Narions 7,8,12,18 

8 . Depends 1.^3 


This episode illustrates, then, in a clear-cut way the extent to which 
oj)inion can be forced when only a few narrow alternatives are provided 
in a questionnaire form. 

7. Alternatives too many or too long 

The advantages and disadvantages of using attitudinal scales in pub* 
lie opinion surveys are discussed elsewhere.® In addition to the fact that 
alternatives may not exhaust all possibilities, one of the chief dangers is 
that if several alternatives are presented to the respondent, even with 
cards, which are handed him and on which alternatives are ])rinted, it is 
impossible for him to keep them in mind when selecting the opinion most 
like his own. 

In order to test this problem we chose a question used by Fortune to 
get at ojiinion on post-war policy. “As far as America and the rest of the 
world are concerned, which one of these six policies comes closest to 
what you would like to see us do when the war is over?” After the 
respondent had made a choice from one of the six alternatives listed on 
the card, the original card was taken away from him. He was then given 
another card on which two of the six alternatives had been changed and 
one of llie alternatives leit out entirely. He was asked if he could tell 
which alternatives had been changed and which one had been left out. 

I he second card handed the respondent, with the changes and omission, 
always included, however, the particular statement he had chosen. The 
interviewers had six cards ready and handed the appropriate one to the 
respondent. The original statements together with the changes used in 
the second presentation are listed below. All 40 of the respondents par- 
ticipated in this experiment. 


Chapter 2 . 
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Origutal Statements 

1. Stay at home and have just as little as possible to do with any other 
country. 

2. Have as little as possible to do with any countries in Europe or Asia 
but form a new U. S. to include in one govcninient all North and South 
American countries. 

3. Use our influence to try to organize the world for peace ])ut form 
no actual ties with any other country. 

4. Form a new League or association with all the nations of the world 
and take an active part in making it work. 

5. Try to form some close connection with the British Empire. 

6. Form a new United States to include in one government all de- 
mocracies in the world. 

Changes 

For 2, Have nothing to do with the countries in Europe but include in 
one government the Central American countries, U. S. and C anada. 

For 4. Form a new League or association with all the nations of the 
world organizing them for peace, but form no actual ties with any other 
country. 

For Try to combine in one union all the English-speaking nations in 
the world. 

For 6. Have the United States set up one democratic government to 
rule all countries in the world. 

The results show that whereas 41 out of a possible 80 changes were 
correctly identified, cmly five respondents out of the 40 located correct 
omissions, illustrating the well-known psychological principle that recog- 
nition is easier than recall. Five re.spondents erroneously thought the 
statements they had chosen had been changed. 

It is noteworthy that considerable difTerence in the ability of respond- 
ents to detect changes and omissions occurred with relation to the state- 
ment they originally chose. The rank order of the correct identificatirm 
of changes according to question chosen was : 

Statement 4 82% noted correct changes 

“ I 50 “ “ “ 

6 43 

3 39 

“2 o “ “ “ 

“5 Not chosen at all originally 
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When the original choices were tallied against the educational back- 
ground of respondents, we find that those who chose statement 4 were 
the best educated of the group, 75 per cent of them being high school 
graduates compared to about 40 per cent of the total sample with this 
educational background. 

It is also important to notice that the best recognition of changes was 
among persons who chose alternative 4, which expressed what is com- 
monly regarded as the most enlightened point of view and the one that 
seems closest to the official policy of this government and the United 
Nations. Those who were second best in recognition were persons who 
had chosen statement i , the most isolationist sentiment in the list. This 
circumstance gives some indication that persons who had thought most 
about the problem and for whom the problem had most meaning were 
able to discriminate more accurately alternative propositions concerning 
post-war participation. 

It is clear, therefore — ^at least as far as this particular question is con- 
cerned — that the majority of respondents do not make a conscious choice 
of one among six alternatives which they bear clearly in mind. 

8. Questions whose implicatiofis are not seen 

In opinion surveys, answers to dichotomous questions or a simple 
attitudinal scale often seem reasonable enough when the straight per- 
centages are examined. Sometimes, however, when the opinion ex- 
pressed is compared with other opinions held by the same person, with 
comments, or with the interviewer’s notes about the respondent, one 
begins to suspect that the implications of the question were not at all 
understood. 

This situation has been tested on a national survey by OPOR. Again 
the question deals with an attitude toward the post-war world. It will 
be seen here that one population sample was presented a question stat- 
ing two alternatives at the beginning of the interview, whereas people 
in the other sample were asked first whether they had given any thought 
to the problem as a whole ; those who said they had not thought about 
it were followed up with the same questions asked of the first sample. In 
June 1942 we asked two comparable samples of the national population 
the following questions and obtained the following results. 
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One Form 

Which of these things do you think the 
U. S. should try to do when the war is 
over : 

Stay out of world affairs as much 
as we can, or 21% 

Take an active part in world 
affairs ? 68 

Don’t know or unable to choose ii 

If "Stay Out'' ask respondent : 

If it should happen that there is trouble 
and other nations get ready again for war, 
do you think we should stay out of world 
affairs then? 


Yes 

61% 

No 

25 

Couldn’t happen 

1 

Don’t know 

10 

Other 

3 

Suppose our standard 

of living is re- 

duced when we try to get along on what 
we grow and produce at home ; would you 
still think that it would be best to stay out 

of world affairs? 


Yes 

66% 

No 

14 

Couldn’t happen 

6 


Other Form 

Have you given any thought to the role 

the U. S. should take 
when the war is over? 

in world affairs 

Yes 

68% 

No 

3 ' 

Don’t know 

I 


If "Yes" ask: What part do you think 
the U. S. should play ? 


Don’t know 2% 

Economic and social readjustment 2 
American Century ; U. S. take 
leading part ; run the world our 
way 42 

Propose an international confer- 
ence for peace 4 

Active participation; vague 
phrases ; partnership, United 
Nations 3 * 

Advisory ; promulgate democratic 
ideals, four freedoms 8 

Prepare for and guard against 


of Ballot: 

Don't know 13% 

Other I 

If "Take Active Part” ask respondent \ 

Have you ever considered the possibility 
that W'e might have to keep up a large 
army, navy and air force at great expense 
to help police the world if we want to take 
an active part in world affairs? 


Yes 947 p 

No 6 

n “) es' ask : Do you tliink tins expense 
would be justified? 

Yes 97% 

No I 

Don’t know 2 


If our trade with other countries after 
the war gets us involved in entangling al- 
liances and power politics, as Europe al- 
ways has been, would yf)U still think it 
would be best to take an active part in 
world affairs? 

Yes 82% 

No 1 1 

Don't know 7 

of Ballot: 

next war ; police world ; strong 
army and navy 6% 

Set up a U. S. of Europe 3 

Clean up Washington politics 3 

Stay out of world affairs, mind 
our own business, etc. 3 

Yes, No answer, can’t say, etc. 2 


If "No” ask : 

Which of these two things do you think 
the U. S. should try to do when the war 
is over? 

Stay out of world affairs as much 
as we can 32% 

Take an active part in world 
affairs 49 

Don’t know, or unable to choose 19 

If "Stay Out" ask : 

If it should happen that there is trouble 
and other nations get ready again for war, 
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do you think we should stay out of world 

affairs then? 


Yes 

57 % 

No 

28 

Couldn’t happen 

3 

Don’t know 

8 

Other 

4 

.Supp(/se our standard 

of living is re- 

duced when w'c try to get along on what 
we grow and produce at homo ; would you 
still think that it would be best to stay out 

of world affairs? 


Yes 

61% 


20 

Uiuldn’t happen 

5 

Don’t know 

13 

Other 

I 


If ‘' 7 'akf .^ctnv Pari" ask : 

Have you ever considered the possi- 
bility that we might have to keep up a 
large army, navy and air force at great 


expense to help police the world if we 


want to take an active 

part in world 

affairs? 


Yes 

82% 

No 

18 

If "Yes" ask : 


Do you think this expense would be 

justified? 


Yes 

93 % 

No 

3 

Don’t know 

4 

If our trade with other countries after 

the war gets us involved in 

entangling al- 

liances and power politics. 

as Europe al- 

ways has been, would you 

1 still think it 

would be best to take an 

active part in 

world affairs? 


Yes 

61% 

No 

20 

Don’t know 

19 


One-third of the population admitted it had not thought at all about 
U. S. post-war problems. Among both samples it was possible to shift 
the opinion of about 20 per cent who said originally that we should stay 
out of world affairs, by presenting certain contingencies that might arise 
if their point of view became official policy. On the side advocating 
''taking an active part in world affairs’’ opinion was not so flexible, 
although here again there was considerable change when certain con- 
tingencies were mentioned. It is noteworthy, though naturally to be 
expected, that persons who said they had not given any thought to the 
problem proved more suggestible than the rest of the population. 

Related to this experiment and on the same subject of post-war aims, 
five brief descriptions of possible roles the U. S. should play in the 
post-war world were compiled ranging from complete isolationism 
through U. S. imperialism to world cooperation. These alternatives w^ere 
asked of a small but representative sample of ICK> people. The statements 
and percentages are indicated below.® 


There should be complete disarmament with all nations, 
including the United States, destroying their war weapons. 

Then all countries should share the goods of the world so 
there would be no difference between the “have” and “have 
not” nations. 9% 

• These statements are condensations of longer proposals following the same lines 
compiled by George Gallup and tested on a cunsiderLbly larger sample. Gallup's results 
showed essentially the same tendencies as ours. 
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There should be an organization of nations with an inter- 
national police force. No nation, including the United 
States, should have an army of its own. All nations, includ- 
ing the United States, should obey the new international 
organization which would try to keep seenr’?} throughout 
the world. 15^0 

There will probably always be wars and we should not 
have to worry about settling problems in ICuropc and Asia. 

What we should do is keep a large army and navy to protect 
us from any nation that started a war against us. 32% 

The Allies should form an organization t«.» i)oIic<* the 
world, see that Germanv. Italy, and; Japan never get jiower 
again, and keep peace and security in the world. 

The United States must ])ecome the strongest nation in 
the world, take leadership in world afTairs, and fig) it any 
nation which tries to take our Iead< j :;]iip away from us. 25% 

The important point here is that wdicn implications are clearly stated 
we find in general a much more isolationist tendency than when the role 
of the U. S. in the [)()st-war world is put in general terms. It is j;articu- 
larly clear that when cooperation is spelled out to include our cooperation 
with others as well as their cooperation with us. people are not so 
eager to follow this line of thinking. Also if disarmament is to mean 
disarmament of this country, if an international police force is to rule 
us as well as other people, we are not so sure that we want to give up our 
army or navy, d'his experiment confirms the results obtained in the 
nation-wide survey. Altem])ts to change opinion in the nation-wide sur- 
vey seem surprisingly successful in view of the fact that respondents had 
to put themselves on tlie defensive in front of the interviewer when 
changes of opinion were made. Our figures, tlicrefore, are probably 
conservative. 

9. Question concerned until only a portion of the pop- 
ulation and therefore meaningless to many people 

To imagine that questions on current issues publicly discussed or 
receiving wide attention in the press or on the radio are equally mean- 
ingful to all groups throughout the country is unrealistic. Obviously 
there is differential involvement of personal interest, background, and 
experience. One example of this fact lies in a consideration of how much 
persons with varying incomes should be taxed. We would expect tnat 
a person earning comparatively little would have difficulty projecting 
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himself into the position of a person whose income was measured in 
terms of five or six figures. 

From questions asked by the AIPO in March 1942 the following table 
was prepared, comparing the opinions of persons in four income groups 
with rc.spcct to their ideas of taxation on persons earning from $1,000 
to $100,000 a year. 


Table 5 



I hosc Earning 
Less than 

Those Earning 

Those Earning 

Those Earning 


$1,000 a 

$i,ooo-$2,ooo a 

$2,ooo-$5,ooo a 

$3,000 a Year 


Year Say 

Year Say 

Year Say 

and oi^cr Say 

Average tax 

$8.40 

About those earning $1,000 a year 
$4.50 $7-25 

$11.50 

% Nci answer 

10 

4 

2 

3 

"I'otal cases 

415 

562 

407 

87 

Average tax 

$20 

About those earning $1,500 a year 
$18.50 $24 

$39 

*/o Xo answer 

16 

12 

5 

8 

I'otal cases 

360 

.S38 

369 

78 

Average tax 

$106 

-MHHit those earning $2,000 a year 
$56 $58 

$80 

% No answ'er 

16 

10 

6 

7 

Total cases 

415 

5b2 

407 

87 

Average tax 

$260 

.M>out those earning $3,000 a year 
$170 $200 

$150 

% No answer 

24 

28 

9 

14 

Total cases 

360 

538 

367 

78 

Average tax 

$520 

About those earning $5,000 a year 
$470 $47*^ 

$490 

% No answer 

18 

*3 

9 

II 

Total cases 

415 

562 

407 

87 

Average tax 

$1,740 

About those earning $10,000 a year 
$1,480 $1,730 

$1,640 

No answer 

26 

20 

13 

10 

Total cases 

3 tK) 

538 

362 

78 

Average tax 

$12,100 

About those earning $50,000 a year 
$14,400 $14,400 

$16,800 

‘a? No answer 

21 

15 12 

II 

Total cases 

415 

562 

407 

87 

Average tax 

$29,000 

About those earning $100,000 a year 
$31,000 $36,400 

$42,300 

% No answer 

27 

23 

13 

13 

Total cases 

360 

538 

367 

78 


The table shows a steady increase in the percentage of people refusing 
to state what an income tax should be as the amount to be taxed increases. 
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As gross income increases, the “no answer” of the lower-income group 
also increases more rapidly than the “no answer” of the higher-income 
brackets. It is apparent too, as Gallup has frequently pointed out. that 
the majority of people do not place income taxes nearly as high as doe . 
the Treasury Department. 

To study this problem more carefully, 46 peojde, distributed within 
various income groups (8 upper, to middle, jj lower) were carefully 
interviewed by the same interviewers who had done the work on our 
assignment of 40 cases. These res[>ondents were asked the same (juestioiis 
as persons in the national poll. In addition we tried to find out more 
exactly how the person estimated the income tax that should be j)aid by 
people who were below or above li»ni in the income scale, how sure he was 
that his figures were more or less right, how concerned he was ficrsonally 
about the income tax problem, and ht)w meaningful the ])rol)Iem was 
to him. 

On the basis of respondents’ comments and interviewers’ inijiressions, 
it was possible to draw’ up the following table indicating the concern and 
meaningfulness of the problem to persons in various income groups. 


1‘ablic 6 



Uhher 

Middle 

Lower 

Are you concerned about 
the problem ? 

Yes 

8 

8 

8 

No 


8 

14 

Is problem meaningful? 

Yes 

8 

4 

6 

No 

. . 

10 

10 

Lower income only 


2 

6 


It is apparent here that as one goes down the income scale, the whole 
problem of income taxes is of less concern and meaning to persons in the 
low^er income brackets. Tyj)ical comments show the difficulty experienced 
by people of low income in finding any standards of judgment on which 
to tax persons with high income: 

(Wife of a janitor, when asked how much a person with $ioo,cx 30 
should pay.) “It is hard to say; the government can figure how he is 
accustomed to living and tax him. lie must be paying an awful lot of 
taxes as is.” 

(Drugstore clerk, when asked how he estimated his figures.) “If a 
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man can live on $i,ocxd and pay an income tax, a man earning $50,000 
a year can well afford to pay $2,000." 

(Truck driver, when asked how much a $50,ooo-a-year man should 
pay.) “That guy is taxed already. He is taxed so high I can't figure it 
out." 

(Teletype operator, when asked how he determined income tax.) “If 
a man earning $5,000 pays so much, then a man earning $50,000 should 
pay ten times as much and a man earning $100,000 should pay twenty 
times as mucli. It’s just a matter of arithmetics." 

(Laundry worker. ) “1 don't earn enough to pay an income tax, so I 
don’t know the answer to the (juestion." 

Thus the matter of income taxes seems to represent one of those tech- 
nical questions where the public is unable to have opinions which the 
expert or even the public itself would regard as sound. Answers to such 
questions are extremely valuable becau.se of the knowledge they provide 
of areas of ignorance. 

10. Questions getting only surface rationalizations 

Frec|uently the true answer to que.stions that are su.spected of being 
loaded wdth rationalization can he oi)tained by follow-up questions com- 
paring other opinions witli the opinion already expressed, or by checking 
behavior. Rationalization is especially likely to occur in tho.se situations 
where there is some social value placed on a particular answer. In con- 
nection with an experiment reported in Giapter 6 the question w^as 
asked : “Is your regular job in any way connected with the war effort?" 
(AirO) The answer boxes jirovided were; “Yes, directly,” “Yes, indi- 
rectly,” “No.” The 213 persons in this survey who said their wwk was 
either directly or indirectly connected with the w ar were then asked what 
they did. Analysis of the follow-up question showed : 
w'ere in actual defense work, 

27% were doing something that really seemed closely connected 
with the w'ar, 

28% had a very indirect connection even when their work was very 
liberally judged from the point of view of its relation to the 
war, 

14% were clearly rationalizing their positions. 

Examples of indirect connections and rationalizations are indicated 
below. 

Examples of Indirect Connection 

Supplying electricity and gas to production 
Selling glass and paint to camps 
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Dentist examining drafters 
Bankers selling bonds 
Carpenter on government houses 

Railway clerk taking care of corresjuMulence l)etvvcen civilians and 
armed forces 

Rational ication 

(Street Cleaner) — “necessary to health.” 

(Instructor of Christian ediu ition) — “working wirh youth. “ 

(Jeweler) — “if we don’t pay ta\'*< we can t w:!i war.” 

(Janitor) — “building used fi»i first . id ( lasses, sugar rationing.” 

(Manager Dej)artment Store i --“serving the pulilic in war time. ’ 

(Drug Store Manager) — “sd^iig uefense stamps, keeping public 
well.” 

(Manager Lumber \ar<l) — “buy defense iKuids ” 

(Minister) — “helping to keej) up morale of nn f>eoi>Ie.” 

(Laundry I'ruck Driver) — “promoting Ix'tter health by .sanitation. 
Making possible more time for hou.sewives to sp<‘nd on OCJ) 
projects.” 

(Vegetable Peddler) — “helping pulilic out — helping to feed them.” 

(Clerk in Store selling Orthopedic shoes) — “peojile are on tiieir feet 
more now with defense and all that and need care of their feet.” 

(Whisky Store Clerk) — “whisky provides more tax than any other 
good.” 

(Service Station Operator) — “the company as a whole has a relation 
to the war. It delivers ga.soline and jiarts to C'amp 

(Teacher of Physical Education ) — “keeping u|) morale of jieople 
through their children.” 

(Ash Collector) — “help keep city clean.” 

(Real Estate Broker) — “have to get homes and rentals for defense 
people.” 

II. Question getting only stereotyped ansuwrs 

An extreme case of rationalization is one where an unusually high 
social value is placed on a given answer or where answers altogether 
reflect accepted stereotypes. In such instances an individual may hypo- 
critically give an answer following an accepted stereotype knowing full 
well that he does not lielievc it, or, what seems more likely in most 
instances, the individual may feel that he is answering honestly but may 
contradict himself, w^hen brought down to earth by a more specific test 
of the stereotype or value in question. A good example is the issue of 
freedom of speech. 

These figures clearly show that although practically everyone in the 
U. S. says he is in favor of freedom of speech, such freedom seems 
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Table 7 


AIPO (11/40) 

Do you believe in freedom of speech? 

Yes 07% 

No I 

Don’t know 2 

If “Yes”: Do you believe in it to the 
extent of allowinj? I'ascists and Commu- 
nists to hold mcetin^^s and express their 
views in this community? 

No 72% 

Yes 23 

No Opinion 5 


OPOR (7/41) 

Do you think that in America anybody 
should be allowed to speak on any subject 
he wants to, or do you think there are 
times when free speech should be prohib- 
ited? 

Allowed at all times 44% 

Prohibit sometimes 53 

No Opinion 3 

If “Allow at all times” : Do you believe 
in free speech to the extent of allowing 
Fascists and Communists to hold meetings 
and express their views in this community ? 

No 60% 

Yes 37 

No Opinion 3 


based on the assumption that it is freedom for only certain types of 
people. 

Conclusion 

We have pointed out here almost a dozen pitfalls that must be avoided 
if the results obtained in surveys of public opinion are to be reliably 
interpreted. Many other difficulties remain to be studied. In practice, 
some, at least, of the sources of misinterpretation can be avoided by care- 
ful experimentation with a variety of alternatives and by analysis of 
results obtained with the use of small populations before larger surveys 
are undertaken. Sometimes, unfortunately, experience with larger sam- 
ples is needed before inconsistencies and distortions can be detected. 

It should be repeated again that in this study we deliberately stacked 
the cards to point up the problems that concerned us ; the questions taken 
here from surveys already made by various public opinion investigators 
were used only for illustration. Difficulties such as those we have brought 
out are the exception rather than the rule in the work of any careful 
investigator. The blanket condemnations of public opinion surveys by 
some critics on the ground that the answers to questions can never really 
be understood are by no means warranted. Yet our results do sound a 
clear warning. Investigators must constantly be on the lookout for pos- 
sible snags likely to be encountered between the time they themselves 
have a conception of an issue they want to pose to any sample population 
and the time they report the opinions of that population on the question 
they thought they were posing. 



CHAPTER II 


THE WORDING OF QUESTIONS' 

I T WAS the clear recognition of the importance of wording which 
resulted in the inauguration of the split-ballot technique by the 
American Institute of Public Opinion over three years ago and its 
consistent use ever since. The sair.c method is used often by the Fortune 
poll. The ‘‘split-ballot” technique consists of preparing each question- 
naire in two alternative forms. ea.:h form being submitted to comparable 
cross-sections of the populari‘*n. Soun of tlie (juestions are varied on 
the two forms to test the eflect of wording dilTerences or various ways 
of presenting issues ; ouier cjiiestions are the same on each form anrl serve 
as controls. 

Because of the absciK\ of any objective criteria of validity, a word 
must be said about the difficulty of evaluating alternative presentations 
of issues. It can easily be shown that tw'O different phrasings of an issue 
yield different response distributions, but there is seldom any way of 
determining which presentation is the more valid ; that is. which pro- 
vides the more accurate index of the actual state of opinion on tlie issue. 
In most cases, evaluations of the relative merits of different presenta- 
tions of an issue must rest on a priori considerations rather than upon 
more precise experimental evidence. Elections provide the most convinc- 
ing means of validation. But conclusions from election predictions can- 
not be uncritically applied to other types of issues. 

Several careful studies in the pro])lem of ciuestion wording have 
already been reported.* Indeed, with the wealth of data now^ available 
from public opinion polls based on representative sam])les of the voting 
population, the study of the wording of questions can begin to take on 
new dimensions. Poll administrators have faced the problem of wording 

^ By Donald Rugg and Hadley Cantril. This chapter is a rcviserl version of an article 
by the same authors which appeared in the Journal of Abnormal and Social Psyclwlofjy, 
1942, 37, 469-495, and is reprinted here with permission. 

- Sec A. B. Blankenship, “Influence of the Question Form on Respf>n‘ie in a Public 
Opinion Poll,” Psycholoqical Record, 1940, 3, 345-403; S. C. Mencfee, “The Effect of 
Stereotyped Words on Political Judgments,” American Sociological Review, 1936, i, 
614-621 ; H. Cantril, “Experiments in the Wording of Questions,” Public Opinion Quar- 
terly, 1940, 4, 330-332 ; W. A. Lurie, “The Measurement of Prestige and Prestige Sug- 
gestibility,” Journal of Social Psychology, 1939, 9, 219-225 ; S. Roslow, W. H. Wulfeck, 
and P. G. Corby, “Consumer and Opinion Research : Experimental Studies on the Form 
of the Question,” Journal of Applied Psychology, 1940, 24, 334-346 ; P. Studenski, “How 
Polls Can Mislead,” Harpers, 1939 C December), 180, 80-83; J- G. Jenkins, Psychology 
in Business and Industry, New York : Wiley, 1935. 
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as practical men charged with the self-imposed responsibility to report 
public opinion honestly and faithfully. Hence they have frequently asked 
themselves, “How is the vote on this issue changed if we vary the word- 
ing?*’ But it must be remembered that public opinion data have in most 
cases not been gathered by poll administrators with any systematic 
problem in mind. The result is that data are scattered and often incon- 
clusive in so far as generalization is concerned. 

The major task confronting anyone who plunges into the data already 
accumulated, therefore, is the more or less systematic ordering of the 
material. The data are brought together here not because they provide 
any final answers but becau.se they point to problems which must be 
squarely faced by technicians and because they do add to the material 
from which .social psychology must be built. 

RESULTS 

"I'he data have been grouj)ed together around the following problems: 

A. EfF ect s o f Context 

Contingencies 
Placement on ballot 

1». The alternatives pre.sented 

Dichotomous vs, multiple choice 
Order of alternatives 
Explicit irs, implicit alternatives 
Free answers 

C. Deviations from “objective” wordings 
Prestige 
Stereotypes 

Proposed legal changes 
Biased wordings 

Personalization of the question 
A. Effects of Context 

Contingencies 

If one wants to measure some very general attitude, he immediately 
wonders how he can most accurately pose the issue involved. Suppose 
one had wanted to measure “interventionism” in the United States 
before December 7, 1941. Should he simply ask whether the United 
States ought to declare war, should he poll on some of the numerous 
specific proposals (e.g. convoys) advanced by interventionist leaders, or 
should he try to devise some multiple-choice type of question which 
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would attempt to measure graduations of interventionist sentiment? 
That there exists no single index of “interventionism” is obvious. The 
amount of interventionist sentiment found is a function of the particular 
issue used, of the wording of this issue, and the general context in 
which it appears. Table 8 illustrates this variability in interventionist 
sentiment. It is based on the results of five American Institute of Public 
Opinion and Office of Public Opinion Research surveys, conducted dur- 
ing May, June and September of 1941. Since all the (luestions were not 
polled simultaneously, there may be .some slight effect of the time ele- 
ment, but not sufficient to ob.scure the general pattern of differences. 

Questions i and 3 demonstrate the .‘cndency for replies to pile up on 
the “about right” alternative when a middle ground is offered. 1'liey 
also show that when people can identify themsehes with the p()licie.s of 
the “United States” rather than those of “President Roo.sevelt,” they 
are likely to be more interventionist. Since the second (piestion presents 
the issue of aid to Rritain as a challenge, it is not surprising that a very 
large majority favor continued aid to Britain in this particular context. 
Whether tlie fourth que.stion measured current interventionist sentiment 
is doubtful, in as much as it is probable that some of those voting “yes” 
on this que.stion did not believe a Briti.sh defeat was at that time inevi- 
table without our help. The question does, liowx*ver, indicate the .strong 
support of convoys under the condition of a British defeat. The fifth 
question, in which the alternatives are clearly .set again.st each other, 
reduces the interventionist vote considerably, d'he sixlh (juestion shows 
a majority in favor of convoys, although fewer favor them in this con- 
text than when a British defeat is predicated upon their absence. Ques- 
tion 7 shows a much larger number of adherents to a jiolicy of direct 
military intervention than do the related questions 8, 9 and 10 — probably 
due to the fact that the question is a conditional one, and secondarily to 
the pre.sence of a prestige element. The difference between questions 8 
and 9 shows more people in favor of military intervention if they can 
personally participate in the decision to declare w ar. Question 10 demon- 
strates the prejudicial effect of the phra.se “send an army.” 

The data in this table clearly show the danger of interpreting any 
general opinion on the basis of less tlian a pattern of questions which 
place that opinion squarely in a number of contexts and surround it with 
varying contingencies just as it usually is in everyday life. Figure l tells 
the same story graphically. 
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Table 8 

% Intervene- 
tionist Sen- 
timent 

1. So far as you, personally, are concerned, do you think the United States 

has gone too far in helping Britain, or not far enough? (AIPO 6/24/41) 78 

Too far 15% Aljout right 46% 

Not far enough 32 No Opinion 7 

2. Some people say that if the United States goes on helping England, 

Germany may start a war against our country. Do you think we should 
continue to help England, even if we run this risk? (AIPO s/6/41) 7^ 

Yes 76% No 21% No Opinion 3% 

3. So far as you, personally, are concerned, do you think President Roose- 
velt has gone too far in his policies of helping Britain, or not far enough? 

(AIPO 6/24/41) 74 

Too far 20% About right 57% 

Not far enough 17 No Opinion 6 

4. If it appears certain to you that Britain will be defeated unless we use 

part of our navy to protect ships going to Britain, would you favor, or 
oppose, such convoys? (AIPO 5/6/41) 73 

Favor 73% Oppose 23% No Opinion 4% 

5. Which of these two things do you think is more important for the United 

States to try to do — (OPOR 5/29/41) 58 

To keep out of war ourselves 39% or. 

To help England win, even at the risk 

of getting into the war ? 58 

No choice 3 

6. Do you think the United States Navy should be used to convoy (guard) 

ships carrying war materials to Britain? (AIPO 6/24/41) 56 

Yes 56% No 35% No Opinion 9% 

7. If Roosevelt and our leading military experts say that Britain will be 
defeated unless we go into the war in the near future, would you favor, 

or oppose, going into the war within a few days? (AIPO 5/20/41) 51 

Favor 51% Oppose 41% Don’t know 8% 

8. If you were asked to vote today on the question of the United States 
entering the war against Germany and Italy how would yon vote — to go 

into the war now, or to stay out of the war? (AIPO 6/24/41) 22 

Go in 22% Stay out 72% No Opinion 6% 

9. Should the United States enter the w’ar now? (OPOR 9/17/41) 17 

Yes 17% No 76% No Opinion 7% 

10. Should the United States go into the war now and send an army to 

Europe? (AIPO 9/17/41) 8 

Yes 89^ No 88% No Opinion 4% 



Figure 1. How Opinion Varies with Contingencies Involved 
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IF ROOSEVELT AND OUR LEADING 
MILITARY EXPERTS SAY THAT 
BRITAIN WILL BE DEFEATED UNLESS I 
WE GO INTO THE WAR IN THE NEAR | 
FUTURE, WOULD YOU FAVOR, OR 
OPPOSE, GOING INTO THE WAR 
WITHIN A FEW DAYS? 5-20-41 



SOME people SAY THAT IF THE U.S- 
COES ON HELPING ENGLAND, 
GERMANY MAY START A WAR 
AGAINST OUR COUNTRY DO YOU 
THINK WE SHOULD CONTINUE TO 
HELP ENGLAND, EVEN IF WE RUN 
THIS RISK? 5-6-41 


WOULD YOU PREFER TO HAVE 
THE U.S. CO INTO THE WAR, 
RATHER THAN SEE BRITAIN SUR- 
RENDER .TO GERMANY' 5-6-41 


DO YOU THINK THE US. NAVY 
SHOULD BE USED TO CONVOY 
SHIPS CARRYING WAR MATERIALS 
TO BRITAIN? 6-24-41 


IF YOU WERE ASKED TO VOTE TO- 
DAY ON THE QUESTION OF THE US.| 
ENTERING THE WAR NOW AGAINST 
GERMANY AND ITALY, HOW WOULD 
YOU VOTE — TO CO INTO THE WAR 
NOW, OR TO STAY OUT OF THE WAR?| 
6-24-41 


SHOULD THE U.S. ENTER THE WAR NOW? l^^^ i; 
9-17-41 


SHOULD THE US. CO INTO THE WAR 
NOW AND SEND AN ARMY TO 
EUROPE? 9-17-41 
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Placement on ballot 

In constructing a ballot, care must be taken to place the questions in 
such a way that the answers to one question do not unduly influence the 
answers to succeeding questions. Particularly is such caution important 
when questions closely related in subject matter are to appear on the 
same ballot. An interaction of responses is illustrated by the following 
questions. 

(AIPO 9/1/30) 

form:) Should the United States permit its citizens to join the 
French and British Armies? 

Should the United States permit its citizens to join the 
German army? 

(B form:) Should the United States permit its citizens to join the 
German army? 

Should the United States permit its citizens to join the 
British and French armies? 




British and French 

German 

( 

Yes 

45% 

3^% 

A form j 

No 

46 

61 


Don’t know 

9 

8 


[Yes 

40 

22 

B form 1 

[No 

54 

74 


^ Don’t know 

6 

4 


On the A form, after endorsing enlistments in the armies of the 
Allies, people evidently felt obliged to extend the same privilege to those 
wishing to join the German army (this cjuestion was asked at the out- 
break of the war in September 1939, when America w^as primarily inter- 
ested in remaining strictly neutral). When the question of joining the 
German army came first (B form), however, fewer people were willing 
to grant this right to American citizens. 

Another example can be given of the effect of placement. “Does it 
seem to you that the United States is already in the war?” On the 
B form, this question was the first one on the ballot. On the A form, it 
w'as sixth, preceded by questions on sending w^ar planes to Britain, and 
changing the Johnson Act so England could borrow^ money from us. 
All of these measures suggested that the United States was still not 
actually in the war, hence the low^er “Yes” vote on the A form. 
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(AIPO1/9/41) A form B form 

Yes 44% 52% 

No 44 40 

Undecided 12 8 


Of course, one way to minimize the interaction of related questions is 
to place them as far apart as possible, in the hope that the intervening 
questions will prevent a carry-over effect. Even with such wide spacing, 
however, interaction cannot always be prevented, as the next set of 
questions indicates. 

(A form — 1st question on ballot) At preseiit, men between the ages 
of 18 and 21 are not drafted. i>o you think the law should be changed 
so that men hetwee.i the ages of 18 and 21 would be included in the 
draft, along with those from 21 to 35? 

(A form — loth question on ballot) At present, men between the ages 
of 21 and 35 are being drafted. Should the law be changed so that 
only men between the ages of 18 and 23 would be included in the 
draft ? 

(On the B form, the same two questions were asked, but the order 
was reversed; that is, question 1 on the A form was question 10 on 
the B form, and question 10 on the A form was question i on the 
B form.) 


(AIPO 4/25/41) A form B form 


(Yes 

5 i 7 o 

4 «% 

No 

42 

46 

INo Opinion 

5 

6 

Yes 

25 

41 

No 

69 

51 

No Oninioii 

6 

8 


The largest difference occurs on question A- 10; B-i, which proposes 
to restrict the draft age to 18-23. P^tjple who had previously voted for 
inclusive 18-35 age limits on the A form were naturally less inclined to 
restrict it to 18-23 than were those who answered the question on the 
18-23 limit first without having made any previous commitments. The 
obvious implications in this case is that questions as overlapping as those 
should not be asked on the same ballot. 

It should not be concluded, of course, that the placement of a question 
invariably affects the response. Many negative instances could be cited, 
even of questions closely related in subject matter. 
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B. The Alternatives Presented 
Dichotomous vs. multiple choice 

The Fortune Survey has shown a consistent preference for questions 
of the multiple-choice form, sometimes dubbed the “cafeteria’’ question, 
while the AII^O, although by no means neglecting cafeteria questions, 
has used preponderantly the direct “yes-no” question. Gallup has de- 
fended the yes-no question on the ground that this is the usual type of 
choice with which the man in the street is faced.® Admitting the useful- 
ness of the multiple-choice questions in fields where the choice of alter- 
natives is not a dichotomous one, he nevertheless insists that the yes-no 
question is more accurate where the issue is clear-cut and calls for 
unqualified acceptance or rejection. Roper, on the other hand, reports 
that a four-part attitude scale toward the candidate gave a better predic- 
tion of the 1940 election results than did the straight yes-or-no question, 
“For whom do you expect to vote?”^ 

The relative merits of the multiple-choice and yes-no questions obvi- 
ously cannot be decided categorically. Some comparisons of the two 
forms will show under what conditions one form is likely to be superior 
to the other. In May 1941, the AlPO asked the following split-ballot 
questions with these results: 

{A form) If you were asked to vote today on the question of the 
United States entering the war against Germany and Italy, how 
would you vote — ^to go into the war, or to stay out of the war? 

Go in 299^ Stay out 66% No. Op. 5% 

form) Please tell me which of these policies you think the United 
States should follow at the present time. (Interviewer hands card 
to respondent containing the following statements.) 

A. Go to war at once against Germany and Italy 

B. Supply Britain with all war materials we can and 
also use our navy to convoy ships carrying these 
materials to Britain 

C. Supply Britain with all war materials we can, but 
do not use our navy to convoy these materials 

D. Stop all further aid to Britain 
Other replies 
No Opinion 

^G. Gallup, “Question Wording in Public Opinion Polls,” Sociometry, 1941, 3, 
259-268. 

* E. Roper, “Checks to Increase Polling Accuracy,” Public Opinion Quarterly^ 

5. 87-90. 
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It is quite apparent that when a more moderate course was offered, 
fewer people favored a policy of direct military intervention. Where 
several distinct alternatives existed with regard to intervention, the B 
form undoubtedly provided a more realistic |)resentation of the pro})]em. 
But if an actual war referendum were in the offing the B form would 
tend to underestimate the percentage of those voting for outriglit war. 

The multiple-choice question is definitely suj>erior in some cases be- 
cause it provides for the expression of graduation of attitude, sacrificed 
in the yes-no type of question. There are, however, p()ssil)le dangers in 
the use of the cafeteria question and certain cautions which must he exer- 
cised in using it. Gallup points out that a multiple-.''hoice question may, 
by providing several (jualiiied alternatives, enable respondents to avoid 
expressing an opinion on the main issue ; also that in this situation there 
operates a human tendency to avoid extreme positions in favor of more 
moderate ones.'^ If, however, an issue does contain several genuine alter- 
natives, there is very good reason to pre.sent these alternatives, not to 
force them into the framework of a yes-no form. 

Once it is decided to put a certain issue in the multiple-choice form, 
care must be taken to choose realistic alternatives, with a minimum of 
overlapping. Also, objectivity should be sought by balancing the number 
of alternatives pro and con. An experiment conducted by the AIPO 
neatly demonstrates how^ a preponderance of alternatives on one side or 
the other can bias the results obtained.® On the A form of the ballot this 
question was used : 

Please tell me which of these policies you think the United States 

should follow at the present time: 

1. Go to war at once against Germany and Italy. 

2. Supply Britain with all war materials we can send and also use 
our navy to convoy ships carrying these materials to Britain. 

3. Supply Britain with all war materials we can, but do not u.se our 
navy to convoy these materials. 

4. Return to our previous policy of supplying only those materials 
which Britain can pay cash for and come and get here. 

5. Keep completely neutral by limiting our aid to Britain to food- 
stuffs and medical supplies. 

6. Stop all further aid to Britain. 

® G. Gallup, loc. cit. 

• Since this experiment was based on a sample taken in only a few cities, the results, 
while valid for the split-ballot comparison, do not represent opinion in the country as 
a whole. 
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The alternatives offered on the B form were: 

1. Go to war at once against Germany and Italy with our full mili- 
tary power. 

2. Go to war but send only part of our navy and air force and no 
men of the U. S. army. 

3. Supply Britain with all war materials we can and also use our 
navy to convoy ships carrying these materials to Britain. 

4. Go to war but limit our action at this time to this hemisphere. 

5. Supply Britain with all war materials we can. but do not use our 
navy to convoy these materials. 

6. Stop all further aid to Britain. 

The A form was made reasonably objective by including two degrees 
of interventionist position, one “borderline** (no. 3), and three graded 
alternatives on the isolationist side. Form B, on the other hand, was 
deliberately overweighted with interventionist alternatives (i, 2, 3, 4). 
The only statement on the isolationist side was an extreme one (6). The 
results on these alternate forms are shown in Table 9 below. 


Table 9 


A Form 


B Form 

Alterna- Per cent 

Type of al- 

Per cent Alterna- 

tive no. in Favor 

ternative 

in Favor tive no. 

1 j 

► 

Interventionist 

12% ] 

1 I 


; 35% 

Interventionist 

9 1 

) 47% ^ 

2 26 


Interventionist 

22 1 

i 3 



Interventionist 

4 - 


3 23 


Borderline 

36 

5 

4 13 ] 


Isolationist 

i 


5 7 

1 24% 

Isolationist 

1 

1 

7% 

6 4 J 


Isolationist 

7 J 

' 6 

18 


No Opinion 

10 



The next three comparisons offer a modified multiple-choice question 
versus a straight yes-no. 

(AIPO 5/3/40) 

(A form) During the next four years do you think business should 
be regulated to a greater extent by the Federal Government ? 

Yes 28% No 55% Don’t know 17% 

{B form) During the next four years, do you think there should be 
more regulation or less regulation of business, by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, than at present ? 

More 23% About the same 16% Dess 46% No Op. 15% 
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(AIPO 5/3/40) 

(A form) Do you think labor unions should be regulated to a greater 
extent by the Federal Government ? 

Yes 62% No 20^^? know iS^'c 

(B form) During the next four years, do you think there should be 
more regulation or less regulation of labor unions, by tlie Federal 
Government, than at present? 

More 53% About the same 12% Less No Op. 10% 

(NORC 9/42) 

(A form) After the war. do you think the Federal rjinernnien! 
should regulate Gas and Kleo^'ic Companies more or le.ss than it did 
before the war .started (.say 1038) ? 

More 40% Same 23% Le.ss i69e Depends - % 
Don’t know 19% 

(B forin) After the war, do you think the Federal iJoverniiK'ni 
should regulate Gas and Electric Companies more. les.‘^ or about the 
same as it did before the war started (say H)38) r 

More 23% Same 54% Le.ss 8% Depends 2% 

Don’t know 13(7 

On the B forms of the first two examples, the “about the same’’ alter- 
native, although not included in the phrasing of the (juestion, a|)pears 
as an answer box on the ballot, so that people exj)ressing this opinion 
can be properly recorded by the interviewer. The A forms make no i)ro- 
vision for such an alternative. I.ogically. peo])le who hold this position 
should fall into the “No” category on the A forms, but from the results 
it appears that some of them akso .select the ‘A es” column. The li form 
seems preferable, then, in that it provides for an additional graduation 
of opinion. 

Another instance of the effect of restricting choices is illustrated in the 
following questions on the Dies Committee. 

(AIPO 2/16/39) 

(^A form) Do you think the Dies Committee has done a good job or 
a poor job so far? 

Good job 48% Poor job 21% No Op. 31% 

(B form) How good a job do you think the Dies Committee has 
done so far? (The following answer boxes were provided for classi- 
fying the respondents’ answers ) 

Excellent 10% Good 24% Fair 31% 

Poor 7% Very bad 5% No Op. 23% 
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The “Fair^’ category, not provided on the A form, receives the largest 
percentage of responses on the B form. 

A question on the NLRB was presented in a similar manner except 
that on the A form a ‘"fair” answer box was provided, although this alter- 
native was not stated in the question. This expedient yielded comparable 
results with the B form ; that is, "excellent"' plus ''good'’ answers on the 
B form approximately equaled the ‘"good” on the A form; the “fair"’ 
percentages were the same on both forms, and the “poor’’ and “very bad” 
on the B approximated the “poor’* on the A form. 

Where a genuine intermediate step exists, as it does in these questions, 
distortion inevitably results when answers are forced into a dichotomy. 
Whether a three- or a five-step scale should be used depends on the nature 
of the issue and the purposes of the inquiry. 

In using a trichotomy of two extreme steps plus a middle ground, the 
problem arises as to whether the middle position ought to be stated in the 
question, or whether it ought to be provided only in the answer boxes. 
Where opinion is well crystallized, it probably makes little difference 
which procedure is followed. Notice the following example. 

(AIPO 12/13/39) 

(A form) Do you think liquor regulations here are too strict, not 
strict enough, or about right ? 

Too strict 6% Not strict enough 45% About right 40% 

No Opinion 

(B form) Do you think liquor regulations here are too strict or not 
strict enough? 

Too strict 7% Not strict enough 47% About right 37% 

No Opinion 9% 

On any issue where opinion is not so w'ell structured, the insertion of 
the “about right” alternative in the question itself would draw more 
|x^ople to this position than if it were not thus directly suggested. Under 
these conditions, it is debatable as to which form should be used. Pro- 
viding a middle ground position may allow people to avoid the issue ; on 
the other hand, if there is a genuine middle alternative, it is desirable to 
make it clear that it exists rather than partially ruling it out by not 
including it in the question. 

Order of alternatives 

In devising an objective type of question, one is confronted with the 
problem of the placement of alternatives. For example, should the ques- 
tion read, “Do you think the United States will go into the war in 
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Europe or do you think we will stay out of the war?” or should it be 
phrased, “Do you think the United States will stay out of the war in 
Europe or do you think we will go into the war?” On the surface, it 
would not appear that a minor variation of this sort should make much 
difference in the results. Yet there is evidence to show that wh^n one of 
these alternatives is mentioned second it receives a few more votes than 
when it comes first. The differences, while not great, ai)i)car consistently 
on repeated polls of the question. 

Similarly, on the question : 

“Which of these two statements do you think is closer to the trutl-? 

1. England is now fighting mainly tt) keep her power and wealtli. 

2. England is now fighting mainly to preserve denn'cracy against 
the spread of dictatorship.” 

interchanging the position of the two alternatives shows that when either 
of the alternatives is mentioned second, it polls correspondingly more 
votes than when it is first. It appears that when the (jueslion is a fairly 
complicated one, there is a tendency for the respondent to select the last, 
more easily remembered, alternative. 

The positive evidence for the influence of position comes chiefly from 
the examples cited above. In a number of other cases, interchanging the 
position of the alternatives failed to produce significant differences. 

Although we cannot draw^ any hard and fast conclusions regarding 
the effect of position, certain safeguards ought to be observed. It has 
been shown previously that suggesli!)ility is likely to be greatest in areas 
where opinion is relatively uncrystallized. When polling on issues in 
such areas, therefore, it is particularly advisable to use split-cjuestions on 
which the position of the alternatives is interchanged. Similarly, on com- 
plicated questions, where the factor of recency may operate in favor of 
the second alternative, it is wise to provide a check in the form of a split- 
question. 

Explicit vs. implicit alternatives 

A frequent problem in the formation of dichotomous questions is 
w^hether or not to write out both alternatives or to state only one, letting 
the respondent gather the second alternative by inference. There are so 
far insufficient data from which to generalize. In some instances it 
appears to make little difference whether or not both alternatives are 
explicitly stated; in other instances where people are likely to be sug 
gestible, a significant difference may be obtained. The following three 
questions illustrate the problem and typical results. In the first instance, a 
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difference is obtained on a question which has concerned comparatively 
few people ; in the second and third instances, the issues have long con- 
fronted and involved nearly everyone. 

(AIPO 8/26/41 ) 

(A form) Do you think workers should have the right to elect a 
representative on the Board of Directors of the company they work 
for? 

Yes 61% No 23% No Opinion 16% 

{B form) Do you think workers should have the right to elect a repre- 
sentative on the Board of Directors of the company they work for, 
or should all the directors be elected by the owners of the company ? 
Workers should have right to elect 53% 

All directors elected by owners 31 

No Opinion 16 

(AIPO 2/14/41) 

(A form) Should the United States stop giving aid to Britain ? 

Yes 10% No 87% No Opinion 3% 

(B form) Should the United States stop giving aid to Britain, or 
should we continue to help the British ? 

Stop helping Continue 89% No Opinion 4% 

(AIPO 11/10/42) 

(A form) If the question of prohibition came up again, would you 
vote to make the whole country dry? 

Yes 23% No 6S% Undecided g% 

(B form) If the question of national prohibition should come up 
again, would you vote wet, or dry? 

Wet 65% Dry 28% No Opinion 7% 

An experiment in the wording of questions was done by NORC in- 
volving the use of three comparable sample populations. Comparisons 
of the A and B forms below show that the blunt statement concerning 
the need to hate our enemies (A form) gets less attention than the same 
idea when juxtaposed with its opposite (B form). The differences be- 
tween the B and C forms illustrate again the importance of context, the 
C form placing the problem more directly in the setting of a challenge 
that we can win the war. 

(NORC 9/42) 

(A form) Do you think it is necessary to hate our enemies in order 
to win the war? 

Hate necessary 24% Hate not necessary 72% Don't know 4% 
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{B form) Do you think it is necessary to hate our enemies in order 
to win the war, or do you think wc can win the war without hating 
our enemies ? 

Hate necessary 31 % Hate not necessary 64% Qualified i % 
Don’t know 4% 

(C form) Do you think wc can win the war without hating our 
enemies, or do you think it is necc:,sary to hate our enemies in order 
to win the war ? 

Hate necessary 37% Hate not necessary 579r Don’t know 6% 

In the same experiment NORC found a startling diftercTicc on the 
following two questions, showing clea- K that peojile felt wc should begin 
to think about peace as of September 1942, but not if such thinking 
would hamper the war effort. 

(NORC 9/42) 

{A form) Do you think we ought to start thinking now about the 
kind of peace we want after the war? 

Yes 81% No 15% Don’t know 47^ 

(B form) Which of these seems better to you — for us to win die war 
first and then think about the peace, or to start thinking now about 
the kind of peace we w^ant after the war? 

Win war first 55% Plan Peace now* 41% Don’t know 4% 

Free answers 

We have so far considered the relative merits of the multiple-choice 
and dichotomous questions. One other type remains — the free answTr, 
where no definite alternatives are set by the question, and the respondent 
simply answers the question in his own words. P'or example, he may be 
asked (if a preceding question has established the fact that he thinks the 
United States will eventually enter the war) : “About how soon do you 
think we will be in the war?” Replies to this question gave the following 
distribution : 


(AIPO 4/8/41 ) 


2 months or less 

1270 

3 months 

8 

4 to 6 months 

22 

Later estimates 

31 

No Opinion 

27 


A comparable group was confronted with the dichotomous question. 
“Do you think we will be in the war within two months?” The answers 
were: Yes — 25 I)er cent; No— 46 per cent; Don’t know — 29 per cent. 
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This split provides another illustration of suggestion. When opinion 
tends to be vague and unstructured on a difficult question like this, and 
when a definite answer is suggested, as in the second form, different 
results are produced than when the free-answer situation prevails. 

The importance of the degree of crystallization of opinion for the 
wording of questions is nicely illustrated by another free answer vs. 
stated alternatives split (AIPO 6/29/39). On one form of the ballot, 
people were asked, “Which European leader, now alive, do you like 
least?” On the other form, the same question was asked, but respondents 
where then shown a card containing the names of prominent European 
leaders. The use of the card had no significant effect, except that it 
reduced by 9 per cent the amount of no opinion. Perhaps the chief 
reason for this absence of differences was that dislikes were clearly 
focused — mostly around Hitler, who was in a class by himself. His 
partner and closest rival, Mussolini, got about 9 per cent of the votes to 
Hitler’s more than 70 per cent. 

On the other hand, the use of a card on the question, “Which Euro- 
pean political leader, now alive, do you like best?” produced very signifi- 
cant differences by comparison with the free answer situation. People 
found it much more difficult to answer the question without the aid of a 
list of names from which to choose (36 per cent no opinion without the 
cards, 15 per cent with it). At the time, Chamberlain was the most popu- 
lar leader under both conditions, but in the free-answer situations he w^as 
mentioned by only 24 per cent, as compared with 51 per cent when his 
name appeared on a card. Anthony Eden, second choice in the free- 
answer list, was completely displaced by Daladier when his name ap- 
peared on the card. 

C. Deviation from “Objective” Wording 

Prestige 

All persons constructing ballots are cautioned not to warp answers by 
using symbols of prestige. Stagner has been particularly critical of the 
polls for their use of prestige names.^ 

Before we consider the problem of just how much difference prestige 
makes, the validity of the basic assumption that the use of prestige names 
is necessarily bad should be examined. For the academically inclined 
person taught to evaluate proposals purely on their intrinsic merit, the 
introduction of an extraneous standard of judgment, such as a prestige 

^ R. Stagner, “A Comparison of the Gallup and Fortune Polls Regarding American 
Intervention Policy,” Sociotneiry, 1941, 3, 239-258. 
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name, is prejudicial and therefore bad technique. The public as a whole, 
however, unfortunate though the fact may be, does not react to issues in 
a detached scientific manner. Reaction to symbols, stereotypes, and pres- 
tige associations is part and parcel of the process of popular judgment. 
In many cases, then, an issue cannot be realistically divorced from the 
names of its sponsors or supporters, since it is presented to the pu]>lic 
with a prestige context, as “the President’s proposal,” “Colonel Lind- 
bergh’s statement.” “or Hitler’s aim,” and it is in such a context that 
people respond to it. 

This consideration, of course, does not mean that any issue must be 
presented, wnlly-nilly, wiili the name of its most prominent supporter 
attached to it. For one thing, maiiy people may Ik* unaware of its spon- 
sorship, in which case the presence of such a name could be considered 
unfairly biasing. But on an issue such as the Lend-Lease Bill, whose 
sponsorship was certainly no secret, there seems no good reason to avoid 
referring to it as “the President’s Lend-Lease Bill.” 

Instead of placing an indiscriminate ban on the use of prestige names, 
it is better to determine whether any given issue can he more fairly and 
realistically presented with or without the attachment of a prominent 
supporter’s name. When in doubt, the best procedure is to use a split 
ballot, with the name on one form and not on the other. Results of sev- 
eral such splits will be given and considered in relation to the whole 
problem of prestige. 

The largest prestige effect resulting from the use of President Roose- 
velt’s name occurred on the following questions. 

(AIPO 6/24/41) 

(A form) So far as you, personally, are concerned, do you think 
President Roosevelt has gone too far in his policies of helping Britain, 
or not far enough ? 

Too far 20% 

About right 57 

Not far enough 17 

No Opinion 6 

(/? form) So far as you, personally, are concerned, do you think the 
the United States has gone too far in helping Britain, or not far 
enough ? 

Too far 15% 

About right 46 

Not far enough 32 

No Opinion 7 
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Here the largest difference is in the ‘'not far enough” column, which 
is sharply decreased when the President's name is used. At the same time, 
more people endorse the “about right” position, and more are also in- 
clined to think Roosevelt has gone too far than when the question is 
stated in terms of the “United States.” On a subsequent repetition of 
this split, these differences were greatly reduced, although the same 
pattern was evident. It may be, of course, that people differentiate be- 
tween President Roosevelt's policies, and what the “United States” has 
actually done in the way of helping Britain, so that this split does not 
necessarily constitute merely a test of prestige. 

In only one other case did the use of the President's name signifi- 
cantly change the results obtained. 

(OPOR 7/10/41) 

(A form) It has been said recently that in order to keep the Germans 
out of North and South America we must prevent them from captur- 
ing the islands off the west coast of Africa. Do you think we should 
try to keep the Germans out of the islands off the west coast of 
Africa? 

(B form) President Roosevelt said recently that in order to keep the 
Germans out of North and South America we must prevent them 
from capturing the islands oflf the west coast of Africa. Do you think 
we should try to keep the Germans out of the islands off the west 
coast of Africa? 

IV ith Roosevelt* s name W ithout Roosevelt* s name 

Yes 56% 50% 

No 24 21 

No Opinion 20 29 

The prestige effect of the President’s name is both positive and nega- 
tive: both the “Yes” and “No” percentages are increased, although the 
increase in the “No” percentage is not statistically significant. 

On a number of other questions, on which split-ballot results were 
available — dealing with such issues as the passage of the Lend-Lease 
Bill, the adequacy of the national defense effort, conscription of the 
National Guard for military training, fighting to protect Canada against 
attack, etc. — there was in no single case a significant difference due to 
the prestige effect of using President Roosevelt’s name. We are left with 
only the one clear-cut example of Roosevelt’s prestige, viz., the question 
of keeping the Germans out of the islands off the coast of Africa, a 
question upon which opinion w’^as relatively unformed. 

On the evidence from rather limited data, it appears that isolationist 
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leaders had negative prestige, as indicated by the results of the following 
two questions. 

(AIPO) 8/9/40) 

(A form) Lindbergh says that if Germany wins the war in luirope, 
the United States should try to have friendly trade and diplomatic 
relations with Germany. Do you aj;ree or disagree? 

(B form) It has been suggested that if Germany wins the war in 
Europe, the United States should try to have friendly trade and diplo- 
matic relations with Germany. Do y(>u agree or disagn'c ? 



With Lindhctiih 

Without Lindbergh 

Agree 

46% 

S 77 o 

Disagree 

41 

25 

Don’t know 

13 

18 


(OPOR 7/10/41 ) 

(A form) Senator Wheeler says that the power of the llnited States 
should be put behind a peace movement to end the war now. Do you 
agree, or disagree with Senator Wheeler's statement ^ 

{B form) It has been .said recently that the power of the United 
States should be put behind a jx^ace movement to end the war now. 
Do you agree, or disagree ? 



With Wheeler 

Without Wheeler 

Agree 

38% 

43% 

Disagree 

50 

48 

No Opinion 

12 

9 


Lindbergh's name both crystallizes opinion in the unfavorable direction 
and also shifts those who would otherwise approve of the policy to an 
attitude of disapproval. The effect of introducing Wheeler’s name, 
though not so clear-cut, gives evidence again of negative prestige. 

Prestige can, of course, be achieved in other ways than with the use 
of headline names. For example, on the first question below, the prestige 
effect of the phrase “health clinics” is evident, while on the second, the 
fact that a bill has been introduced in Congress produces a more favorable 
response. 

(AIPO 12/22/39) 

(A form) Would you like to see government health clinics furnish 
birth control information to married people who want it? 
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(B form) Would you like to see the government furnish birth con- 
trol information to married people who want it? 

*‘Govt. health clinics* ''The government” 


Yes 

71% 

64% 

No 

18 

25 

No 0])inion 

II 

II 


(AIPO 5/26/39) 

(A form) A bill has been introduced in Congress to prohibit the 
advertising of liquor and beer. Do you favor this bill ? 

{B form) Do yon think liquor advertising should be prohibited? 


A form B form 

Yes 40% 35% 

No 49 56 

No Opinion ii 9 


Stereotypes 

Various investigators have shown how the acceptance value of a 
proposition is changed if it is attached to emotionally toned stereotypes. 
In Chapter i the stereotyped nature of answers to a general question on 
freedom of speech was noted. Further corroborating examples from the 
polls can be cited. 

The following questions show that when the phrases “go to war,” and 
“training for war,” are associated with any issue, it becomes less 
acceptable. 

(AIPO 0/22/39) 

(A form) If Canada is actually invaded by any European power, do 
you think the United States should use its army and navy to aid 
Canada ? 

{B form) If Canada is actually invaded by any European power, do 
you think the United States sliould go to war to defend Canada? 


A form B form 

Yes 71% 64% 

No 23 29 

Don’t know 6 7 


(AIPO 3/23/38) 

{A form) Should military training be part of the duties of those who 
attend CCC camps ? 
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{B form) Do you think part of the duties of those who attend CCC 
camps should be training for war? 


A form B form 

Ves yQ% 

No 23 35 

No Opinion 7 6 


And in the last week of October hmU when 24 per cent of die p(>|)nla- 
tion answered “Yes” to the question, “Should the United States e?:ter the 
war now?” only 17 per cent of a comparable |K4)ulation voted “'S es” on 
the question, “Should the United States declare war on (lermanv now?” 
A declaration of war seemed more dai^gerous and final. 

Proposed legal eJumge- 

The suggestion tliat a law iiiust he changed ni order to carry out a 
specified policy immediately creates a certain amount of oj)position on 
the part of many people who would otherwise he in fav(M- of the a(lo])tion 
of such a policy. In the two following comjiarisons, policies are presented 
for approval or disapproval with the indication on one lorm that a 
change of existing laws is involved, but without any such indication on 
the other. 

(AIPO 9/19/39) 

{A form) Do you think Congress should change the Neutrality I . aw 

so that England and France can buy war suppli(*s here ? 

(B form) Do you think England and 1 ^'rance should he allowed to 


buy war supplies in this country ? 

A f arm B f orm 

Yes 537 ^ 

No 33 31 

No Opinion 14 8 


(AIPO 4/19/39) 

{A form) We are prevented by law from lending money to foreign 
countries whose war debts are not paid up-to-date. Do you think we 
should change this law so that we might lend money to iMigland and 
France, if there is another war in Euro})e? 

(B form) In case Germany and Italy go to war against England and 
France, should we lend money to England and France to buy air- 
planes and other war materials in this country ? 

A form B f orm 

20% 29% 

75 65 

5 fi 


Yes 

No 

No Opinion 
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The next set of questions shows that the proposal of “adding a law to 
the Constitution’’ is viewed with less alarm than the suggestion that 
“the Constitution be changed” to achieve the same purpose. 

(AIPO 11/30/39) 

(A form) Would you favor adding a law to the Constitution to pre- 
vent any President of the United States from serving a third term? 

(B form) Would you favor changing the Constitution to prevent 
any President of the United States from serving a third term? 


A form B form 
Yes 36% 26% 

No 50 65 

No Opinion 14 9 


B i oscd XL *0 rd i ngs 

It is almost meaningless to ask whether or not opinion can be affected 
by biased wordings in the questions. It all depends on the issue involved. 
The primary use of biased wordings is to provide a method for the 
determination of the stability of opinion. 

An example of the operation of suggestion is seen in the following two 
questions, asked in October 1939 by AIPO. At this time the public was 
undecided concerning ihe likelihood of U. S. involvement in the war. 

(A form) Do you think the United Slates will go into the war before 
it is over ? 

Yes 41% No 33% Don’t know 26% 

{B form) Do you think the United States will succeed in staying out 
of the war? 

Yes 44% No 30% Don’t know 26% 

But differences of opinion by no means always appear when w^ordings 
are deliberately forced. For example, in July 1941 OPOR wanted to 
test the stability of U. S. opinion with respect to aid to Britain after the 
entrance of Russia into the war. The following questions show that here 
wording made no difference. 

(A form) Some people say that since Germany is now fighting Rus- 
sia, as well as Britain, it is not as necessary for this country to help 
Britain. Do you agree, or disagree with this? 

Agree 20% Disagree 72% No Opinion 8% 

(B form) Some people say that since Germany will probably defeat 
Russia within a few weeks and then turn her full strength against 
Britain, it is more important than ever that we help Britain. Do you 
agree, or disagree with this ? 

Agree 71% Disagree 19% 


No Opinion 10% 
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Elmo Roper, director of the Fortune Survey, “ \us reported two ex- 
periments on the problem of question wording. In the first of these, 
several issues related to the war were each presented in three forms: 
first, as straight unloaded questions (“Do you think ITtlcr wants to 
dominate the United States?”): second, with an interventionist bias 
(“Hitler will never be satisfied until he dominates the United States 
because it is the richest country In the world” — agree ur disagree) ; and 
third, with a noninterventionist l»ias (“Hitler is only interested in mak- 
ing Germany a powerful nati('Ti in luufpe, and talk alxuit his wanting 
to dominate this country is just British propaganda” — agree (t dis- 
agree). One group received the ^et oi unbiased (juestions, while a com- 
parable group received the “interventionist” set, and a third group the 
“noninterventionist” set. 

The most important finding here was that on issues where people 
were uncertain, it was possible to jiroduce sizable effects by biasing tlie 
issue w'ith an interventionist or nonintervcnlionist argument, but where 
opinion was well crystallized, biasing statements had relatively little 
effect on the results, "i'he two following (|uestion.s from Roper’s .study 
illustrate this point. 


Unbiased 

Wording 

Do you think that Hitler 
wants to dominate the U.S. ? 
Yes 6g% 

No 23 

Don’t know 8 


Do you think we would be 
able to keep our democratic 
form of government if Hit- 
ler dominates the rest of the 


world ? 


No 

40% 

Yes 

44 

Don’t know 

16 


Intcnfcntionist 

Wording 

Hitler will never he satis- 
fied until he dominates the 
U.S. becau.se it is the richest 
C(iUntry in the world 
A pee 68% 

Disagree 23 

Don’t know 9 


If Hitler wins, we won’t 
be able to keep our demo- 
cialic form of government 
long because we will be one 
nation against the rest of the 
world. 

Agree 47% 

Disagree 37 

Don’t know 16 


K onintenfentionist 
Wording 

Hitler is only interested in 
making Germany a powerful 
nation in Europe, and talk 
about liis wanting to domi- 
nate this country is just 
British propaganda. 

Disagree 68% 

Agree 21 

Don’t know 1 1 

This country was built up 
mainly by people who came 
Iicrc to get freedom, and we 
will keep our democratic 
form of government even if 
H itlcr does dominate the rest 
of the world. 

Disagree 27% 

Agree 60 

Don’t know 13 


As a second part of the experiment each of these three groups was 
given some identical questions. The supposition w^as that the grjup 

* Fortune Survey, Vol. 23, No. 4 (April 1941), p. 102; Vol. 23, No. 6 (June 1941), 

p. 70. 
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which had been subjected to the series of questions biased in the inter- 
vxMitionist direction might return more interventionist answers on this 
identical set than did the other groups (who received noninterventionist 
and neutrally worded questions). Such, however, did not prove to be the 
case. I'hc rej)lies of all three groups on these identical questions were 
essentially similar, indicating that the arguments to which they had been 
subjected had little or no carry-over effect. 

A second similar experiment was conducted, using several labor 
issues, these being stated neutrally, with a prounion bias, and with an 
antiunion bias. The questions dealt with the desirability of permitting 
labor in defense industries to strike for such things as working condi- 
tions, hours, wages, closed shop, and jurisdictional disputes. The pro- 
union arguments were found to be ineffective, except on the question 
dealing with working conditions. The antiunion phrasings, however, had 
a very definite biasing influence, in that they elicited a significantly 
greater percentage of antiunion responses than did the neutral or pro- 
union statements. The effect is illustrated below by an example taken 
from Roper’s data. There was, furthermore, a carry-over effect in this 
antiunion group when, as in the previous experiment, the three groups 
wx*re presented with a set of identical questions dealing with strikes in 
nondefense industries. The antiunion group returned a larger proportion 
of antiunion responses on tliese identical questions than did the neutral 
and prounion groups. The latter groups were not significantly different 
on either the biased or identical questions. 

Unloaded Prounion Ant {union 

Do you think that the gov- Because every man is cn- Because working condi- 
ernment should or should titled to safe and healthy tif)ns in this country are the 
not forbid labor in defense working conditions, labor (in best in the world, labor (in 
industries the right to strike defense industries) should be defense industries) should 


about working 

conditions ? 

allow'cd to strike for them. 

not be allowed 

to strike 

Should 

59% 

Disagree 

45% 

about them. 


Should not 

29 

Agree 

45 

Agree 

74% 

Don’t know 

12 

Don’t know 

10 

Disagree 

17 





Don’t know 

9 


Pcrsofuilication of the (jitcstioti 

“Personalization” in this context refers, not to the use of the so-called 
“subjective” type of (juestion, “Do you think, etc.?” but to a form of 
question w'hich recjuires the respondent to say w'hether or not he himself 
would carry out a specified course of action. The polls afford but few 
illustrations of such personalized questions, but those wdiich have been 
asked show' interesting results. 
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On three repetitions of the fuilcwing split, the “Go in” percentage on 
the B form ran from 7 to 12 per cent higher than on the A form, clearly 
significant differences in each case. 

(A form) Do you think the United State? should f^cclare war on 
Germany and send our army and navy abroad to fight ? 

{B form) If the question of the Thiited States going to war against 
Germany and Italy came up for a national vote within tlie next two 
or three weeks, would you vote to go into the war, or to stay out of 
the war ? 

Returns from a similar comparison which has been repeated in split 
form seven times has averaged 4.5 per rent more in favor of entering the 
war if people are asked to vote. {A form: “Should the United States 
enter the war now?” vs. B. form : “If you were asked to vote today on 
the question of the United States entering the war against Germany and 
Italy, how would you vote — to go into the war, or to stay out of the 
war?”) 

In one sense, the use of the B form is not realistic, since there exists 
at present no constitutional provision for a popular referendum on the 
declaration of war. Yet the results do reveal th(* effect of phrasing the 
issue in terms of personal participation. l\‘ople arc less resistant to a 
policy of military intervention if they feel that they will have a direct 
part in determining that policy. 

Another example of the operation of i)crsonalization is afforded by 
the following two questions : 

( AIPO 3/6/40) 

(A form) In the census which the government is taking this spring, 
every adult in the country will he asked how much money he or she 
makes. Do you think people should olqect to giving the census taker 
this information about themselves? 

Yes 30% No 64% No Opinion 6% 

(B form) In the census which the government is taking this spring, 
every adult in the country will be asked how much money he or she 
makes. Will you have any objections to giving a census taker this 
information about yourself ? 

Yes 22% No 77% No Opinion 1% 

The protest vote is greater on the A form, which allows the respondent 
to register an objection without appearing to be personally uncoopera- 
tive. In trying to estimate the actual degree of opposition in obtaining ;he 
information, it would probably be more accurate to use the indirect, i.e. 
A form of the question. 
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A final instance of the effect of personalization is provided by these 
split questions on the expansion of our army, navy, and air force, asked 
in May 1940, by AIPO. 

(A form) Should the United States do any of the following at this 

time ? 

(a) Increase our army further, even if it means more taxes? 

Yes 88% No 9% No Opinion 3% 

(b) Increase our navy further, even if it means more taxes? 

^'es 83% No 12% No Opinion 5% 

(c) Increase our air force further, even if it means more taxes? 

90% No 6% No Opinion 4% 

(/? form ) Should the United States do any of the following at this 

lime ? 

(aj Increase our army further, even if you have to pay a special 
tax ? 

Yes 79% No 14% No Opinion 

(b) Increase our navy further, even if you have to pay a special 
tax ? 

Yes 78%.' No 15% No Opinion 7% 

(c) Increase our air forces further, even if you have to pay a 

special tax? 

Yes 86% No 10% No Opinion 4% 

Although opinion is overwhelmingly in favor of expansion in either 
case, it will be seen that personalization (“even if you have to pay a 
special tax”) decreases to a small extent the amount of approval. 

The few data we have been able to marshal show that a definite effect 
can be produced by personalizing the issue. In the absence of validating 
criteria, however, it cannot be said that the personalized form is superior 
or inferior to the unpersonalized. Obviously, not all types of issues are 
suited to personalization. Where one does have a choice between person- 
alized and nonpersonalized forms, it is simply a matter of deciding which 
form presents the issue more realistically and which is more appropriate 
to the particular purposes of the investigation. 

INTERPRETATION 

From the foregoing considerations, certain conclusions may be drawn. 

I. The extent to which the wording of questions affects the answers 
obtained depends almost entirely on the degree to which the respondent’s 
mental context is solidly structured. Where people have standards of 
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judgment resulting in stable frames of reference, the same answer is 
likely to be obtained irrespective of the way questions are asked. On the 
other hand, where people lack reliable standards of judgment and con- 
sistent frames of reference, they are highly suggestible to the implica- 
tions of phrases, statements, innuendoes or symbols of any kind that may 
serve as clues to help them make up their minds.® 

2. Questions which elicit responses concerning the acceptance of estab- 
lished norms or values, often fail to indicate the true opinion of individ- 
uals unless such questions are followed by others which concretize the 
issues involved or place them on some behavorial level. 

Similarly questions which bluntly stale some deviation from an estab- 
lished norm or value are less likely to receive favorable replies than 
questions which imply the same deviation but state it hy imj)lication. 

3. A few suggestions for the construction of ballots emerge from this 
review. 

a. Since any single opinion datum is meaningful only in so far as it is 
related to a larger personal and social context, it is essential that re- 
sponses to many single questions asked by the polls be compared with 
responses to other questions which place the same issue in different 
contingencies. 

b. No claim can be made that the dichotomous, the multiple-choice, or 
the free-answer type of question is consistently superior. It is suggested, 
however, that in general wherever a new and somewhat complicated 
problem is to be posed or wherever a (juestion concerns an issue about 
which people have thought little or perhaps care little, the free-answer 
type of question should be used on at least one form of the ballot to 
discover (i) to what extent people are aware of the problem posed and 
(2) in what way they themselves cut the issues. On another form of 
ballot, a dichotomous or cafeteria question may be used for comparison. 
After the free answers have been analyzed, more meaningful questions 
with stated alternatives can be devised. 

The chief advantage of the multiple-choice question is that it allows 
for a more accurate placement of opinion than the dichotomous question 
in all those instances where the issue may not be clear-cut. The chief 
danger of the cafeteria question is that the presentation of various alter- 
natives, whether verbally or on printed cards, frequently irritates or 
confuses respondents to such an extent that the answers they finally 
give, although they can be classified and percentaged, may have li tie 
reliability. There is also the well-known tendency to choose a middle 

• Cf. H. Cantril, The Psychology of Social Movements, N.Y. : Wiley, 1941, Chapter 3. 
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way. The dichotomous question, which has the enormous advantage of 
simplicity, is recommended wherever its use will not obscure alternatives 
or force issues. To the general public it is also a more familiar method 
of presentation than the use of several alternatives. 

c. The split-ballot techniciue should be used wherever possible in order 
to test the stability and consistency of opinion by noting the effect of 
(i) variation between free and prescribed responses, (2) variation of 
alternative answers presented, (3) variation of contingency surrounding 
the issue, (4) bias by an introductory statement or deliberately forced 
wording, (5) prestige introduced by a word, name or phrase, (6) ex- 
plicit rather than implicit presentation of alternatives, (7) stated 
deviation from currently accepted practice, (8) variation of the context 
provided by other questions on the ballot, or (9) personalization of the 
issue. 



CHAPTER III 


THE MEASUREMENT OF INTENSITY^ 


D uring the summer before our entry into tlie war an astute polit- 
I ical observer returned from a trip through the middle west and 
remarked; “The public opinion polls show that the country is 
70 per cent in favor of the Allies, but I can tell them that this sentiment 
doesn’t go a half inch deep.” To inter j)ret poll results adecpiately it is 
necessary to know whether an expressed attitude represents a super- 
ficially held view which may be discardetl the next moment or whether 
it reflects a cherished conviction which will change only under unusual 
pressure. 

The problem of the depth of opinion, or the intensity of belief, ii> 
perhaps one of the most basic cjuestions in the measurement of public 
opinion. For if we are able to measure the intensity of opini(»n as well as 
its direction, we shall know a great deal more about the indiviiluals whose 
opinions we are studying. We shall know, for one thing, something of 
the permanence of opinion, its crystallization, tiie extent to which it is 
structured, and the degree to which an individual may be expected to be 
suggestible. If we can determine the intensity of opinion, vve should be 
able to predict much more accurately than we might otherwise what 
action opinion may lead to, for example, whether or not an individual 
with a given opinion holds that opinion strongly enough to take the 
trouble to go out and vote for it or fight for it. If such an opinion is held 
rigidly enough to be called a prejudice, we should be able to ])redict the 
success of those who want to proselyte this opinion. On the other hand, 
if opinion is strongly held but if all channels of action to which the opin- 
ion is directed are blocked, then we can predict frustration to arise either 
in the individual or group more rapidly than it wf>uld if the opinion were 
only mildly held. If we can break opinion down by intensity, then we 
should be able to divide any given pojjulation accordingly into more and 
more precisely defined groups. For these reasons, among others, measure- 
ment of the intensity of opinion assumes enormous significance. 

Analysis of the Devices Used by the American 
Institute of Public Opinion 

From time to time the American Institute of Public Opinion has at- 
tempted to measure the intensity dimension of opinion. The Institute has 
1 By Daniel Katz. 
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used three devices : ( i ) rating by the interviewer of the strength of the 
respondent’s feelings as judged by the respondent’s tone of voice, com- 
ments and general attitude, (2) the self-rating of the respondent as to 
whether he felt strongly or mildly about the question and (3) the self- 
rating of the respondent on a graphic thermometer. The thermometer is 
an adaptation, suggested by OPOR, of the graphic rating scale which 
consists of a line with reference points. The usual graphic scale when put 
to the test was not understood by the man on the street. Hence it had to 
be popularized as a thermometer. 

Comparison of self -rating and interviewer s rating. The evaluation 
of these devices by the AIPO has been limited to the spread they give in 
the distribution of responses.^ There is a consistent, though not alw^ays 
pronounced, tendency for the respondent to give himself a more extreme 
rating than the interviewer would give him. This is probably a function 
of two factors: ( i ) the interviewer on the basis of inadequate informa- 
tion, does not like to make an extreme judgment about the intensity of 
a person’s reaction; (2) the self-rating device uses the words mildly and 
strongly^ and many respondents may have shied away from such an 
effeminate and namby-pamby word as mildly. 

AIPO’s data were further analyzed by OPOR. A number of split 
ballots were compared where the A form of the ballot carried the inter- 
viewer’s rating and the B form of the ballot carried the self-rating of 
the respondent. Breakdowns were made on these ballots to see how well 
the intensity devices classified respondents into groups w^hich reacted 
diflerentially on the related (piestions. 

Table 10 gives an cxamjde of the results and shows that both of the 
intensity devices work well in that they produce differences in the ex- 
pected directions between the attitudes of the strong and mild supporters 
of the President, when this ojiinion is related to other questions. There 
is no conclusive evidence here that either device is more effective than 
the other; both self- and interviewer’s ratings arc effective in differen- 
tiating intensity groups. 

The thermometer as a measure of the intensity of voting intention. 
The graphic rating scale was applied to the measurement of public opin- 
ion on a nation-wide scale for the first time in the 1940 presidential 
election. The idea of a line with numbers representing degrees of inten- 
sity was not immediately clear to many respondents. When the scale was 
presented as a thermometer, how’ever, with five statements attached to 

* The analysis was made by Paul Perry of the AIPO. 
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various positions, the average respondent experienced little difficulty in 
pointing to the place which expressed his degree of interest in voting in 
the coming election. 


Table io 

Comparison of Interviewers’ Ratings on Intensity with Self Ratings on C'on- 
sistent Differentiation of Attitudes toward Foreign Policy* (AI PO.;/ig/3(V) 


Ratings of Acpkovai. ns K’oo- f.vki.t’s 
Messagt: to thi. I'Iictatoks 



Strong 

Mild 


Mild 

Strong 

/Approval 

Approval •Api?tifi 

n Disapproval 

Disapproval 

Is President pre'i'cnt- 
ing war or making war 
more likely? 
Preventing 

^'kS 

45 

intprvifwkrs 

21 

' RATINt.S 

16 

8 

More likely 

4 

11 

12 

34 

53 

No difference 

22 

32 

3H 

36 

33 

No opinion 

6 

12 

20 

14 

6 


— 

— 

— 



— 

Total 

lOO 

lOO 

lOO 

100 

100 

Do you approve of the 
President's foreign 
policy? 

Approve 

8 o 

fi3 

SELF-RATINGS 

l 6 22 

7 

Disapprove 

7 

l 6 

10 

54 

76 

No opinion 

13 

21 

65 

24 

D 


. — ^ — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Total 

100 

lOO 

lOO 

100 

100 

Should we help Eng- 
land at risk of getting 
into war? 

Yes 

44 

34 

INTfJtVIKWKKS’ 

15 

RATIN(;S 

16 

14 

No 

51 

6 i 

68 

81 

85 

No opinion 

5 

5 

17 

3 

I 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Total 

lOO 

lOO 

lOO 

100 

100 

Should we do ei^ery- 
thing to help England 
except go to war? 

Yes 

79 

73 

SELF-RATINGS 

54 63 

45 

No 

i 8 

22 

30 

34 

51 

No opinion 

3 

5 

16 

3 

4 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Total 

100 

lOO 

100 

100 

100 


* The figures in this table arc percentages of the intensity groups falling into the re- 
sponse categories listed on the left. Thus the first figure in the first column means that 
68 per cent of the strong supporters of Roosevelt’s message think that the President is 
preventing a war. 
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Figure 2. Voting Thermometer 



I can positively going to vote even if I hare to got out of a 
sick bed to go to the polls. 


At the present time I intend to vote and I don't believe any- 
thing could come up to keep me from doing so. 


At the present time I plan to vote but many things could 
come up to keep me from voting, so I'm not sure. 


I'm notvery interested in the election so I probably won't vote. 
I'm not going to vote in the election. 


Both Willkic and Roosevelt voters clustered at the top of the scale. 
The descrij)tivc statements gave a multimodal curve since respondents 
tended to point to the jiositions marked by the statements. Only the 
extreme statement at the loo-degree point and the moderate statement at 
the 50-degree point, however, had real pulling power; the answers 
bunched largely around the 100- and 80-dcgree points, with a small mode 
at 50 degrees. Hence in classifying Willkie and Roosevelt supporters 
into groups on the basis of intensity of voting intention, the following 
divisions were made : weak supporters, under 75 ; moderate supporters, 
75-84 degrees ; strong supporters, 85-94 degrees ; and very strong sup- 
porters, 95 degrees and over. These divisions showed greater intensity 
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of voting intention among the Willkie supporters than among the Roose- 
velt supporters. 

On the same ballot with the thermometer two questions appeared 
which furnished a test of its discriminating Oin. question asked; 

“Regardless of how you, yourself, plan to vote, which presidential can- 
didate do you think will win?“ In ti'^iiig this (luestion of the voter’s 
expectation, it was assumed that those who were most enthusiastic about 
their candidate would be more enthusiastic about his chances of wirming. 
The second test question consist, d of four statements concerning each 
candidate, statements which varied in the amount of commendation or 
condemnation of his ability and titiie:*.^. I hey were similar to the ones 
used by the Forfaiti' Snwey iv; its preelection polling. 

Table ii shows the ability of the tlierniomeler to differentiate con- 
sistently between the degrees of suj)pc^rt of Roosevelt and Willkie. Only 
47 i)er cent of the zveak W'illkie .stipi)()rters, for exaitij)le, thought he 
would win the election, whereas 71 ])er cent of his zrry strong supporters 
expected him to win. The classification of Roosevelt stipj)ort(‘rs does not 
show as good a diiferentiatiun. Ninety-two ])er cent of his very strong 
sujrporter.s expected his election, and 84 per cent of his zveak supporters 
thought he would win. The better difTerentialion the Willkie sup- 
porters as compared with the Roo.sevelt is to he expected. It took less 
intensity of feeling for a Roosevelt man to see victory for his candidate 
than it did for a Willkie supporter. 

As another test of the thermometer we can compare the classes of 
supporters of the twa) candidates on their seleclif)ii of statements con- 
cerning their candidate’s qualifications. The statements from whicli tliey 
were asked to choose concerning Mr. Roosevelt follow ; 

A. In times like these it is absolutely essential to have a man like 
Roosevelt for ITesident. 

B. There may be some reasons against having Kocjsevelt as Presi- 
dent for another four years hut on the whole it is the best thing 
to do. 

C. While Roosevelt has clone some good things, the country would 
be better off under Willkie for the next four years. 

D. The reelection of Mr. Roosevelt for another four years would 
be a very bad thing for the cemntry. 

The statements frcjm which they were asked to choose concerning Mr. 
Willkie follow : 

A. Willkie is just the man the country needs for President during 
the next four years. 



Table ii 

The Relation between Intensity of Voting Intention (As Measured by the Thernioincter) and Opinions about the 
Outcome of the Election and about the Candidates.’’' (AIPO 9/3/40) 
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* The figures in the table are percentages of the different intensity groups falling into the response categories listed on the left. Thus 
the figure in the first row of the first column means that 71 per cent of the very strong Willkie supporters thought he would be elected. 
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B. Even though Willkie hasn’t as much political and international 
experience as he needs, he siill would make a better lYesidciit 
than Roosevelt. 

C. Willkie is probably an honest and capable !>nsiness man, but he 
hasn’t had the riglit experience be Ih'es'.deiit m times like these. 

D. The election of a man like* Mr. Willkie at any time wonld be a 
very bad thing for the countrv 

On .statement A, that it is absolutely essential in time.s like these to 
have a man like Roosevelt, the classes of Ro(xsevelt su])porlers as deter- 
mined by the thermometer l)ehave<j C(>nsi.slently. Sixty-three per cent of 
the 7 fery strong siipj)oriers cndor.scf! u. 55 per cent of the stron^j sup- 
porters, 47 per cent of the supporters, atul 40 per cent of the 

uh'ak supporters. On tin statement which viewed with alarm tlie election 
of Mr. Willkie (D), the differentiation among Ivoosevelt adherenis was 
less clear but still noticeable, b'or tb.e four gtanips ranging from very 
string to zveak support for Roosevelt, the jxTcentages eiulorsing this 
statement were 34, 25, 24. an<l i<>. 'I he Willkie suj)porters as classified 
by the thermometer alsr» reacted c(»nsistently (Table ri ). 

Measukinc; Inten.sitv of Opimo.v hy ( IkADEi) Scale’’ 

In March 1941 a samj)le population was asked the t|uestion: “Wliich 
of these two things do you think is more important for the United States 
to try to do: To keep out of war our.selves, or to hel]) England win, even 
at tlie risk of getting into the war?” After this (jnestion had been 
answered, respondents were given the following three statements with 
the instruction to indicate which one best expres>ed how strongly they 
felt about the opinion they had just expressed. 

I am not at all strongly convinced on this matter. 

I guess it is the best thing to do. 

I am absolutely convinced that this is what ought to be done. 

The three intensity steps gave a better spread for the isolationists 
than for the interventionists. One-fifth of the isolationists selected the 
w’eak intensity statement, about one-third the moderate statement, and 
almost one-half the strong statement. Only 8 ])er cent of the intervention- 
ists selected the weak statement, 28 per cent the nK)derate, and 64 per 
cent the strong. Such a distribution suggc.sts the validity of the intensity 
scale. Among the isolationists were not only the bitter haters of Euro- 

• This experiment was conducted by W. K. .Salstrom. The construction of the .sraic 
was done by the Thurstone method but the statements for the scale were selected to avoid 
specific reference to particular issues in line with the precedent of Beyle’s generalized 
scales. 
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pean involvement but also the lukewarm supporters of the status quo. 
The validity of the intensity device was also indicated by the sex break- 
downs, which showed women taking the moderate position on the scale 
more frequently than men. Polling experience in general is that women 
do not take so decided a stand on political questions as men. 

When the groups of varying degrees of intensity of belief are com- 
pared on related questions, the importance of the intensity device is 
apparent (Table 12 ). For example, on the question of whether the re- 
s[)ondent was willing to fight, or have a member of the family fight, we 
see a progressive increase in percentages, with the strong isolationists 
showing 28 per cent willing, the moderate isolationists 35, the weak 
isolationists 39, the weak interventionists 60, the moderate intervention- 
ists 64, and the strong interventionists 82. Although most of the related 
questions do not show so i)erfect a progression between the groups, they 
do indicate the same general tendency. On the whole, however, the 
intensity device gives two degrees of attitudinal strength on both sides 
of the issue instead of the three degrees which are possible. Since in most 

Table 12 

Relationship of Inten.sily of Opinions and Alternatives “Keep Out” or 
“Mel]) Fngland at Risk of War” to other War Questions (Graded Scale)* 

KEEP OUT HP:LP PINGLAND 

Strong Moderate IVeak Weak Moderate Strong 

If Nazis win, would we liave to do 


as they wanted us to? 

15 

22 

24 

42 

45 

53 

If Germany wins, will wc have to 
pay for strong defense and be poorer 
than we are now? 


59 

55 

70 

77 

79 

If Germany defeats England, will 
she start a war with U. S. in the 
next ten years? 

28 

36 

3b 

67 

68 

78 

If England falls, will Germany con- 
trol our trade and foreign markets? 

31 

34 

34 

(t(i 

64 

77 

Willing to fight or have family 
member fight? 

28 

35 

39 

60 

64 

82 

If Germany wins, will you be as 
free to do what yon want as you are 
now ? 

SK 

46 

48 

28 

27 

22 

Should U. .S. go to war only if in- 
vaded ? 

54 

49 

48 

15 

22 

12 

Was it a mistake for U. S. to enter 
last war? 

73 

58 

62 

35 

31 

23 

* Each figure represents the |xTcentage 

of a given 

intensity 

group 

who 

answered 


“Yes” to questiim.s listed on the left. 
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instances there is little difference between the weak and moderate groups, 
the scale might conceivably work as well if the weak statement were 
omitted. 

This experiment demonstrates that simplified forms of intensity de- 
vices can be effectively used on public opinion polls. The scale of three 
intensity statements gave added information to the simple division of 
approval-disapproval. 

An Experiment to Compare the Keekctiveness of 
Various Intensity Devk es in the Same Test Situation 

The data already considered sh(n\ the usefulness of a number of 
devices. However, with the rme exception of interviewer's ratings and 
self-ratings, the available data do not ])ermit a direct comparison (»f these 
devices in the same test situation. The j>resent experiment, therefore, was 
devised to test the effectiveness of a number of techniques for measuring 
intensity under the same controlled conditions. 

Procedure. A ballot was con.structed specifically for the purpose of 
comparing the discriminating ])ower of intensity devices on related ques- 
tions. In all, seven intensity devices were used ; four of these were care- 
fully controlled to give comparable test results. 'The four devices receiv- 
ing major consideration were: 

(\) A verbal self-rating of strength of feeling. (How .strongly do 

you feci about this que.stion? Very strongly; Fairly 

strongly ; Don’t care ) 

(2) A thermometer or a self-rating on a graphic numerical scale. 
(See Fig. 3.) 

(3) A four-step logical scale setting forth the main alternatives on 
the issue. 

(4) A verbal self-rating on certainty or sureness of the correctness 
of one's opinion. (How sure are you that your opinion is right? 

Not sure; Fairly sure; Very .sure) 

Three additional intensity devices were a])pended to questions on the 
ballot, but due to the limitation of a single experiment it was not possible 
to arrange comparable test situations for them. They were appended in 
this fa.shion because their addition involved little added expense and 
could conceivably give some data on their usefulness. These three sup- 
plementary devices were: 

(5) The intennevjcrs rating of the strength of the respondent's atti- 
tude. 

(6) The respondent's self-rating of his degree of personal involve- 
ment. (How much does this question mean to you personally? 
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Means very little to me personally; Means something to 

me personally ; Means a great deal to me personally.) 

(7) The length of time the respondent has been of his opinion, 

(When did you make up your mind about this question ? Just 

now when you were being asked ; Within the past few days ; 

Within the past few months; Have thought this way for 

a long time.) 


Figure 3. Opinion Ther- 
mometer 

How strongly do you feel on 
this question? 


Vmt fttroi^ly. 


Fairly atroayly. 


Don’t cam. 



In this exi)criiiicnt the criterion of the efficacy of these devices for 
measuring intensity was the extent to which they predicted a respond- 
ent’s answers to related (juestions. 

To make possible a direct comparison of the four major devices, all 
four were used on the same (juestions. This necessitated four different 
ballot forms. In the questions they contained, the ballot forms were 
identical; they differed only in the order in which the four intensity 
devices were appended to key questions. Thus on Form A the first key 
question was followed by the verbal self-rating of strength of feeling, on 
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Form B this question was followed by the thermometer, on Form C 
this question appeared as a four-step attitude scale, and on Form D it 
was followed by the verbal self-rating on sureness of opinion. Similarly, 
on Form A the second key question was followed by the thermometer, on 
Form B by the verbal self-rating of strength of feeling, on h'orm C by 
the verbal self-rating on sureness of opinion, and on h'orm D it ap- 
peared as a four-step attitude scale. In brief, the four intensity devices 
were rotated on four key questions, so that direct comparisons of them 
could be made on the basis of answers to four different key c|uesiions. 

Four ballots were used. Interviewers were instructed to rotate ballot 
forms, that is, to use Form A on tlx* first resi)ondent, ]M)rm \> on tlie 
second respondent, Form (’ on the third resjiondent, Form D on the 
fourth respondent, Form A again on the fifth res{)ondeiU, and so on. The 
rotation of intensity devices on ballot forms and the rotation of the 
ballot forms on respondents made it impossible for any selective error 
to prejudice the results in favor of a particular intensity device. Different 
results obtained from the different intensity devices could not possibly 
be attributed to arti factual selection of subjects. Even the effect of the 
order in which the intensity devices appeared on the ballot was controlled, 
so that each device had the same advantage or disadvantage in a])pearing 
as often in one position as every other device. The double rotation of 
subjects and intensity devices made possible four series of comparisons 
on the basis of much smaller groups than if one key question had been 
employed. 

In addition to the four key questions the ballot contained two ques- 
tions on topics related to each key question, that is, a total of eight (|ues- 
tions w^hich could be used as test que.stions. The ballot also contained the 
usual items to give background information on respondents such as 
age, sex, religion, schooling, nationality, economic status and political 
affiliation. 

The field study was undertaken in the metropolitan area of New York 
and its environs, namely in the boroughs of Manhattan, Queens, Brook- 
lyn, the Bronx, and the city of Newark during the week of February 
9-15, 1942. The interviewing staff consisted of twenty experienced 
interviewers from commercial and research polling organizations. 

The major part of the study was conducted through assignment to 
specific rental areas. The purpose of the assignment to definite areas was 
not to guard against selective sampling, since selective errors were 
already ruled out by the design of the experiment, but to obtain a maxi- 
mum of ballots from the lower income groups. This purpose was further 
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emphasized by instructions to the interviewers to confine themselves to 
the average, the poor plus, and the poor groups, and to avoid the average 
plus and the wealthy, on the one hand, and the destitute and relief groups 
on the otlier. The emphasis upon low-income groups was to ensure the 
workability of the intensity devices upon a national cross-section of the 
population. It is possible to use subtle techniques upon better educated 
respondents who are trained to make fine verbal discriminations. If 
devices are to he practical for polling purposes, they must be applicable 
to people wlio have never gone beyond grade school. 

Because of the high proportion of foreign-born in the metropolitan 
area among the lower income groups, interviewers were instructed to 
hold tlie foreign-born to a maximum of loper cent of all respondents. In 
all, 1,918 interviews were completed within the week, or about 480 for 
each ballot form. 

Results. The four key (juestions supposed to furnish the bases for the 
comparison of intensity devices concerned these issues: (i) attitude 
toward Soviet Russia, (2) the nationalization of industry, (3) satis- 
faction with the government's conduct of the war, and (4) willingness 
to discuss peace terms with the German army. Actually only the first two 
issues proved wholly satisfactory for the purposes of the experiment. 
The question of satisfaction with the government’s conduct of the war 
proved to he inadequate and the problem of peace discussion gave none 
of the consistent graduation of intensity required for a comparison of 
intensity devices. 

The failure of the latter two issues to function as usable discrimina- 
tors of intensity is itself significant. For the average man in the street in 
February 1942, both his opinion toward the government’s conduct of 
the war and toward the policy to pursue in the event the German army 
overthrew Hitler w'ere (|uestions on which he had little basis for judg- 
ment. His opinions were thus vague and uncrystallized wdth the result 
that probably no discrimination between various degrees of intensity 
would have been possible on any type of scale or intensity device. On 
the other hand, opinion toward Russia and toward the socialization of 
industry are relatively old i.ssues for which there are familiar symbols 
and toward which there are well solidified attitudes. 

The test of the intensity measures, in each case, was the extent to 
which the intensity groups reacted differentially to the test questions. 
Thus, in the first set of comparisons, those who were very suspicious of 
Russia should have been most in favor of sending few'er supplies, the 
fairly suspicious group next, the neutral or no opinion group in the mid- 
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die, and the fairly trustful and very trustful groups least in favor of 
reducing the flow of supplies. The extent to which each intensity device 
showed such a progressive increase or decrease of percentages, and the 
extent to which the opinions of the mild and strong intensity groups 
were clearly differentiated, were the criteria for the ratings of predictive 
ability contained in Table 13. 

A summary of the predictive performance of the four intensity de- 
vices on the two usable key questions is contained in Table 13. 

On the basis of these comparisons, the snrrnrss of rating and the 
thermometer stood out clearly as the most effective devices. The sureness 
rating seemed to work better on (jnestions that are still to he decided than 
on reactions to an accomplished fact. 

Table 13. Predictive Performance of Intensity Devices’^ 

FIRST SET OF COMFAR 1 SOSS 
Intensity question : If Russia should defeat Germany, which of these 
things do you think Russia would then try to do? 

(1) Try to spread communism all through Eu- 
rope. 

(2) Work with Britain and the United States to 
let the countries of Europe clioose their own 
form of government. 


Predict we Ability of Intensity D cilices 


Test questions 

Sureness 

Rating 

Ther- 

mometer 

Self-rating or 
Strength 
of feeling 

Attitude 

Scale 

Send fewer supplies to Russia? 

Very gcKjd 

Good 

]’'air 

Very good 

Which gov’t — German or Russian 

— ^has done more for its people? 

Good 

Fair 

Poor 

Poor 

Would you like more or less New 
Deal? 

Fair 

Good 

Poor 

Poor 


SECOND SET OF COMPARISONS 
Intensity question : Should our government take over and run all in- 


dustries imixjrtant for carrying on the war? 
Predictkfc Ability of Intensity Devices 


Test questions 

Sureness 

Rating 

Ther- 

mometer 

Self-rating 

on 

Strength 

Attitude 

Scale 

Limitation of incomes to $10,000 
a year? 

Very good 

Good 

Poor 

Very good 

Would you like more or less New 
Deal? 

Fair 

Fair 

Fair 

Poor 


The data upon which this summary is based are contained in Appendix 6. 
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The thermometer device seems to have the greatest usefulness on all 
types of questions since it does not have to be pretested and changed for 
different issues. For the public opinion polls it is thus a relatively safe 
instrument ; there is less risk involved in its application, and less expense. 

The attitude scale does not seem by comparison so practical an instru- 
ment as self-ratings of sureness or self-ratings on a graphic scale. Unless 
the attitude scale is extensively pretested on every new question, it may 
neglect significant alternatives or it may not distinguish sharply between 
the important positions which people actually take on a particular issue. 

The direct inquiry on personal involvement as a measure was included 
here to see if it would work empirically in predicting responses to related 
questions. Results were negative, no doubt due to the fact that personal 
involvement is at best a vague concept. Previous attempts to develop 
effort and sacrifice scales have also not proved helpful since specific sac- 
rifices represent such very different degrees of hardship for different 
people. 

While the age of an opinion gave some positive indications of useful- 
ness as a measure of intensity, this device did not prove nearly so useful 
as the thermometer or the rating on sureness. The device is, however, 
worthy of further investigation, especially where the time intervals 
employed and the areas of inquiry are systematically varied. 

The interviewer s rating is a more promising device than the particular 
personal involvement and time devices employed in this experiment. If 
interviewers are informed about the error of central tendency (the avoid- 
ance of extreme judgments) and are given some training in rating inten- 
sity, it is possible that their ratings may prove the most effective intensity 
device. Evidence from this study is, however, inconclusive, since the 
interviewer had the benefit of the information obtained through the other 
devices before making his rating. 

It should be pointed out that it seems unlikely that we shall ever have 
an instrument for measuring intensity that will work equally w'ell for all 
types of questions. More research is needed to single out the device that 
will work best for a given type of situation. Where opinion on an issue 
is well crystallized, where no stigma attaches to the expression of opinion 
pro or con any intensity device may work well. There may be, on the 
other hand, situations where interviewers will be able to report more 
accurately on intensity than the respondents with their self-rating de- 
vices. More objective or more indirect instruments may function better 
than self-rating devices on questions where the individual has little in- 
sight or is reluctant to reveal his attitude. 
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Summary 

1. A knowledge of the intensity of an opinion as well as its direction is 
necessary for both accurate understanding and prediction. 

2. The intensity of opinion can he measured. In .spite of the theoretical 
difficulties in conceptualizing the dimension of intensity, in actual prac- 
tice the various instruments devised to gauge intensity all seem to be 
tapping essentially the same dimension. 

3. The best methods to gauge intensity of o])inion found in these 
studies are (a) individual rating on sureness of opinion, and (b) self- 
rating on a graphic, thermometer device. 

4. Other devices that have proved their usefulness in measuring inten- 
sity are: self-rating on the strength of conviction; interviewer's rating 
of strength of feeling ; and an attitude scale if it is carefully constructed 
with reference to the particular problem at hand. 

5. Devices that were tested but found inade(]uate for the measurement 
of intensity were: self-rating on personal involvement and the age of 
an opinion. 



CHAPTER IV 


THE USE AND VALUE OP A BATTERY OF QUESTIONS' 

U NLESS observers are generally agreed that opinions have become 
clearly focused, it is not easy to frame a single question which 
will separate peoj)Ie into two or three major clusters of opinion. 
Just before a presidential election, a straightforward question will be 
enough to separate the overwhelming majority of voters into a few 
camps. Ihit most issues with which opinion surveys are concerned are by 
no means as traditional, as clearly bounded, or as immediately important 
to individuals as those separating presidential candidates. 

When we are interested in gauging opinion on problems that have not 
yet become obviously clear cut and that may have enormously varied 
significance for different people, it is frequently helpful to use a battery 
of several questions so the breadth and intensity of opinion can be under- 
stood. A single dichotomous or multiple-choice question may artificialize 
or somewhat distort the groupings of opinion that actually exist in the 
poj)ulation, while a free-answer or open-ended question on a very general 
issue may bring such diversified answers and leave so much responsibility 
for judgment to the person doing the coding that it becomes difficult to 
make any final quantitative statement and therefore almost impossible to 
get any trends of opinion. 

From the beginning of World War II in September 1939, the Office 
of Public Opinion Research has been intere.sied in tracing trends of 
opinion. At least eighteen months before the U. S. entry into the war the 
terms “interventionist” and “noninterventionist,” or “interventionist” 
and “isolationist” had ))ecome widely used and descriptive of two camps 
of opinion concerning IJ. S. policy toward the European conflict. This 
article illustrates .several methods for gauging the percentage of people 
who in March 1941 could be classified as “interventionist” or “noninter- 
ventionist.” It touches, furthermore, upon another point which we were 
interested in studying — some of the characteristics of certain groups that 
emeiige when a battery of questions is used. 

Method 

In this survey we repeated the single determining question frequently 
used before by OPOR, one found to be highly satisfactory and on 
which we had a trend together with considerable information concerning 

1 By Frederick Mosteller and Hadley Cantril. 
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characteristics of people who answ'ered the different alternatives. The 
question read: ‘‘Which of these two things do you think is more impor- 
tant for the United States to do — Keep out of war ourselves, or help 
England win even at the risk of getting into the war This (iiiesiion, on 
this ballot, was also equipped with the following device to measure inten- 
sity: “Which one of these three statements best expresses how strongly 
you feel that it is more important to try to (keep out of war than to help 
England) (help England than to keep out of war ) ? a. I am not at all 
strongly convinced on this matter; b. I guess it is the best thing to do; 
c. I am absolutely convinced that this is what ought to be done.” 

Thus we obtained six possible dassitications on the basis of the inten- 
sity scale: three interventionist and three noninterventionist categories. 

The same survey also contained eight questions designed to get at 
interventionist or noninterventionist opinion in different ways. A given 
answer to each ijuestion was assumed to indicate ( 1 ) an interventionist, 
(2) a noninterventionist point of view, or (3) no opinion. 


1. Would you be williiif' to fight or have 
any man of military age in your family 
fight overseas if the United States gets 
involved in the war in Europe? 

(i) Yes (2) No (3) No Opinion 

2. Do you think it was a mistake for the 
United States to enter the last war? 

(i) No (2) Yes (3) No Opinion 

3. Do you think the United States should 
go to war only after it has actually 
been invaded, or do you think that 
there arc times when we should fight 
before we are invaded? 

(1) Sometimes fight before invasion 

(2) Fight only if invaded (3) No Opin- 
ion 

4. Do you think that, if England falls, 
Germany will soon be in control of all 
our trade and foreign markets? 

(i) Yes (2) No (3)NoOpinion 


5. If Germany and Italy defeat England 
in the present war, do you think Ger- 
many and Italy would start a war 
against the United States within the 
next ten years? 

(i) Yes (2) No (3)NoOpinion 

6. Do you think that, if Germany wins the 
war, we will have to keej) up and j)ay 
for such a strong national defense that 
people in this country will he p(jorer 
than they are now ? 

(i) Yes (2) No (3) No Opinion 

7. Do you think that, if the Nazis win the 
war, we would eventually have to do 
pretty much as they w'anted us to, like 
the Poles? 

(i) Yes (2) No (3) No Opinion 

8. If Germany defeats England in the 
present war, do you think you will be 
as free to do what you w'ant to as you 
are now? 

(i) No (2) Yes (3) No Opinion 


* On this particular survey the “no opinion” or “no choice” answer box was excluded, 
since the interview’er was asked to discontinue the interview if the respondent had no 
opinion one way or another. In general, the no opinion vote on this question, around this 
time, was about 4 per cent. 
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results 

A. Comparison of Four Methods for Calculating 
Interventionist and Noninterventionist Opinion 

The survey was designed so that the four methods described below 
could be compared in estimating the number of people who might reliably 
be classified as interventionist or noninterventionist. 

I. Ansufer to control question. Because of our past experience with the 
determining question and our knowledge that it gave meaningful results, 
the straight percentage on this question we believed reliable enough to 
give us one method of differentiating opinion. The results here are : 

Figure 4 


To help England win even 
at the risk of getting 
into the war. 

To keep out of war 
ourselves. 



2. Method of averages. Another practical method of estimating opin- 
ion on this general issue is to take the average of the proportions appear- 
ing in a particular category on all of the (juestions. When this is done for 
the battery of eight questions, we obtain the following percentages : 


Interventionist 


Figure 5 



. 60 % 


N on interventionist 



317o 


No Opinion HII 9^ 

3. Arbitrary definition. A third method is to define respondents arbi- 
trarily as interventionist or noninterventionist, in terms of the number 
of questions they answered in a certain category. In our particular 
case on this survey we defined interventionists as those who answered 
four or more questions in an interventionist manner, noninterventionist 
as those who answered four or more questions in the noninterventionist 
category. However, persons who answered four questions in each of 
these two categories were excluded from the categories and arbitrarily 
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were included among those not ca’ licr defined in the “no opinion** cate- 
gory. The results are : 

I'lGURE 0 


Interventionist 
Noninterventionist 
No Opinion 



62 % 


11 % 


4. Index based on battery of cuestions. A fourth method described in 
detail elsewhere.^ involves the prohahility that a person in a particular 
category, such as interventionist, will answer some particular (juestion in 
the same way a person in another category, say noninterventionist, does. 
We need to know the prijliability that a juTson in the Kth category will 
answer question J in the Ith category. Since tliese are not generally 
known, a practical solution must he siq)])Iied. Using this solution we 
obtain the following proportions based on the data contained in 'fable 14 : 

Fk'.ure 7 


Interventionist 

Noninterventionist 



No Opinion H 13^ 

In the particular problem we faced — that of determining the propor- 
tion of the American population who at that time were interventionist 
or noninterventionist — the solutions obtained from the use of the four 
methods did not differ significantly. 


Table 14. Number of Interventionist Responses 




8 

7 

6 

5 

4 

3 

2 

I 

0 

Total 

Number 

8 









59 

59 

of 

7 








III 

34 

145 

Isola- 

6 







I2T 

59 

19 

200 

tionist 

5 






137 

78 

27 

8 

250 

Responses 

4 





iKo 

80 

35 

17 

10 

328 


3 




214 

100 

45 

lO 

8 

6 

389 


2 



294 

137 

63 

20 

10 

4 

5 

533 


1 


342 

118 

59 

34 

16 

5 

2 

4 

580 


0 

343 

HI 

48 

13 

9 

3 

4 

1 

0 

532 


Total 

343 

453 

4ho 

423 

386 

307 

270 

22Q 

145 

3016 


3 Cf. Frederick Mosteller and Philip J. McCarthy, “A Method of Estimating Popu- 
lation Proportion.s from Re.sponses to Several Questions,” Public Opinion Quarterly, 
Septeml^er 1942, 452-458. 
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B. Intensity Scale Compared to Results of 
Question Battery 

From Table 14 above the following groupings may be defined ; 

1. Strong Interventionist: 8 interventionist responses. 

2. Medium Interventionist: 6 or 7 interventionist responses. 

3. Mild Interventionist: 5 or 4 interventionist responses (with the 
exception of those with 4 interventionist and 4 noninterventionist 
responses). 

4. Mild Noninterventionist: 4 or 5 noninterventionist responses 
(with the same exception as in 3 above). 

5. Medium N oninterventionist : 6 noninterventionist responses. 

6. Strong Noninterventionist: 7 or 8 noninterventionist responses. 

7. Balanced: 4 interventionist and 4 noninterventionist responses or 
those with three of each type of response. 

8. Bezvildered: The remainder, that is, those with 3 or less responses 
in both the interventionist and noninterventionist categories with 
the exception of those with exactly 3 of each who are already in- 
cluded under the “Balanced” category. 

This classification then yields eight mutually exclusive groups. In 
Table 15 the first six of them are compared with the six groups obtained 
by the use of the intensity device appended to the determining question. 

Table 15. Groups Based on Battery Questions 


Croups 

based on Interventionist Isolationist 


Intensity 

Strong 

Medium 

Mild 

Mild 

Medium 

Strong 

Total 

Inter- C I 

[ 260 

571 

60 

76 

18 

XI 

996 

vention- B ) 

52 

200 

164 

68 

21 

8 

513 

ist A I 

17 

42 

47 

21 

4 

3 

134 

Iso- A ( 

I 

22 

38 

44 

28 

34 

167 

lation- B ^ 

4 

33 

55 

81 

49 

37 

259 

ist C i 

[ 4 

31 

60 

116 

78 

109 

398 

Total 

338 

Sfx; 

424 

406 

198 

202 

2467 


The ])roduct moment correlation coefficient for Table 15 is .63, indi- 
cating a fairly high relationship between the results from the eight ques- 
tions and those from the single determining question spread out by the 
intensity device used. 

Table 15, incidentally, shows that there is only a very slight difference 
between the distribution of the A and B intensity categories on both the 
interventionist and noninterventionist when compared to the groupings 
obtained from the battery of eight questions. If we assume that the cate- 
gories based on the eight questions are reliable, then we are forced to 
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conclude that categories A and B as determined by the intensity device 
represent essentially the same type of person. Thus, the intensity device 
was really only efficient in distinguishing four different categories: 
strong and weak interventionist, and strong and weak noninterventionist/ 

C. Balanced and Bewildered Groups 

We have defined the “Balaiu'ed” group as those respondents who gave 
an equal number of interventionist and noninterventionist responses and 
who had no more than two “no opinion” answers, whereas tiie “Be- 
wildered” group consists of persons who liad n(^ more than three inter- 
ventionist or noninterventionist resj)»>nses. The balanced group, on the 
one hand, had positive hut connicting opinions on the same general 
issue; the bewildered grouj), on the other hand, had essentially no con- 
sistent opinion at all. The discovery of the persons whom we have 
labeled “Balanced” or “Bewildered” was possible, of course, only by 
use of a battery of questions. 

Table 16 compares these two groups by education, age, and sex. It 
shows, as one might expect, that the balanced group is composed of 


Table 16 



Bcdaiiced 

Bewildered 

Education 

College graduate 

33 

I 

College nongraduate 

20 

0 

High School graduate 

58 

8 

High Scliool nongraduate 

40 

10 

Grade .School graduate 

34 

10 

Grade School nongraduate 

26 

32 


220 

61 

Age 

Under 30 

62 

8 

30-49 

102 

30 

50 and Over 

59 

30 


223 

68 

Sex 

Men 

152 

30 

Women 

73 

38 


225 

68 


^ Cf. Chapter 3, The Measurement of Intensity, pp. 57-59. 
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those who, because of training or experience, have more standards of 
judgment upon which to base opinions; who have in addition, therefore, 
well-developed specific opinions — which, however, are for them unre- 
lated to the more inclusive frames of reference of interventionism or 
noninterventionism. The bewildered group differs significantly in that 
its members lack opinions because of an absence of interest, experience, 
or training and a consequent failure to have personal standards of judg- 
ment upon which opinion may be anchored. 

Summary Interpretation 

1 . The use of a battery of questions in a survey to gauge opinion on 
a broad issue indicates a technique to discover more accurately the con- 
sistency and breadth of opinion. The use of such a method should be of 
especial value when one confronts the problem of determining to what 
extent n])inion is meaningful, has become crystallized around a major 
issue at different points of time. 

2. If an int(‘nsity device is used in combination with a battery of ques- 
tions, the relationship between two opinion dimensions — breadth and 
intensity — can be studied. If a cluster of related questions is answered 
consistently and with strong conviction, then it is almost certain that 
ego-in volveincnt is the uniting bond. 

3. The u.se of a battery of questions makes it possible to isolate from 
the total .«ianiple those persons who have equivocal answers but whose 
equivocal answers may spring from quite different mental contexts. 

4. The general opinion of the proper course for this country to follow 
in the spring of 1941 with respect to the war is shown by this study to 
have been meaningfully divided by the popular descriptive phrases used 
at the time — interventionist and noninterventionist. Approximately the 
same proportions of the population were found in these groups by the 
different methods used to measure them. This fact, together with the 
high correlation between the intensity measure and the consistency found 
on the battery of (piestions, indicates that, for the overwhelming major- 
ity of |)eople, opinion on the general role the United States should play 
was a fairly closed, tightly organized system. Specific opinions seem 
clearly to be based on frames of references consistently referred to. 

This conclusion is, of course, not surprising in view of the personal 
involvement most peofde felt with the developing war situation. Fur- 
thermore, modern methods of communication made it possible for most 
people to engender and sustain an interest in the war itself and to gather 
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considerable information about it. This widespread interest combined 
with knowledge, when absorbed into personal values previously held, 
gave people standards of judgment from which they derived a frame of 
reference. If this had not been the case — if frames of reference had not 
been relatively firmly rooted — it is unlikely that all the various methods 
employed here would have yielded essentially the same results. 
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CHAPTER V 


SECRET VS. NONSECRET BALLOTS^ 

W HEN surveys are made using the method oi direct interviews, 
one question immediately arises. To what extent do respond- 
ents cover up or distort tlieir real opinions because of the face- 
to-face situation in which interviewing takes place? The interviewers 
are, in almost every instance, strangers to the respondents. When 
strangers ask them for their opinions, there is a possibility that respond- 
ents may be suspicious, embarrassed, nervous, inarticulate, irritated, hos- 
tile, or patronizing. Evidence n))orted in Chapter 8 indicates that the 
greater the difference between the status of the interviewer and the 
respondent, the more likely is he not to report his true opinions. 

In order to get some idea of how much ('pinions were distorted by 
the personal equation involved in the usual interviewing situation, two 
comparable populations were asked the same set of questions : o!ie popu- 
lation filled out a ‘'secret ballot'' ; the other population was interviewed 
in the usual way with answ^ers given orally to interviewers. This method 
has previously been used by AIPO in predicting election returns, the 
chief result being a marked decrease in the number of “undecided" votes 
recorded on the secret as compared to the nonsecret ballots. Crossley, 
who reports the use of a secret ballot in predicting the outcome of the 
1940 presidential campaign, cautions that some distortion of the sample 
is introduced by the elimination of people unable to read or write easily, 
since they tend to refuse the ballot.^ 

Method 

In the present .study, the secret-ballot technique was applied t(; ten 
questions selected because of their controversial nature. Six hundred 
and twelve ca.scs were obtained, 300 by the method of the secret ballot 
and 312 by the technique of the conventional interview. 1'he ballot forms 
were identical except for the heading “SEC'KET BALLOT" printed in 
heavy type at the head of half the blanks. The interviewers tried I0 
obtain a fairly homogeneous pcjpulation in general and concentrated on 
the lower middle socio-economic status. Urban subjects were used 

^ By William Turnbull. 

2 L. E. Benson, “Studies in Secret Ballot Technique,” Public Opinwn Quarterly, 1941, 
79-82. 

®A. M. Crossley, “Methods Tested During the 1940 Campaign,” Public Opinion 
Quarterly, 1941, 83-86. 
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exclusively; 303 from Brooklyn, 199 from Trenton, New Jersey, and 
no from Philadelphia.^ As the house-to-house polling method was 
employed, matching of population samples was obtained by using the 
secret ballot at every other house. Approximately the same percentage of 
refusals was obtained with each form. 

The interviewers carried a padlocked ballot-box with “SECRET 
BALLOT” printed ostentatiously on one side. When the secret ballot 
form was to be used, the box was prominently exhibited, the printing 
being made obvious to the respondent, who was assured that he would 
be allowed to fold his own ballot and drop it into the box himself. He 
was then given the ballot and asked to mark it privately. When the 
respondent was to be interviewed, the box was set down inconspicuously 
near the door, and was ostensibly just a container for used ballot forms. 

Results 

Vital statistics. The distributions of sex, color, income, and religious 
and political affiliation, as reported by the two groups, show close inter- 
group correspondence. Age as reported by the secret-ballot group and 
as estimated by the interviewer in the case of the interviewed group, 
shows equal similarity of distribution between groups. These facts sug- 
gest that the samples were effectively equated by the methods described. 

On the question of educational achievement a significant difference 
between the two groups is found, 13 per cent more of the interviewed 
group stating that they had had na schooling, and 1 1 per cent more of 
the secret ballot group stating that they had had some education at the 
high-school level.® 

It is likely that the group personally interviewed reported the facts 
more accurately, since there is a consistent bias in the direction of higher 
education on most surveys. The most probable explanation for this state 
of affairs is that there was a desire on the part of both groups to exag- 
gerate their educational attainments. The interviewed group realized, 
however, that exaggeration would be apparent to the interviewer. In the 
case of the secret ballot group, this restraining factor was absent. 

Opinions on ten controversial issues. In considering the opinion per- 

* While it is realized that a larger number of cases and more widely representative sam- 
pling would be desirable, an experiment performed on such a scale would be extremely 
expensive. It was felt that the sample used provided the best opportunity for close match- 
ing of groups, within the limits of the available funds. Many elaborations of this experi- 
ment — involving variations of respondents and interviewers — ^will suggest themselves. 
The present study at least opens up the general problem. 

* In the comparisons made in this study, a difference of 10.5 per cent is significant at 
the .99 level and a 7 per cent difference at the .90 level. 
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centages given below, it must be remembered that they are based on 
small samples which are not meant to be representative of the national 
population. 

( I ) The largest group difference is found on the question : Do you 
think the English will try to get us to ao most of the fighting for them in 
this war, or do you think they will do their fair share of the fighting f 
The percentage answers were : 


Figurje 8 


Will do their fair Will try to get us Don't 
share of the fighting to do their fighting Know 

Interview {HI 25% H 18% 

Secret Ballot HHi 42 % HHI 42 % H 1 6 % 


Difference 


■ 15%. 


■ 17% I 2% 


While the socially approved opinion is one of confidence in the Eng- 
lish, apparently there is a considerable undercurrent of mistrust which 
people do not care to express openly. Most of the difference obtained 
with this question was found in the answers from 303 cases in the 
Brooklyn, New York, area where there is a heavy concentration of Irish. 

(2) Do you think the Jews have too much pozver and influence in this 
country? 

Figurk 9 


Yes No No Answer 

Interview HIHIIIi 56% jlHi 27% H 17% 
Secret Ballot HHHH 66% HI i^7% Hi 17% 

Difference H 10% I 10% | 0% 


Again mistrust of an out-group is not readily vocalized. It is interesting 
to note that here, too, most of the difference was found between the two 
Brooklyn samples. One of the two interviewers in this area, although a 
Gentile, was of rather Jewish appearance; after the survey he reported 
that several of the interviewed group, before they answered his question, 
asked him if he were Jewish. The factor of the interviewer’s appearance. 
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then, presumably induced greater reluctance, on the part of this group, to 
express disapproval of the Jewish people.** 

(3) To the question: Do you think success is dependent mostly on 
luck, ability, or on pull? the answers were: 



Luck 

Figure 10 

Ability PuU 

Don't 

Know 

Interview 

M^4% 

IHI 64^ 1 8 % 


Secret Ballot 

■ 9 % 

■■75% l7% 


Difference 

l5% 


%5% 


It must be remembered that for both groups socio-economic status — 
usually considered a measure of success — was relatively low. Thus it is 
understandable that these individuals, when asked in the interview 
situation, tend to attribute success to luck or pull, or to give no opinion; 
the .secret-ballot group, on the other hand, more readily concedes the 
importance of ability. 

(4) Several other differences are found which, while not significant 
at the .99 level, are at least suggestive. 

% Difference 
on Secret Ballot 

Do you feel that you personally are doing some- 

thing that is important in helping to win thezvar? 9% fewer “Yes” 

The 7cwy things are going right now, does it seem 

to you that zve are zvinning the zvar or losing it? 9% more “Don’t know” 

In general, do you approz^e of the u*ay Roosez^elt ( 8% fewer “Approve” 

? v handling his job as President today? ( 6% more “No opinion” 

Eight per cent more of the interviewed than of the .secret group 
replied that they did not have a clear idea with resj)ect to llie question : 
Do you feel that you haz’e a clear idea of zvhat this zcar is all about — that 
is, zvhat we are fighting for? If this is not a chance difference, its expla- 
nation perhaps lies in the mechanics of the ballot construction. It is 
possible that although the interviewed subjects felt they had a general 
idea of what the war was about, they hesitated to say so, fearing that 

® Except for these two differences between the Brix>klyn sample and others, the results 
from the three urban centers were similar. 
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they would then be called upon to explain this idea in detail. As this 
question was the second asked, following one in which the respondent 
was required to estimate the probable duration of the war, the subjects 
were not yet accustonu-d to the **V>s — No*' form of most of tlie 
answers. The secret ballot group, with the ballot before them, were able 
to see that further elucidation would not be required of them, and so 
more readily marked the 

(5) Apart from the “vital statistics*’ questions (age. sex, etc.) already 
discussed, the questions which revealed essentJall) no differences be- 
tween the answers of the two groups were : 

About ho 7 V much linger d(f yc.-.i think the 7car unit lastf 

If Hitler offered peace no 7 v to all countries on the basts of not going 
farther, but of teazling ^natters as they are mnv, would you favor or 
oppose such a peace? 

Which of these tzvo things do you think the United States should try 
to do zvhen the war is ozrr: stay out of zvorld affairs as much as zve can, 
or take an active part in world affairs? 

Conclusions 

1. The methods of the interview and the secret ballot do produce 
marked differences in answers under certain conditions. 

2. These differences cast some doubt on the validity of the results ob- 
tained by the interview method when the subject feels that his answer, if 
known, would affect his prestige. 

3. The discrepancy is probably great enough to warrant the use of the 
secret ballot whenever questions which have accjuired high social prestige 
are involved, particularly when the questions are of a highly controver- 
sial nature, and of deep personal or social significance. 

4. The explanations of the differences obtained in this study are, of 
course, entirely “ex post facto,” and the differences elicited in this 
investigation can be assumed to be reliable only when the particular 
constellation of determinants found in this study is present. Had the 
matched samples been of different socio-economic level, sex ratio, geo- 
graphical and rural-urban distribution, race proportion, religious denom- 
ination, educational achievement, etc., differences of entirely different 
magnitude might have been found. Further experimentation will be 
necessary to di.scover the influence of such determinants on the differ- 
ences obtained. 

What bearing has this study upon polling practice? It has been pointed 
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out that the differences obtained are a function of the determinants 
operative; with national samples, stratified on the usual variables, the 
pattern of results might be altered considerably. It is possible that the 
results reported here exaggerate the discrepancies which usually obtain 
between “privately” and "publicly” expressed opinions, even on emo- 
tionally charged questions such as those used. That smaller differences 
may be expected when less delicate topics are involved is shown by the 
previous studies on elections, and by the fact that the more factual 
questions in this experiment revealed smaller discrepancies. 



CHAPTER VI 


"TRAINED*^ VS. UNTRAINED” INTERVIEWERS^ 

T he purpose of this study was to compare the work of interview- 
ers who had undergone a supervised training ]K*riod with those 
who had had no such training. Interviewers from the stalls of 
two nationally known polling organizations were used in the experiment. 
One of these organizations, the American Institute of Public 0 ])inion, 
until recently has secured and supervised the work of most of its inter- 
viewers only by mail.^ Although its interviewers receive, at the start, a 
manual containing detailed instructions as to correct interviewing pro- 
cedures, they are not given personal training or supervision by a member 
of the staff. The other agency, the National Opinion Research Center, 
likewise provides an instruction booklet for interviewers, but, in addi- 
tion, its interviewers are personally instructed by a member of the staff 
and obtain trial interviews under his observation before doing any 
regular interviewing on their own. The object of the exj)ei*iment was 
to determine whether the quality of work turned in by personally trained 
interviewers is noticeably superior to that done by interviewers whose 
only training has been by mail, and whom we are here arbitrarily calling 
‘‘untrained.”® 

Procedure 

Selection of interviewers. There were about 6o NORC interviewers 
who had received the prescribed training. Of these we were finally able 
to use 55. A corresponding list of AIPO interviewers was drawn up, 
matched on the basis of geographical location. Wherever possible, AIPO 
interviewers who were in the same cities as the NORC interviewers were 
chosen ; where such a choice was not possible, interviewers in cities of 
a comparable size were used. Due to the large size of the AIPO staff, 
there were often several interviewers available in a given locality. An 
effort was made to get a fairly random sample of the AIPO interviewers 

^ By Donald Rugg. 

* Strictly speaking, these interviewers are not AIPO interviewers, but are on the list 
of Public Opinion Surveys, Inc., the agency which handles the interviewing on American 
Institute surveys. For convenience, however, the designation “AIPO” will hereafter be 
applied to these interviewers. 

*The writer is indebted to the American Institute of Public Opinion and the National 
Opinion Research Center for making their interviewers and facilities available for ^bis 
experiment. Special thanks are due Elizabeth Bissell and Samuel Northcross of the 
AIPO, and Douglas Williams and William Salstrom of the NORC for the time and 
effort they spent in helping to set up the experiment. 
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by selecting not more than the proper proportion of the better interview- 
ers (as judged by their previous work) in those cases where a choice 
was possible. 

Questionnaire. The que.stionnaire was designed to include types of 
questions most diagnostic of interviewing ability, and known to demand 
careful interviewing and recording. 

PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 
OFFICE OF PUBLIC OPINION RESEARCH 

1. Do you feel that the information you are getting about the war is true and 
accurate ? 

□ Yes □ No □ Qualified answer □ Don't know 
Comment 

2. Which do you think is our No. i enemy in the war — Japan or Germany ? 

□ Japan □ Germany □ Both □ No opinion 

Why? 

3. About how much longer do you think the war will last ? 
□ Don t know 

4. What will bring the war to an end? 

5. Which of the following statements comes closest to describing how you feel, 
on the whole, about the people who live in (Germany) (Japan) ? 


(a) The . . . people will always want to go to war to 
make themselves as powerful as possible. 

German 

□ 

Japanese 

□ 

(b) The . . . people may not like war, but they have 
shown that they are too easily led into war by 
powerful leaders. 

n 

n 

(c) The . . . people are like any other people. If they 
could really choose the leaders they want, they 
would become good citizens of the world. 

□ 

□ 

Don’t know 

□ 

□ 


6. a. Are you employed at the present time? 

□ Employed full time □ Student 

□ Employed part time □ Housewife 

□ Employer □ Retired 

□ Unemployed 

If “Employed,” either full or part time, or “Employer,” ask b and c: 

b. What kind of work do you do ? 

c. Is your regular job in any way connected with the war effort? 

□ Yes, directly □ Yes, indirectly □ No 


If “Yes, directly,” or “Yes, indirectly,” ask d : 
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d. How? 

If “Yes, indirectly,” or “No” on r . ask e : 

e. Would you be willing to change your job to one in a defense factory at 
whatever pay the defense job would give yon ^ 

□ Yes O No □ Already on defense job DDepends 
If “No" or “Depends," ask for MAIN* REASON 


II “Housewife," “Unemployed.” “Retired,” or “Student,” on a, ask f 

f. Would you be willing to take a job in a drf» use industry? 

□ Yes □ No □ Depends 

If “No” or “Depends " ask for MAIN REASON 


If “Yes" on e or f, ask g : 

g. Would you be willing to take a defense job in another city ^ 

□ Yes □ No □ Depends □ Don’t know 

7. When the war is over, what do you think should be done to make sure of a 
lasting peace ? 


8. In the past, it has been the policy of draft boards to defer men with depend- 
ents. Now they are beginning to draft men with dependents. How do you feel 
about this new policy? 


9. HAND WHITE CARD TO RESPONDENT. Please tell me in which of 
these groups the average weekly income of ytiur immediate family belongs. 


Call by letter. 

□ A. Under $10. 

□ B. Between $fo. and $i4.9f> 

□ C. Between $15. and $I9.C)9 

□ D. Between ^20. and $29.90 


n E- Between $30. and $39 cy; 

□ F. Ih tween $40. and $59.99 

□ (]. Between $bo and $99.90 
nil. $!ori and Over 


□ Refuses answ'er 


10. a. Do yon n member FOR CERTAIN whetlier or not you voted in the 1940 
presidential election? 

(71 Yes, voted n No, didn’t vote □ No, too young to vote 


If “Yes," ask : 

b. Did you vote for Willkie, Roosevelt, or Thomas? 

□ Willkie □ Roosevelt □ Thomas □ Other 
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ij. Are you a member of a church? 

□ Yes Which denomination? 

12. In what country were your parents born? Father . . . . , 

Mother 

13 . a. What was the name of the last school you attended ? . . 


□ No 


b. How far did you po in that school? 

□ No schooling 
□Grammar school, incomplete 

□ Grammar school, graduated 

□ High school, incomplete 


□ High school, graduated 

□ College, incomplete 

□ College, graduated 

□ Other 


□ Wealthy □ Av. □ OR— WPA □Car □ Man □ Wh. 

□ Av.-f- □ F. DOR — Home Relief □No car □Woman □ Cl. 


Specific OccrpATioN Estimate Age 

Is your name in the telephone book (or your family’s name) ? □ Yes □No 

Place of interview : □ Home □ Office □ Street □ Other 

Date of interview 

Interview'er’s initials City 


HAVE YOU CHECKED ANSWERS ON EACH QUESTION 
AND ALL VITAL INFORMATION? 

Question I (war information true and accurate?) was chosen because 
previous experience had shown that it would yield a relatively large 
proportion of qualified answers. 

Examination of the comments would reveal whether or not the an- 
swers had been misclassified ; that is, whether instead of being recorded 
as qualified answers, they should have been marked “Yes’’ or “No,” or 
vice versa. Question 2 (Japan or Germany our No. i enemy? followed 
by a “why” line ) was ])rimarily a test of the interviewers’ ability to get 
good reasons for the opinions expressed. The interviewers were in- 
structed to press for definite estimates on Question 3 (how much longer 
will the war last?) and their work was judged accordingly. Question 4 
(what will bring the war to an end?) was also a test of ability to follow 
instructions. The interviewer.s w^ere told that the purpose of the question 
w'as to find out which side the respondent thought would wdn the war. 
Because the question is indirect, answers such as “a peace treaty,” or 
“a stalemate” are often obtained. In such a case, the interview’er was to 
ask the respondent which side he thought would win. 
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Question 5 (statements describing the German and Japanese people — 
a multiple-choice question) was one which had been used previously by 
the NORC but which was new to the AIPO interviewers, while question 
6 (occupation status, nature of work, willingness to work in a defense 
job) was familiar to the AIPO staff but new to the NORC interviewers. 
This gave interviewers of each staff a chance to try their hand at a new 
type of question. In addition, question 6 required a careful “follow- 
through” to make sure that the right parts of the (|uestions were being 
asked of the right people. Question 7 (post-war peace solutions) w'as in 
the free-answer form and provitled a check on the interviewers’ ability 
to elicit relevant and significant answers. Question 8 (draft men with 
dependents?) was what miglit be termed a “free-discussion’' fjuestion. 
The question itself merely sets the general subject of discussion. The 
interviewers were instructed to enter into a free di.scussion with the 
respondents, covering such points as: if the respondent is opposed to 
drafting men with dependents, why is he opposed? Are there any condi- 
tions under which he would favor drafting these men ? A similar ])robing 
of the reasons and conditions of those in favor of drafting wasasked for. 

Question 9 (weekly family income) had a tw'ofold purpose: ( 1 ) it 
provided a check on the interviewer’s economic ratings ; (2) the number 
of persons w^ho refused to answer this question served as an index of the 
interview^er’s success, or lack of success, in breaking dowm the respond- 
ents’ resistance to giving this personal type of information. The rest of 
the questions deal with background information. It is obviously impor- 
tant that the interviewer fill the.se out completely and accurately. Mistakes 
and omissions w^ere charged against his record. 

Assignment of intervicivs. Each interviewer had a cjuota of 10 ques- 
tionnaires to obtain. He was given a specific economic assignment ; that 
is, he was instructed to interview so many people at each economic level. 
The economic distribution assigned approximated the estimated incorre 
distribution in each locality. The assignments, therefore, varied between 
localities. 

Comparable assignments, however, were given to each pair of inter- 
viewers (working in the same or similar localities). To accomplish this 
end, it was necessary to equate the AIPO and NORC systems of eco- 
nomic ratings, since the tw^o organizations use different economic status 
categories. Although every effort w^as made to make the assignments for 
each pair of interviewers equivalent, it is not certain that strict com- 
parability w^as always achieved. The two systems of classification are set 
up in different terms and use different criteria; hence it is difficult to 
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translate one into the other. The implications of such discrepancies as 
may have existed will be discussed later. 

The interviewers were further instructed to divide their interviews, at 
each economic level, as evenly as possible between men and women. They 
were also told to select half their respondents over 40 years of age, half 
under 40, and to get a good age spread in each of these broad categories. 

In addition to obtaining his quota of ten ballots, each interview^er w^as 
asked to fill out an interviewer's ballot, on which he recorded his own 
opinions and background information about himself, and a supplemen- 
tary report, which contained his reactions to and criticisms of the ques- 
tionnaire and his experiences and problems encountered in interviewing. 

Rating of returned questionnaires. Ninety-six sets of ballots were 
finally returned (48 from each organization). These ballots were rated 
independently by four members of the staff of the Office of Public 
Opinion Research. The ballots were rated in pairs, in accordance with the 
method of assignment, and each rater determined whether the work of 
the A IPO interviewer was better, worse, or equal to the work of the 
corresponding NORC interviewer. In addition, each interviewer w^as 
given a grade ranging A (high) to D — (low). The points considered in 
arriving at the final grade were the following : 

1. Question i: Did the interviewer classify the responses to this question cor- 
rectly, as judged by the comments? Did he get a good proportion of com- 
ments, and did they sound authentic and verbatim? 

2. Question 2: Did the interviewer get whys from all his respondents? Were 
they full and revealing, or short and stereotyped ? 

3. Question j: Did the interviewer succeed in getting definite estimates in 
most cases, or did he have a large proportion of “Don’t knows” and indefi- 
nite answers ? 

4. Question 4: Did the interviewer get the required information, i.e. which 
side the respondent thought would wdn the war? 

5. Question 3: Were there any omissions or indications that the interviewer 
did not ask the question or record the answers properly? 

6. Question 6: Did the interviewer “follow through” properly on this question, 
asking the appropriate parts of the right people? Did he get complete infor- 
mation ? 

7. Question 7: Judged on the completeness and quality of answers. 

8. Question 8: Did the interviewer, on this free-discussion question, cover the 
I)oints which he was instructed to cover in the instructions ? 

9. Question g: (Family income). How many “refuses to answer”? How many 
ballots not checked at all ? 

10. Question 10: Checked for omissions. 

11. Question ii: Checked for omissions. Penalty for giving “Protestant” as an 
answer, since interviewers were told to give the specific Protestant sect of 
which the respondent was a member. 

12. Question 12: Checked for omissions. 

13. Question /.?.* Checked for omissions and to see whether name of last school 
attended corresponded with the answer box checked. 
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14. Economic assignment: Did the interviewer fulfill his economic assignment 
as directed? 

15. Economic ratings: Did the evidence from the family -income figure and 
from the person’s occupation indicate that he has been given the correct 
economic rating? 

16. Occupation: Did the interviewer get specific information on occupation? 
Such answers as “housewife,” “student,” “clerk, ” “works at Ford plant,” 
were penalized. 

17. Other background information: Information on car, sex. age, telephone, 
color, and place of interview was checked for completeness. 

18. Sex distribution: Were the interviews distributed between men and women 
as directed ? 

19. Age distribution: Did the interviewer distribute his interviews among peo- 
ple of different ages as instructed ? 

20. Interviewer* s ballot: Rated for completeness and quality. 

21. Costs: The interviewers were given fairly wide leeway on this count, but 
excessive cost was cause for reducing the grade, and lov' costs, provided 
they were not associated with sloppy interviewing, were a favorable factor. 

22. Supplementary report: Rated on the (juality of comments and criticisms. 

Results 

Over-all ratings. The results of the rating by pairs, for each of the 
four raters, are given in Table 17. This table shows in how many cases 
the AIPO interviewer was judged to be better than the NORC inter- 
viewer with whom he was paired, and vice versa. 


Table 17. Raters 



FM 

FW 

DR 

FC 

Consensus* 

AIPO Better 

24 

24 

uS 

17 

K) 

NORC Better 

22 

24 

25 

27 

22 

Tie 

2 


5 

4 

7 


48 

48 

48 

48 

48 


*The consensus ratings were derived in the following w'ay: In addition to making a 
paired comparison of each set of interviewers, the raters gave each interviewer a letter 
grade from A to D — (pluses and minuses w’ere used). These letter grades were con- 
verted to numbers (A = i ; A — = 2, etc. to D — =11). Each interviewer’s numerical 
grades were then summed to give a total grade score. Where the difference between the 
AIPO and NORC interviewer’s score was 3 or more, the interviewer with the lower 
score was judged to he better by this “con.sensus” rating. Where the difference in scores 
was 2 or less, it was considered a tic. The selection of a difference of 3 as a critical point 
was not as arbitrary as it might seem, for in nearly all cases where there was a differ- 
ence of 3 or more in the total score, a majority of raters had made their paired compari- 
son judgments in the expected direction. Where the paired comparison judgments were 
evenly split, but a difference of 3 or more in the score was present, it was an indication 
that those who chose the interviewers with the lower score had given them a wMer 
margin over their rivals than did the two raters who chose the interviewers with the 
higher total score. 
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Agreement among raters. The next table shows the degree of agree- 
ment among the four raters. It indicates in how many cases all four 
raters agreed that one member of the pair of interviewers was better, in 
how many cases only three members agreed, etc. 


Table 

18 



AIPO Better 

NORC Better 

Tie 

Total 

All four raters agreed 9 

15 


24 

Three of four raters agreed 8 

4 

I 

13 

Only two raters agreed 2* 

3 t 

6 

II 

19 

22 

7 

48 


* In these two cases, the AIPO interviewers were given the edge because two raters 
chose them, a third rater the NORC, and the fourth judged it a tic. 

tin one of these cases, the NORC interviewer was chosen for the reason above. In 
the other two cases, two raters chose the NORC interviewer, two the AIPO. However, 
the two who chose the NORC interviewers gave them a wider margin than did the two 
who chose the AIPO, with the result that there was a difference of 3 or more in the total 
grade scores. 

Average grades. Table 19 shows the average grade given the AIPO 
and NORC interviewers by each rater. (4 = B; 5 = B — ; 6 = C+) 


Table 19. Raters 



FM 

FW 

DR 

FC 

Average 

Average AIPO grade 

6.2 

5-6 

47 

6.4 

57 

Average NORC grade 

6,1 

5-5 

4-3 

6.1 

5-5 


From the.se over-all comparisons the following conclusions emerge, 
(i) There was no marked difference, in general, between the judged 
quality of the work turned in by the AIPO and NORC staffs. (2) De- 
spite the fact that the two staffs were almost on a par, the NORC inter- 
viewers had a slight but consistent edge over the AIPO. This conclusion 
is indicated by the consensus ratings; by the fact that, in the cases in 
which the NORC interviewers were judged superior, there was more 
clear-cut agreement among the raters ; and finally, by the higher average 
grade of the NORC interviewers, even by the two raters who did not 
give the NORC a majority of the paired comparison judgments. 

To determine whether this very slight but indicated superiority of 
the NORC staff was a reflection of personal training per se, or whether 
it was attributable to extraneous uncontrolled factors, the two staffs were 
examined with reference to their composition (that is, the data available 
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concerning the socio-economic characteristics of the interviewers) and 
to the comparability of the cross-sections which they interviewed. 

Composition of the two staffs. The chief difference in the personnel of 
the two staffs was in the ratio of men to women. In the AIPO staff this 
ratio was 7/9, while the NORC staff had only i man to every 7 women. 
It was impossible, in setting up the experiment, to overcome this sex 
differential, because the NORC staff, as a whole, contained an over- 
whelming majority of women, whereas a majority of all AIPO inter- 
viewers were men. The educational background of the two staffs was 
strictly comparable, as were their political affiliations (in terms of voting 
preference in 1940). The NORC interviewers, however, had on the 
average a slightly higher economic status than the AIPO — indicated by 
the family income figures and by a much larger proportion of Episco- 
palians (15 compared to 4 of the AIPOs) in the NORC group. There 
was a slightly wider age spread in the AllK^ group. In general, then, the 
AIPO interviewers represented a somewhat more heterogeneous group 
in terms of sex, age, and economic status. 

As a check on the influence of the sex disparity, average grades were 
computed for men and women separately in each staff. The results are 
given in Table 20. 



Table 

20 



Average grade (average of 

AIPO 

Men 

AIPO 

Women 

NORC 

Men* 

NORC 

Women 

all four raters* grades) 

6.1 

5-4 

5-6 

5-5 


♦ Since there are only six cases in this category, the figure cannot be regarded as very 
reliable. 


An examination of this table makes it clear that the small difference in 
average grade between the two staffs was a result of the lower grade 
(higher numerical score) given the AIPO men interviewers. If the 
AIPO grades are weighted in accordance with the NORC sex ratio, the 
resulting over-all average figure is identical with that obtained for the 
NORC staff as a w^hole (5.5). 

The inference from these figures is that the over-all difference in 
grades between the two staffs is primarily a reflection of the disparity in 
the ratio of men to women interviewers. The women on the two staffs 
did equally well ; it was the men who pulled the AIPO average down. In 
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view of this fact, it is impossible to conclude that “training” as such was 
responsible for the slight superiority of the NORC staff. 

Cross-sections interviewed by the two staffs. The average socio- 
economic status of the respondents interviewed by the NORC was much 
higher than that of the AIPO respondents. The median weekly family 
income of the AIPO respondents was $30.78, of the NORC respondents, 
$42.67. Fifty-one per cent of the AIPO respondents were high school 
graduates or better, as compared with 57 per cent of the NORC group. 
Forty-eight per cent of the AIPO group had telephones, 45 per cent cars, 
as compared with 61 and 64 per cent, respectively, of the NORC group. 

Table 21 


Economic Assignment Usual Economic Median Family Income 



on this Ballot 

Assignment 

on this Ballot 

AIPO 


(Approximate) 


Wealthy 
Average plus 

j 15% 

15% 

Over $100 

92.50 

Average 

31 

35 

4450 

Poor 

44 

43 

18.66 

On Relief 

10 

7 

11.94 

NORC 

A 

10 

4-8 

Over $100 

B 

30 

20-25 

72.56 

C 

32 

45-50 

39.22 

D 

18 

1 20-25 

1&80 

On Relief 

10 

11.36 


The reasons for this discrepancy are complicated by the fact that 
different systems of economic classifications are used by the two organi- 
zations. Examination of Table 21, however, will reveal some of the 
reasons for the noncomparability of the two cross-sections. The AIPO 
economic distribution on this ballot (on which the attempt was not made 
to get a complete national sample) was approximately the same as that 
regularly assigned on national cross-sections. The NORC assignment, on 
the other hand, was higher than that normally obtained. Even had the 
NORC distribution on this ballot been the same as that used on national 
cross-sections, it still would have been considerably higher than the 
AIPO distribution. This is shown by the median family income figures 
for each economic group. The AIPO “f’oor” group is practically iden- 
tical with the NORC “D” group in terms of median family income. Yet 
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the AIPO customarily assigns over 40 per cent “Poor” interviews, while 
the NORC had a quota of about 20 per cent “D” interviews.* Similarly, 
the NORC assigns 45-50 per cent “C" interviews, whereas the AIPO 
has only 35 per cent of its cases in the “Average” category. 

Judged by the objective criteria that are available (such as percentage 
of telephone ownership), it appears that the AIPO economic cross- 
section more closely approximated the actual distribution of income in 
the population as a whole. The upward bias of the NORC cross-section 
was probably due to a combination of two factors. ( i ) The criteria for 
the classification of economic status were not clearly enough defined to 
permit the interviewers to place respondents correctly in the economic 
scale. The “D” group which is presumed to constitute only :?o per cent 
of the population should not have the same median income figure as the 
“Poor” group, which is estimated to comprise nearly half the poj)ulation. 
(2) The interviewers were getting respondents who are too “high” for 
the categories in which they are placed. The solution of this problem 
(which, to a lesser or greater extent, is present in all subjective schemes 
of economic status classification) lies in the substitution of objective 
indices of economic level (such as rent or actual income) upon which 
to base the economic cross-section.® 

This discrepancy in the cross-sections obtained by the two staffs should 
not have had any material influence on the ratings. Inasmuch as the 
criteria used in grading were fairly independent of the type of respond- 
ent, the fact that the general level of the NORC respondents w'as higher 
than that of the AIPO respondents should not have made much differ- 
ence. The only possible effect of this bias might have been that the 
NORC respondents, being better educated and more well-to-do in gen- 
eral, were more articulate and returned a smaller percentage of “Don’t 
knows” on the free-answer and “why” questions. This circumstance 
might have predisposed the raters in their favor, but certainly such an 
effect would have been very slight. 

Comparison of performance on mdiviclual criteria. Despite the ab- 
sence of any clear-cut difference in the over-all performance of the two 
staffs, some insight into their comparative strengths and wx*aknesses is 
afforded by an examination of comparative performance on each of the 
criteria used in determining the final grade. Since a uniform rating scale 
was not employed by all four raters, it is impossible to present a consen- 

* This NORC quota has since been adjusted. 

® The NORC is now substituting more objective indices of economic status for the old 
A BCD system. 
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sus rating for each criterion. However, an objective check was possible 
on many of these points in terms of an actual tabulation of omissions and 
inaccuracies. These were supplemented by the writer’s subjective evalu- 
ations on points which did not lend themselves to objective treatment. 

The performance of the NORC interviewers was superior on these 
points : 

Question 6 (occupation status, nature of work, willingness to take a defense job) 
Despite the fact that this question was familiar to the AIPO interviewers, 
they handled it less well than did the NORC interviewers. On 82 ballots 
(out of a total of 478) they failed to get all the required information, while 
only 59 of the 479 NORC ballots were incomplete. 

Questions (draft men with dependents?) 

The work of 31 of the NORC interviewers on this question was rated 
“good” by the writer, whereas only 19 AIPO interviewers received a 
“good” rating. The superiority of the former was a result of their following 
more closely the instructions they were given about the handling of this 
free-discussion question. 

Completeness of occupation and other background information. 

The AIPO interviewers w’ere guilty of a few more omissions here than the 
NORC. 

Sex distribution. 

43 NORC interviewers got the proper sex distribution; 

30 AIPO interviewers were satisfactory on this count. 

Age distribution. 

30 NORC interviewers, 22 AIPO, got a good age distribution. 

Supplementary report. The average rating of the quality of the NORC reports 
was higher than that for the AIPO. 

The performance of the AIPO interviewers was superior on these 
points : 

Question i (Information about the war true and accurate?) 

The distribution of replies to this question obtained by the two staffs is indi- 
cated in the following table: 



AIPO 

NORC 

Yes 

159 

220 

No 

13 1 

122 

Qualified answer 

150 

97 

Don't know 

35 

37 

No answer 

3 

3 


478* 

479* 


AIPO 

NORC 

Got comment 

274 

184 

Didn’t get comment 

153 

270 

Comment indicates that answer was mis 



classified 

51 

25 


478* 

479* 


♦These figures do not total 480 (the assigned number) because 3 inter- 
viewers returned only 9 ballots instead of 10. 
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The pattern of replies obtained by the two staffs diflFcrs rather markedly. 
AIPO interviewers got a significantly higher proportion of qualified 
answers, with a correspondingly lower “Yes” percentage. They also got 
many more comments than did the NORC interviewers. Although it ap- 
pears that they were guilty of misclassifying more answers than the NORC, 
this difference is not necessarily significant, since tne NORC interviewers 
obtained fewer comments and hence there were fewer opportunities to 
judge the adequacy of their classifications. 

The “qualified answer” box, frequently used on the regular AIPO ques- 
tionnaires, was relatively new to the NORC interviewers. This practice 
factor may account for the difference in replies, in that the AIPO inter- 
viewers may have been more “qualified-answer crmscious” and less in- 
clined to force qualifications into a yes-no dichotomy. 

The AIPO interviewers were clearly superior in eliciting and/or recording 
spontaneous comments made by the respondents. This is an important abil- 
ity, since it provides a good indication of the extent to which respondents 
are interested and actively participating in the interview. 

Question 7 (post-war peace solutions) 

On this question, the performance of the AIPO interviewers was slightly 
superior. They got 25 less “Don’t know” responses, and the quality of 
answers they got was judged to be a bit better. 

Question g (weekly family income) 

Fifty-six NORC respondents refused to give their family income, as com- 
pared with only 19 of those interviewed by the AIPO. Since the NORC 
interviewers were not accustomed to getting this type of information, and 
the AIPO were, the factor of practice is t)robably responsible for at least 
part of this difference. 

The work of the two staffs did not differ aj^preciably on these points : 

Question 2 (Japan or Germany oiir No. 1 enemy?) 

Question 3 (how much longer w'ill the war last?) 

Question 4 (wdiat will bring the war to an end?) 

Question 5 (statements de.scribing German and Japanese people) 

Question 10 (vote in 1940) 

Question ii (religious affiliation) 

Question 12 (parents’ nationality) 

Question 13 (education) 

Fulfillment of economic a.ssignnient 
Quality of interviewers’ ballots 
Costs 

Sex differences. In view of the difference previously found between 
men and women in average grades, it was thought that the above differ- 
ences on individual criteria might also be primarily a result of sex differ- 
ences. However, an analysis of the results by sex did not show a con- 
sistent pattern, and would not permit the conclusion that the work of the 
AIPO women interviewers was entirely comparable with that of the 
NORC women. Hence weighting to correct for the disparity in the s^ex 
ratios would not have, in the case of these separate criteria, ironed out 
the differences between the two staffs. 
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Summary of differences. The NORC interviewers seem to have been 
somewhat more meticulous and careful in their work. They followed 
instructions more faithfully and took pains to fill out the required infor- 
mation more carefully. Although completeness and accuracy are stressed 
in the written instructions to interviewers put out by both organizations, 
it is likely that the supervised training period undergone by the NORC 
staff served to inculcate these objectives more effectively. 

The AIPO staff, on the other hand, showed greater facility in obtain- 
ing spontaneous comments and in overcoming resistance to answering 
personal questions. Part of this superiority must be ascribed to the factor 
of practice, since the AIPO interviewers had had more experience with 
these types of questions, but it is conceivable that the slightly greater 
socio-economic heterogeneity of the AIPO staff may have made it easier 
for them to contact and draw out all types of people more effectively. 

SuMMi\RY AND CONCLUSIONS 

1. A technique has been presented for the measurement of interviewer 
performance in terms of some of the more important criteria of public 
opinion poll work. This technique was applied to a comparison of the 
performance of “trained’' and “untrained” poll interviewers. 

2. In terms of over-all quality of work, as judged by four raters work- 
ing independently, there was no significant difference between the quality 
of work turned in by the trained and the untrained interviewers. The 
small difference which was in evidence was found to be a reflection of a 
disparity in the sex composition of the two staffs, hence not to be 
ascribed to the factor of training. 

3. Despite the absence of an over-all difference in the quality of work, 
NORC interviewers were found to be slightly more meticulous in fol- 
lowing instructions and getting complete data, while the AIPO inter- 
viewers were superior in the matter of eliciting spontaneous comments 
and securing personal information. These strengths and weaknesses of 
the two staffs counterbalanced one another in the end. 

4. Although this experiment does not indicate that trained interview- 
ers are superior to untrained ones, it does not necessarily follow that 
personal training and supervision of interviewers is of insufficient value 
to justify the expense involved. The head of the NORC staff stated, in 
submitting the list of interviewers who were to participate in the experi- 
ment, that he did not consider all of them to be really w ell trained. It is 
quite probable that a more intensively trained staff would have turned in 
work of a quality definitely superior to that of untrained interviewers. It 
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is obvious that, although reasonably adequate work ran be obtained from 
interviewers who are hired and supervised by mail, personal training and 
supervision of interviewers will keep the quality ot personnel and work 
at a much higher level. ATl’O, recognizing this fact, has inaugurated a 
policy of sending representatives to the field to give their interviewers 
more intensive, personally supervised training. 



CHAPTER VII 


THE RELIABILITY OF INTERVIEWERS^ RATINGS^ 

I N Tiiii past, checks have i>een supplied for the reliability of questions 
used on public opinion polls. In such experiments split-ballot tech- 
niques have been applied. Thus it is possible to keep the following 
factors relatively constant : wording of the question, make-up of cross- 
section, and time of interview. Such checks, however, do little to answer 
those critics of public opinion polling methods who point out the paucity 
of information available concerning the reliability and the validity of 
the controls used by polling agencies. It is the purpose of this paper to 
indicate possible techniques for estimating such statistics and to supply 
the results of the use of these techniques in field experiments. 

We shall define a control as any socio-economic characteristic which 
may be used in constructing or in checking the adequacy of a public opin- 
ion sample. We shall restrict the term variable control to those controls 
on which errors of classification will appear. Thus variable controls will 
include such characteristics as economic status, religion, possession of 
car or telephone, occupation, age, or education. Controls which are not 
variable controls might include sex, geography, or city size. That it is 
possible to find errors in classification even in these characteristics is 
clear, but we shall not concern ourselves with such exceptional cases. 

We shall consider reliability of controls from two points of view: 
(l) the consistency with which the same observers classify the same 
individuals; (2) the consistency with which different observers classify 
the same individuals. A measure of this reliability might be the correla- 
tion coefficient, a contingency coefficient, or the percentage of identical 
classifications. 

By validity of a control we shall mean a measure of the ability of 
observers to classify what they are supposed to classify. Results of stud- 
ies given here on the subject of validity will be unsatisfactory for numer- 
ous reasons. It is to be hoped, however, that others will apply the obvious, 
but expensive, techniques to get improved measures. 

Same Interviewers Used on a Panel 

In studying the case where the same interviewer reclassifies an individ- 
ual the following technique was used: 

( I ) A small sample was set up according to the stratifications usually 
' By Frederick Mostellcr. 
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employed by the Office of Public Opinion Research. These are city size, 
state, economic status, and sex. The interviewer was asked to obtain the 
name and address of each respondent if possible. 

(2) After a period of three weeks the same interviewers were sup- 
plied with the names and addresses of their respondents and asked to 
reinterview them, incidentally collecting the vital statistics on these 
respondents again. 

The accompanying table indicates the result when the same interview- 
ers reclassify individuals according to economic status. 


Table 22. Economic Status 





'lassification at 

Second hiterricw 




AV 

Av. 4 - 

Av. 

P OR 

Total 

Classification at 

W 

8 

r 



9 

First Interview 

Av.-f- 

2 


23 


64 


Av. 


13 

III 

10 

134 


P 



10 

5(y » 

67 


OR 


1 

I 

1 1 

4 


Total 

10 

54 

145 

67 2 

278 


r = .79, Identical Classifications 77%. 


In Table 22 and in the succeeding tables in this chapter, r is a product 
moment correlation coefficient. 

In Table 23 the estimates of age of respondent given by the inter- 
viewer on the two occasions are tabulated by ten-year inter vals. 

Table 23. Estimates of Ac:e 







Second Interviezv 





20-9 

30-9 

40-9 

50-9 

60-9 

70-9 

80-9 

Total 

First 

20-9 

29 







29 

Interview 

30-9 

I 

08 

3 


I 



73 


40-9 


4 

54 

2 




60 


50-9 


I 

7 

47 

3 



58 


60-9 




3 

39 

I 


43 


70-9 





3 

8 


11 


80-9 







3 

3 


Total 

30 

73 

64 

52 

46 

9 

3 

277 


r = .97, Classifications in same Ten- Year Interval 90%. 

It will be interesting to compare the results of Table 23 with those 
obtained when different interviewers are used on successive interviews, 
since many interviewers merely ask the age of respondent. The decrease 
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in reJiability when we have different interviewers, therefore, may be due 
in large part to differences in relations between interviewer and respond- 
ent rather than to differences in actual ability of interviewers to estimate 
age. On the other hand, the high reliability observed cannot be said to 
be due to any ability on the part of the interviewers. 


Table 24. Information about Ownership of Cars 




Second Intennew 



Car 

No Car 

Total 

First 

Car 

167 

3 

170 

Interview 

No car 

6 

80 

86 


Total 

173 

83 

256 


Identical Classifications 96.5%. 


It may be of some interest to compare these results with the responses 
of the same individuals to the same opinion question. 

Table 25 

Do you think Roosevelt is doing a good job, only a fair job, or a bad 
job in running the country? 

Second Interview 




Good job 

Fair job 

Bad job 

Total 

First 

Good job 

131 

28 


159 

Interview 

Fair job 

13 

75 

7 

95 

Bad job 


13 

19 

32 


Total 

144 

116 

26 

286 


Identical Responses 79%. 

We put no interpretation on this table ; it is offered only as one exam- 
ple of the reliability of an opinion question where opinion may be said to 
have attained about as high a degree of crystallization as can be expected 
on the type of question usually studied in public opinion polls. This table 
does give us a chance to compare the reliability of our controls with 
the reliability of one of our most stable opinion questions. 

Different Interviewers Classifying the Same Individuals 

In this second study where we compared results of different interview- 
ers interviewing the same people, the following technique was used to 
check the reliability of information on voting, economic status, age, and 
car and telephone information. 
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( 1 ) Interviewers were assigned as usual according to stratifications 
usually employed by the Office of Public Opinion Research : city size, 
state, economic status, and sex. The interviewer was asked to obtain the 
name and address of his respondents if possible. Thus a panel was 
formed. 

(2) In cities over 100,000 new interviewers were sent out to report 
on the paneled respondents. Thus both interviewers supplied the usual 
information on the same respondents with, of course, a lapse of time 
(about two months). 

(3) Tables were set up and correlation coefficients and percentages of 
identical classifications were computed to compare the classifications 
made on these individuals by the different interviewers. 

It must be remembered that the first interviewer was working under 
an assignment on economic status. In other words, the first interviewer 
had to get a certain number of persons in each of the categories Wealthy, 
Average Plus, Average, Poor, and On Relief. The second interviewer 
was doing what might be called “free interviewing" since he had no such 
restriction on his economic classification. Although theoretically, of 
course, the first interviewer had as much leeway as the second, since he 
could pick his respondents as he pleased, it is clear that when working 
on an assignment under the pressure of time, an interviewer may be 
tempted to classify a nearly borderline individual in a category w^hich 
will best suit his assignment. 

The accompanying table indicates the manner in which the twT> differ- 
ent sets of interviewers classified the same respondents according to 
economic status. 

Table 26. Economic Status 

Classification by Second Interviewer 




W 

Av.+ 

Av. 

P 

OR 

Total 

Classification 

W 

3 

3 

4 



10 

by first 

Interviewer 

Av.-f 

Av. 

P 

4 

2 

I 

20 

24 

2 

21 

74 

57 

5 

59 

6 

45 

105 

125 


OR 



8 

9 

9 

26 


Total 

10 

49 

164 

73 

15 

311 


r =: .63, Identical Classifications 54%- 

In Table 27 the estimates of age of respondent as given by the two 
interviewers are tabulated by ten-year intervals. 
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First 

Interview 


Table 27. Estimates of Age 


Second Interview 



Under 










20 

20-9 

30-9 

40-9 

50-9 

60-9 

70-9 

80-9 

Total 

20-9 

I 

41 

11 

7 





60 

30-9 


4 

05 

11 

2 

2 



84 

40-9 

1 


14 

46 

6 




67 

50-9 



I 

7 

25 

4 



37 

60-9 





9 

22 

2 


33 

70-9 







4 


4 

80-9 







I 

2 

3 

Total 

2 

45 

91 

71 

42 

28 

7 

2 

288 


r — .gi. Classifications in same Ten-Year Interval, 71%. 


We repeat that the high correlation found in Table 27 is not due prin- 
cipally to consistency in observation by different interviewers, but rather 
to the consistency of the res])ondent in stating his own age. 

Table 28 and Table 29 represent information gathered by the inter- 
viewers on possession of car and telephone. 


Table 28. Information about Ownership of Car 





Second Interviezv 




Car 

No Car 

Total 

First 

Car 

158 

23 

181 

Interview 

No Car 

18 

89 

107 


Total 

176 

1 12 

288 


Identical Classifications 86%. 


Table 29. Information about Telephone 





Second Interview 




Telephone 

No Telephone 

Total 

First 

Tel. 

161 

17 

178 

Interviezv 

No Tel. 

24 

105 

129 


Total 

185 

122 

307 


Identical Classifications 87% 


Table 30 supplies the result of asking the same question about voting. 
In this case, it must be remembered the reliability is just a measure of the 
consistency of the respondent in answering the same question, if we 
assume that the interviewer reports that response without error. 
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Second Interview 


First 

Didn’t vote 

Didn’t 

Vote 

44 

Voted 

Willkie 

6 

Voted 

Roosevelt 

6 

Total 

56 

Interview 

Voted Willkie 

2 

86 

10 

98 

V^oted Roosevelt 

6 

8 

118 

132 


Total 

5^ 

100 

r34 

286 


Identical Responses 87%. 


If we consider the tables on car. leleplionc, and voting as comparisons 
of the respondents’ consistency in answering the same (juestion, it ap- 
pears that respondents in big cities answer tliese purely factual questions 
in exactly the same manner in about 87 per cent of the cases. This per- 
centage is certainly higher than the percentage of times different inter- 
viewers classify identically the same individual on economic status. One 
reason we have a lower reliability in the case of economic status is that 
such classifications are less clean-cut than, say, “voted for Roosevelt.'* 
When we used the same interviewer on both interviews, however, we 
obtained a higher reliability. 

Another panel study made by OPOR was conducted in Chicago, 
and was composed of native whites. The first interviewers had quotas on 
economic status composed only of Wealthy, Average Idus, and Average, 
while the second interviewers were allowed to classify freely. 

The results on economic status are shown in Table 3 1 . 


Table 31, Economic Status 




Second Interviezv 




Wealthy 

Average 

Plus 

Average 

Poor 

Total 

First 

Wealthy 1 1 

7 

I 

0 

19 

Interview 

Average Plus 13 

11 

9 

0 

33 

Average 8 

24 

59 

5 

96 


Total 32 

42 

69 

5 

148 


Identical Classifications 55% 


Due to the truncation of the economic distribution, there seems to 
have been no improvement in ability to classify respondents identically 
on both interviews. This result certainly supports the hypothesis that 
errors in classification are due to the fineness of the categories rather 
than the number of categories used. 


,0^ problems of interviewing 

Without supplying the dsLta we will give herewith the percentages of 
identical classifications in the vital information of the Chicago poll 
corresponding to Tables 2^-30: 

1. In the same lo-year age bracket, 74%^ 

2. Identical car information, 89%, 

3. Identical telephone information, 90% , 

4. Identical voting information, 90%. 

Although we have slightly higher percentages of identical classifica- 
tions throughout the vital information of the Chicago poll, as compared 
with the poll in cities over 100,000 mentioned earlier, the differences can- 
not be said to be significantly higher at even the .10 level. If these differ- 
ences are reliable, however, it is impossible to say whether they are due 
to restriction of the sample, more careful selection of interviewers, or the 
shorter time lag between interviews (ten days in the Chicago interview 
as compared with two months in the first poll mentioned). 

Validity of Controls 

One way of measuring the validity of information supplied by the 
polls on economic status is to choose a group of people, study their eco- 
nomic characteristics, and have them classified by experts. Then one 
could correlate the results given by the interviewers with the opinions of 
experts. For the present paper, however, the expense of this method 
made it impractical. 

A less satisfactory procedure is to ask the respondents to which aver- 
age weekly income group they belong and correlate these responses with 
the interviewers’ classification. The result of such a procedure is shown 
in Table 32. 

Table 32 

Please tell nie in which of these groups the average weekly income of 
your immediate family belongs 




Over 

$40. 

$30. 

$20. 

$15. 

Under 




$60. 

$60. 

$40. 

$30. 

$20. 

$15. 

Total 

Classification 

W 

195 

17 

5 

I 


I 

219 

by 

A+ 

580 

276 

61 

37 

16 

7 

977 

intennetver 

A 

326 

936 

815 

487 

145 

82 

2791 


P 4 - 

30 

106 

284 

416 

21 1 

105 

1152 


P 

30 

124 

331 

732 

705 

745 

2667 


OAA & OR 

3 

6 

19 

75 

180 

625 

908 


Total 

1164 

1465 

1515 

1748 

1257 

1565 

8714 


r = .73. 
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Naturally, this method has several drawbacks. The interviewers' esti- 
mate of the respondent’s economic status is probably not independent of 
the statement about income given by the respondent. There are, of course, 
errors due to lack of veracity on the part of the respondent. 

If we restrict ourselves to cities over 100,000 we get the result given 
in Table 33. 

Table 33. Cities over 100,000 


Question: same as on Table 




Over 

$40. 

$30. 

$20. 

$ 15 - 

Under 




$60. 

$60. 

$40. 

$30. 

$20. 

$15. 

Total 

Classification 

W 

32 

1 

2 




35 

by 

A+ 

80 

19 

3 
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A 

46 

123 

73 

25 

6 

3 

276 


P+ 

4 

21 

61 

64 

19 

4 

173 


P 

2 

4 

25 

66 

81 

.S 4 

232 


OAA & OR 

I 

2 

4 

13 

36 

69 

125 


Total 

165 

170 

168 

168 

142 

130 

943 


r = .81. 

It will be noted that the correlation is significantly increased as a re- 
sult of holding the population density more nearly constant. 

With respondents on farms and in towns of less than 2,500, we find 
a correlation of .72 between the same variables. If cash income has less 
importance in determining socio-economic status on farms and in small 
communities, such a drop in correlation is readily explained. On the other 
hand, the difference may be due to a generally higher level of interviewer 
ability in large cities. 

Respondents' ozmi ratings. It may be of interest to compare the re- 
spondent’s own classification of his income group with that of the inter- 
viewer (Table 34). 

Table 34 

What income group in our country do you fed you are a member off 





Upper 


Lower 





Upper 

Middle 

Middle 

Middle 

Lower 

Total 

Classification 

W 

18 

19 

30 

3 


70 

by 

A+ 

18 

103 

173 

24 

12 

322 

Interviewer 

A 

4 

56 

546 

190 

78 

874 


P+ 

I 

16 

253 

193 

118 

581 


P 

X 

6 

164 

225 

358 

754 


OAA & OR 



45 

62 

248 



Total 

42 

202 

I 2 II 

697 

814 

2966 





r = .60. 
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We find a considerably lower correlation between the respondent’s 
subjective classification of his income group and the interviewer’s classi- 
fication, as shown in Table 34, than in that between the respondent’s 
objective classification of bis income status and the interviewer’s classifi- 
cation of economic status as indicated in Table 33. This difference is prin- 
cipally due to the well-known tendency of the higher income groups to 
classify themselves in somewhat lower brackets than they are, and of the 
poor to overestimate their income level. 

The most likely reason for this tendency is the difference in standards 
of judgment used by the upper and lower income groups. Upper income 
jjeopic seem to compare themselves with an even higher income group, 
while the poor see all around them people even worse off than they are. 

The correlation between the interviewer’s classification and the re- 
spondent’s subjective classification of himself is slightly higher than the 
correlation between the respondent’s subjective and objective classifica- 
tions of himself. These correlations are respectively .60 and .58. 

Summary 

1. When the same interviewers reinterview the same respondents, the 
reliability of their ratings on controls is high. A correlation of .79 was 
obtained between ratings on income, .97 between ratings on age. 

2. When different interviewers interview the same respondents, the 
reliability of their ratings is also found to be high. A correlation of .63 
is obtained between ratings of different interviewers on income, .91 
between ratings on age. 

3. Further studies on the problem of validity of ratings are needed. 
They have not been done by OPOR because of the expense involved. 
The study reported here is not regarded as highly satisfactory, although 
it does provide certain evidence that interviewers’ ratings on economic 
status as judged by reported income is high (r of .73). A higher correla- 
tion was found in urban than in rural areas. 

4. The interviewers’ classifications of respondents’ incomes correlates 
more highly with the respondents’ reported incomes (.73) than does 
either (a) the respondents’ subjective classification of their income 
groups with the interviewers’ clas.sification (.60) or, (b) the respond- 
ents’ classification of themselves and the incomes they say they receive 

(.58). 
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INTERVIEWER BIAS AND RAPPORT^ 


C OMPARATIVELY little is kiiowii of the many factors at play when 
a survey is in the field and interviewers arc meeting the sample 
population face to face. To what extent do respondents react 
the question itself and to what extent to some characteristic of the inter- 
viewer or to some extraneous factor in the environment ? Do the opinions 
of interviewers affect the intonations and inflections of his voice, his 
gestures, and his whole manner when he is asking someone else for his 
opinion? How much do interviewers force vague and inconclusive an- 
swers into the specific categories called for on the fjuesticjiinaire? Some 
of these points have been discussed academically and vaguely with inter- 
viewers themselves during their training, but little is known about the 
degree to which they may and do affect poll results. 

The studies reported here explore some, but by no means all. of the 
possible distortions of opinion due to the face-to-face relationship be- 
tween interviewer and respondent. 

I. Influence of interviciuers' opinions 

For some time the American Institute of Public Opinion and the 
Office of Public Opinion Research have made a practice of surveying the 
opinions of interviewers at the same time their national surveys are con- 
ducted. Each of the a])proximately 200 interviewers who receives an 
assignment on a national survey is sent an “Interviewer’s Ballot.” This 
ballot, identical with that used on the national survey, is to be filled out 
by the interviewer himself, expressing his own opinions; and he returns 
his own ballot with his completed as.signment." Hence it has been possilile 

1 This problem was first t.\aininc*(I liy William Salstrom when he was a research 
assistant at OPOR. He is rcspon.sible for most of the over-all analysis of interviewer 
bias and the studies of bias in sections and in diflferent-sized cities. Salstrom is now Asso- 
ciate Director of the National Opinion Research Center of Denver University. The other 
analyses presented here were made by Daniel Katz, Donald Rnjjg, F*rederick Mostcller, 
and Frederick Williams. 

2 In interpreting the results shown below, the reader must be warned that there was no 
objective means of determining whether any particular interviewer filled in his “Inter- 
viewer’s Ballot” on the questionnaire used in this analysis before or after completing his 
interviewing assignment. If many of the interviewers did their interviewing first and had 
their own opinions formed bv the responses of their respondents, the differences .shown 
below may be slightly exaggerated. It is not possible to determine from these aala 
exactly how much effect this factor may have had, but it is doubtful that the accumulated 
effect would invalidate the results. 
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to analyze the results found on any particular question for the national 
population by the opinions of the interviewers themselves. 

This analysis — to determine the extent to which interviewers with 
different opinions reported similar opinions from respondents — was car- 
ried out on an AIPO survey made in October 1940. Although only a 
small number of questions was asked on this survey, over 12,000 inter- 
views were completed on the same questions within a single week. How- 
ever, approximately one-third of the interviews had to be eliminated on 
the basis of two counts. An interviewer’s entire assignment was excluded 
(i) if the interviewer failed to return an Interviewer’s Ballot or (2) if 
the interviewer used an assistant to help him with part of the assignment. 
This second qualification was necessary since the assistants seldom sent 
in an interviewer’s ballot. 

This survey was aimed mainly at predicting the forthcoming presi- 
dential election, and the ballot included only one nonelection question, 
as follows; 

‘'Which of these two things do you think is more important for the 

United States to try to do — 

To keep out of war ourselves, or 

To help England win, even at the risk of getting into the war?” 

On this ballot there was also a category for respondents who could 
express "No Choice” between the above two alternatives. In the following 
analysis the respondents who expressed ”No Choice” were arbitrarily 
omitted in order to simplify the presentation.® 

The ballots for the national sample were divided according to the 
interviewers’ opinions on the above question concerning helping England 
or keeping strictly out of the war. Then each of these groups was sorted 
to find what percentage of the respondents in each group chose each of 
the alternatives. The results are shown in Figure 1 1 . 

The i6-per cent difference in results betw^een these two groups has 
a critical ratio of 13.9. This difference is so great for the size of the 
sample used that the possibility of this difference occurring by chance is 
almost incalculably small. 

\\1ien this same analysis is carried out on certain subgroups of the 
population, the differences are in the same direction: the ”Keep-Out” 
interviewers consistently get a higher “Keep-Out” vote among their 

3 In future analyse.*; the differences in the amount of “No Opinion” .vote obtained by 
different interviewers should be examined. In fact, a brief analysis indicated that, on this 
question, about a fourth of the interviewers were responsible for obtaining 8o per cent of 
the “No Choice” vote. 
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Figure 11. Comparison of Interviewers' and Re- 
spondents* Opinions 


Interviewers 

Favored: 


Helping England 


Opinions of respondents 
reported by Interviewers 


Favored Helping 
England 



60 % 


Favored Keeping 
Out 



40 % 


Keeping Out 


F avored Helping 
England 



44 % 




respondents than do the *‘Help-England** interviewers, h^or instance, 
when the questionnaires are divided by seven geographical regions of 
the United States and within each of the regions by the sex and the 1940 
political party preference of the respondents, not one of the differences 
in the resulting twenty-eight cells is in the opposite direction from that 
found on the totals. 

A further analysis of these figures was made in which the interview- 
er’s political preference was related to the respondent’s political prefer- 
ence in addition to the relationship between the interviewer’s and the 
respondent’s choices on the question ‘'Keep Out” z^s. "Helj) England.” 


Table 35. Relationship between Interviewers’ and Respondents’ 
Political and War Attitudes 




% ** Keep-Out* 

% ** Keep-Out' 



Interviewer*s 

Respondents 

Obtained by 

Obtained by 



1940 

mo 

*’ Keep-Out* 

' 7 / elp-E ngland** 



Preference 

Preference 

Interviewers 

Interviewers 

niff. 

C.R. 

Roosevelt 

Roosevelt 

51.1% 

30.9% 

20 . 2 % 

8.7 

Willkie 

Willkie 

64.0 

43.4 

20.6 

9.1 

Roosevelt 

Willkie 

56.2 

49.6 

6.6 

1.9 

Willkie 

Roosevelt 

47.8 

37.7 

10. 1 

4.2 


It will be noticed in Table 35 that when interviewers are dealing with 
respondents whose political preference is the same as their own, they are 
more likely to obtain answers to the questions in correspondence with 
their own opinions on the “Keep Out — Help England” question than 
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when they are interviewing respondents of opposite political beliefs. 
This fact opens the possibility that interviewers have a tendency, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, to choose respondents whose whole frame of 
reference is like their own. On this particular ballot the question concern- 
ing political preference was asked last, and, theoretically, the interviewer 
and respondent did not know of each other’s political beliefs when the 
question on “Keep Out” 7fs. “Help England” was asked. 

Trends in bias. An attempt has been made to investigate the bias 
trends, particularly when the interviewer has changed his opinion on a 
(jucstion between the times it was asked. The same interviewers inter- 
viewing on the same question in the same locality w^ere used. 

There is no evidence that a change of opinion by an interviewer will 
automatically bias his respondents in the opposite direction. The over-all 
picture remains the same : considering all the interviewers, the bias on 
the question is consistent from ballot to ballot, but considering only the 
interviewers duplicated on the two ballots and their change or constancy 
of opinion, the data do not indicate any positive results. 

An example of the type of data resulting from this study is the 
following : 


Do you think the government is giving the public as much 
information as it should about the war? 


! ntcnnci^fcrs' Responses 


Respondents Say: 

1 st Ballot 

Ballot 


1 st Ballot 

2 nd Ballot 



Yes 

547o 

72% 

Yc.s 

Yes 

No 

37 

21 



No Opinion 

9 

7 



Cases 

740 

785 



Yes 

4870 

6370 

Yes 

No 

No 

44 

28 



No Opinion 

8 

I 



Cases 

110 

III 



Yes 

487o 

687o 

Xo 

Yes 

No 

43 

26 



No Opinion 

9 

6 



Cases 

225 

213 



Y'es 

A 3 % 

63% 

No 

No 

No 

47 

27 



No Opinion 

10 

10 



Cases 

206 

245 


Although this tabulation does indicate a slight tendency on the part 
of respondents to increase or decrease their “Yes” response relative to 
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changes of opinion by interviewers, the results are well within the sam- 
pling error even at the .90 level of significance. It has been observed, 
furthermore, that this tendency is not consistent from question to 
question. 

Bias on ''open-ended'' questions. Not so generally known is the elYert 
of interviewer bias on “open-ended” or “free-answer” (piestions as com- 
pared with “closed-end” questions. After extensive investigation OPOR 
found that when experienced interviewers were used, there was no 
evidence that open-ended questions produced more bias due to inter- 
viewer opinion than did dichotomous questions. Idiis finding is impor- 
tant because of the present tendency on the part of .some agencies to 
employ free-answer questions almost exclusively and hecau.se of their 
great value in exploratory work. 

2. Differences when area is held constant 

It is reasonable to ask if these differences are really due to interviewer 
bias, or perhaps due to the concentration of isolationist and interven- 
tionist opinion in certain areas. Interviewers chosen in a certain area 
could, by chance, represent the opinions of the majority of residents in 
that area. 

In order to test this hypothesis the questionnaires were further ana- 
lyzed by pairing interviewers who worked in the .same areas and ob- 
tained similar samples, but who held opposite views on the question of 
“Keep Out” vs. “Help England.” 

It was possible to pick out twenty-two cities and towns in which two 
interviewers with oj)posing opinions could be compared. The results of 
the two groups differed by 9.4 per cent (C.R. == 3 0). Thus it would 
seem that, even when area is held constant, the “Keep-Out” interviewers 
get significantly more “Keep-Out” responses than do the “Help-Eng- 
land” interviewers. But when we compare this difference with that ol)- 
tained when the interviewers were not paired, we find a drop from it) 
per cent difference to 9.4 per cent. It would aj)pear that we have ac- 
counted for at least part of the obtained difference merely on the 
basis of place of interview. Such a supposition, however, is not the 
real answer as the following analysis shows. 

3. Differences by siac of place 

The questionnaires used on the paired-interviewer analysis w'tj 
divided into three groups according to the size of the place in which 
the interviewing was done. Another survey, taken about the same time 
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was used for this analysis. The question analyzed was: “Do you think 
that the United States Navy should be used to convoy (guard) ships 
carrying war materials to Britain?” 

Results are shown in Figure 12 . 


Figure 12. Comparison of Interviewers’ and Respondents’ 
Opinions by Size of Town in Which Interviewing Occurred 


Size of 
Place 


Percentage **Yes*" 
Obtained by 
^^Yes” 

Interviewers 


Percentage "Yes'* 
Obtained^by 
"No" 

Interviewers 


Over 

100,000 


49 


51 


2,500. to 

100,000 


58 


46 


Under 2,500 
and rural 




Difference 

in**Yes"% 

Reported 



Figure 12 shows that in large cities interviewers* opinions are not 
effectively correlated with the opinions of their respondents. In fact, 
a slight negative difference is obtained. In the small towns and rural 
farm areas, on the contrary, the difference is large. 

Several factors may bear on this result. In the first place, an inter- 
viewer is probably better known by his respondents in a small town than 
in a large city. As a result, he may consciously or unconsciously choose 
respondents who think as he does himself, or, at least, with whom he 
is acquainted and who may be most likely to share his own views. Or, 
the respondents may answer in terms of their knowledge of the inter- 
viewer's opinions. Secondly, interviewers in larger cities, for the most 
part, receive larger interviewing assignments, receive assignments more 
frequently and also stay with the organization longer. Since interviewers 
are usually instructed to avoid their friends when choosing respondents, 
interviewers in large cities are less likely to interview persons with whom 
they have had previous acquaintance. 

One suggestion which arises from this analysis is that interviewing 
in small towns and rural areas should be handled by people who are 
not local residents, but who may, for example, be sent from large 
cities in the area. 
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4. Difference in socio-economic status of interviewers 

a. Differences in sex, age, and income. The differences between opin- 
ions on a variety of questions reported by interviewers when inter- 
viewers are separated by sex, age, or income arc neither consistent nor 
significant. The considerable data analyzed by OPOR on these variables 
do not provide us with a solution to the problem: what is the most 
unbiased type of interviewer? It is likely that the most important 
variables are not rough indices of this sort but other more subtle 
variables such as those reported below. 

b. Class differences. The interviewers of most polling organizations 
are white-collar workers, with the appearance and attitude typical of 
educated members of the middle class. Does their class membership in- 
fluence their selection of respondents or the opinions which respondents 
express to them? The problem here is not so much one of bias as it is 
degree of rapport between members of different social classes. 

In an experiment previously reported, the same assignments were 
given to nine middle-class interviewers and eleven specially trained 
working-class interviewers in a low-income area of Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania.* The ballot included questions on labor issues, the war, and 
government ownership of industry. Each interviewing staff was given 
the same type of sample population to poll, and each staff completed 
about 600 interviews. The study was made in March 1941. 

On the average, the working-class interviewers selected respondents 
who were higher in socio-economic status than the respondents selected 
by the middle-class interviewers. In other words, the selection w'ent 
exactly counter to the theory that a person in a given economic class 
tends to select people like himself. The main reason for the difference in 
groups interviewed lay in the inexperience of the working-class inter- 
viewers. Five of the nine middle-class interviewers, regularly employed 
by AIPO, had become accustomed to going very low in the socio- 
economic scale in order to get a true cross-section of the population. 
Many of the working-class group, on the other hand, new to the whole 
interviewing procedure, placed a premium on interview'ing middle- and 
upper-income people because they thought their opinions were worth 
more than those of the uninformed and the poorly dressed. 

In spite of this fact, the opinions reported by the working-class inter- 
viewers were consistently more radical than those reported by the middle- 
class interviewers. The difference was especially marked on labor ques- 

« Daniel Katz, “Do Interviewers Bias Polls?”, Ptiblic Opinion Quarterly, 1942, 6, 
248-268. 
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tionSf particularly for the trade-union members interviewed by the two 
staffs. An example of this difference is shown in Figure ij, where 
iinion-niembers were asked whether or not they favored a law against 
sit-down strikes. 


I'lOURE lo. COMPARISOX OF INTERVIEWS MaDE BY Mw- 

oi.e-Class and Working-Class Interviewers 


Opinions of Union 
members reported by 
interviewers on law 

forbidding sit-down Middle-Class Working-Class 

strikes Interviewers Interviewers 


Favor 


Oppose 


No opinion 



On war questions llie working-class interviewers reported more 
isolationist sentiment than did the middle-class interviewers. 

These differences in reported opinion parallel the differences in 
opinion between the two interviewing staffs themselves — the working- 
class interviewers were somewhat more radical and more isolationist 
in their views than the middle-class interviewers. 

Two facts make it seem likely that the findings of the working-class 
group are more representative of the true state of opinion in this low- 
income area of an industrial city than are those of the middle-class 
interviewers: (i ) The opinions reported by the five experienced AIPO 
interviewers are on most questions more radical than those reported by 
the four newly trained white-collar interview'er.s — the more experienced 
middle-class interview’ers swing over in the direction of the findings of 
the working-class interviewers. ( 2 ) the comments reported by the 
working-class interviewers show that they had better rapport with their 
respondents than did the middle-class interviewers. Particularly w^as this 
true on labor issues. The working-class people interviewed in this experi- 
ment— especially the respondents w’ith strong prolabor views — seemed 
to express themselves more freely to interviewers whom they regarded 
as members of their own class. 

c. Racial differences. When interviewing any persons who are mem- 
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bers of a minority racial group in a culture, it is of the utmost impor- 
tance to have interviewers who are either members of the race or who, 
because of their special linguistic background or an intimate association 
with the group, are known from previous experience to be al)lc to gain 
immediate confidence and get complete rapi)ort. lleie, again, we are 
not concerned with bias as such but with a condition affecting the re- 
liability of an expressed opinion. 

An experiment done by the National Opinion Research Center in 
May 1942 neatly contrasts the difference of opinion reported hy white 
and Negro interviewers of Negroes in a large southern city. White 
and Negro interviewers were given the same assignments. Eacli inter- 
viewing staff completed approximately 500 cases. Figure 14 show's the 
results.® 

5. The Relation of intervieunng experience to intcrvieiv bias 

To determine whether experienced interviewers show less bias than 
inexperienced ones, the results of twelve (juestions on two OPOR 
questionnaires were examined.*^ 

® These figures are taken from the new’spaper PM, New York City, .Sopteml)cr 9, 1942. 

® The questions were : 

Ballot A {July 10, 1941) 

Senator Wheeler says that the power of the United States should he put behind a peace 
movement to end the war now. Do you agree, or disagree, with Senator Wlieeler’s 
statement ? 

Do you approve, or disapprove, of the government’s action in taking over the (k'fense 
of Iceland? 

Which of these two things do you think is the more important — That Germany be 
defeated, or That this country keet) c»ut of w'ar? 

It has been said recently that in order to keep the (iermans out of North and South 
America, we must prevent them from capturing the islands off the west coast of Africa. 
Do you think we should try to keep the Germans out of tlie islands off the west coast 
of Africa? 

Should the United States take steps now to keep Jajiati from becoming more powerful, 
even if this means risking a war with Japan? 

Do you think that in America anybody should be allowed to speak on any subject any 
time he wants to, or do you think there arc limes when free speech should be prohibited? 

Ballot B (November 19, 1941) 

Do you feel that, in general, the information you are getting about the war situation 
is true and accurate? 

Do you think the government is giving the public as much information as it should 
about the war ? 

Should the United States take steps now to keep Japan from becoming more powerful, 
even if this means we have to go to war against Japan? 

Do you believe the British are dt>ing all they jKJssibly can to win the war? If Germany 
should defeat England and Russia in the present war, do you think G(*rmany would 
start a war against the United States within the next ten years ? 

In general, do you approve, or disapprove, of the way Roosevelt is handling his job 
as President today ? 
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Figure 14 


Would Negroes be treated 
better or worse here if the 
Japanese conquered the 


U.S.A.? 


Negro 

Interviewers 

Reported 


White 

Interviewers 

Reported 


Better 
Same 
Worse 
No opinion 


■ 9% I 2 % 



Would Negroes be treated 
better or worse here if the 
Nazis conquered the U.S.A.? 


Better 
Same 
Worse 
No opinion 


1 3 % Il% 



■ 15% 



Do you think it is more im- 
portant to concentrate on 
beating the Axis, or to make 
democracy work better here 
at home? 


Beat Axis 

Make democracy work 
No opinion 



62% 


26% 


26% 


■ 12 % 


Approximately 200 inter vie wxts worked on each of the two question- 
naires. Of these, the fifty interviewers who were most experienced and 
the fifty wlio were least experienced were selected in each case. The 
criterion of experience used was the total number of assignments each 
interview^cr had done. The median number of assignments for the 
experienced groups w^as around 50, while for the less experienced in- 
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terviewers it was less than 10. On each assignment, interviewers were 
given an average of fifteen ballots. 

The measure of interviewer bias used is the same as that described 
above on page 108. 

Table 36 compares the average bias for tlie cxj)erieiiced and the less 
experienced interviewers on the u (iiiestions used. Tliat longer inter- 
viewing experience was not effective in reducing the amount of inter- 
viewer bias is evident. 

Table 36. Comparison of Rrt*okts oi< Expekifnckd ano Less Mxpkri- 

E N c i .i i In r KR v ' !•: \\ i : k s 

.d?*. nt(/c J Has 

Interz'ieu'crs in Per cent 

Experienced 5.ot> 

Less Experienced 5.o.> 

6 . Correcting for intcn*icwcr bias 

What should the investigator do to correct for interviewer bias? Just 
w'hat adjustment might be made is difficult to determine in advance. If 
an investigator is using interviewers to gather information on a wide 
variety of issues — wdiich is the usual ca.se — it becomes highly imj)rac- 
ticable to assign interviews in advance even to interviewers whose 
opinions have been probed. Gallup uses a[)proximately an equal number 
of Republican and Democratic interviewers, but obviously party af- 
filiation is only one of many sources of bias. 

The studies reported here may leave the impression that because of 
interviewer bias the work of public opinion polls is largely invalidated. 
But by and large, the over-all difference obtained in a figure on a na- 
tional poll will not vary significantly from a figure adjusted for inter- 
viewer bias. For example, it will be recalled that a difference of 16 per 
cent w'^as obtained in the answers reported by interviewers who favored 
helping England at the risk of war and those who thought we should 
try to keep out of war. However, if we give the “Help-England” and 
the “Keep-out” interviewers equal weights in the sample, the national 
percentage for “keep out” increases by only 1.3 per cent, which is not 
statistically significant. 

The results reported above, although of precautionary value and of 
psychological interest, should not greatly disturb any investigator who 
uses common sense in setting up his assignment, who can plan contro^’ed 
investigations when he suspects that lack of rapport may influence ex- 
pressed opinion, or who realizes the elementary principle that class and 


.■h'cragc 

Deviation 

1.86 

2.36 
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ladal discrepancies between a "regular” native, white-collar, middle- 
class interviewer and various other nienibcrs of the population not fitting 
into this social niche must be niimniized by specisi supplctnentsry inter- 
viewers. 

By and large, if an investigator is interested in correcting for inter- 
viewer bias (not lack of rapport due to class or racial differences), it 
appears that he will be playing safe if he selects an equal number of 
interviewers who reflect the major biases an issue is likely to arouse/ 

Summary 

The studies reported here are essentially exj)loratory : they point out 
certain problems affecting the face-to-face interviewing situation and 
indicate strongly the need for further research before systematic general- 
izations can be made on tlic problem of interviewer bias and interviewer 
rapi)ort. The following conclusions, however, seem tenable. 

1. The oi)inions interviewers report have been found on certain ques- 
tions to correlate with the opinions of the interviewers themselves. 

2. There a[)i)ears to be an inverse correlation between the degree of 
relationship between interviewers’ and respondents’ opinions and the 
size of the town in which interviewing occurs. 

3. Interviewers who arc highly experienced show as much bias as 
less experienced interviewers. 

4. Discre])ancies l)etween interviewers and respondents on the ground 
of class or race definitely hamper rapport and create a distortion of true 
opinion. 

5. Although interviewer bias exists, by and large the biases in one 
direction cancel those in the opposite direction, so that the over-all per- 
centage of opinion is not likely to be significantly wrong. (This conclu- 
sion is, of course, not meant to imply that error due to lack of rapport 
tends to cancel itself out.) If an investigator wants to minimize inter- 
viewer bias, he should choose an equal number of interviewers who are 
biased in different directions. 


^ Sec Appendix 2 for formidno demonstrating this ronrlusion. 
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REFUSALS AS A SOURCE OF FIAS^ 

T he problem of this article is the effect of refusals in distorting 
the ideal stratified sample of the public opinion polls. Our method 
will be to compare the characteristics of people interviewed with 
those who are approached but from whom complete interviews cannot 
be obtained. 

On two surveys made tb-.‘ Othce of J^ublic Opinion Research in 
March and July 194*\ interviewers were given the following instruc- 
tions : “On this assignment we are asking you to keej) a complete record 
of all people you approach who for ony reason ivhatsoczwr refuse to be 
interviewed or who discontinue an interview that has been started. In 
every instance you should try to obtain the answer to the first question 
on the regular ballot. If you are not able to obtain an answx*r to the first 
(|uestion, fill in tlie information about the per.son on the record form. We 
w'ant this record regardless of the reason for failure to comiilete the 
interview. Prosaic reasons like T have to catch the next bus downtown’ 
are just as important as ones like T don’t talk to anybcxly about the war.’ 
From our standpoint the most important thing is that you send us 
complete information about each person approached. The refusals and 
incompleted interviews are just as important as the ballots, and the time 
you spend on them should, of course, be included in your interviewing 
bill.” 

Four hundred and twenty-nine refusals and incompleted interview's 
were recorded in the March survey, and 476 in the July survey. This 
represents in both cases 14 per cent of the })eoi)le aiiproached for inter- 
views. Table 37 show^s the distribution of refusals and incompleted inter- 
views, and also of completed interviews by city size, economic status, 
sex, and color. 

We see here that refusals are most frequent among poor people, 
women, and in large cities. Refusals did not introduce any biases with 
respect to the representaticjii of each variable in the total sample, since 
interviewers were assigned a particular number of farmers, poor people, 
men, Negroes, etc., and told to continue interviewing until they had the 
required number. However, this compensating procedure does not cor- 
rect biases on variables such as age and nationality background, which 

' By John Harding. 
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TaBI-E 37. DiSTRIBTTTION of iNCOJVfPLETED AND COMPLETED INTERVIEWS BY 
City Size, Economic Status, Sex, and Color 

March, 1942 July, 1942 



Incompleted 

Interviews 

Completed 

Interviews 

Incompleted 

Interviews 

Completed 

Interviews 

City S izc 

Cities over 500,000 

29% 

19% 

S 5 % 

17% 

100.000 to 500,000 

23 

17 

19 

15 

lo.fKjoto 100.000 

24 

17 

16 

17 

2,5ooto 10,000 

8 

12 

12 

15 

Under 2,500 

7 

18 

17 

17 

Farms 

9 

17 

II 

19 

Income 

Wcaltity and 

Average plus 

11 

14 

10 

14 

Average 

30 

36 

33 

37 

Poor 

54 

42 

50 

42 

On Relief 

5 

8 

7 

7 


Men 

40 

51 

47 

51 

Women 


49 

53 

49 

Color 

White 

94 

96 

91 

90 

Negro 

6 

4 

9 

10 


were not controlled in making up the interviewers' assignments. (At- 
tempting to control more than a few variables adds very greatly to the 
expense of interviewing.) Table 38 shows the percentage of incompleted 
and completed interviews that fall into each of these classifications. 

It is clear that refusals are more common among older people; the 
total number of refusals is so small, however, that this difference does 
not bias the age distribution of the final cross section to any appreciable 
extent. If complete interviews had been obtained from all the respondents 
approached, 18 per cent of our cross section would have been under 30, 
48 ])er cent between 30 and 49, and 34 per cent 50 or over — in no age 
group is the bias greater than i per cent. 

The interviewers were asked to report in every case the reason for 
failure to secure a complete interview. The reasons are listed in Table 39. 

The general impression one gets from this table is that most refusals 
result from factors independent of respondents' opinions concerning the 
specific questions on the ballot. This impression is strengthened by 
Table 40, which shows that the majority of incompleted interview's arc 
terminated before even the first question has been asked (despite the 
instructions given to the interviewers). 
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Table 38. Distribution of Incompleted and Completki) Interviews i;y 
Age and Nationality 




1942 



incomptet 

id Completed 


I n tenuctvs 1 ntcriAcws 

Age 

Under 30 

12% 

i 8 ‘ 

-- 

30-49 

45 

49 


50 and over 

43 

33 


Nationality Background 
United States 

70 

/I 


Great Britain and Doniinions 

4 

7 


Ireland 

4 

4 


Germany 

7 

4 


Italy 

5 

2 


Occupied countries 

7 

6 


Other 

3 

() 


Table 39. Reasons for 

In COM rLETEi: 

) Interview;; 




March, nj }2 

Ja/V, IQf 2 

Respondent r(?fuses to talk about anything — too 



busy, not interested, or suspicious. 


76% 

()0 ''/(> 

Respondent refuses to talk about the 

war. 

6 

6 

Interview discontinued — resj>ondent can’t under- 



stand questions, or talks at random. 


12 

23 

Interruptions. 


2 

3 

Respondent is sick. 

Respondent cannot be included in 

interviewer’s 

3 

4 

assignment — interviewer has approached the wrong 



person. 


I 

2 

No reason given. 



2 


On both the March and July ballots the first question respondents 
were asked was whether we should consider Japan or Germany our No. i 
enemy in this war. Table 41 gives the distribution of answers among 
those people who did give their opinions on this first question but refused 
to continue the interview — 103 on the March ballot and 108 on the July 
ballot. The distribution of answers in the completed interviews on each 
ballot is shown for comparison. 
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Table 40. Length of Interviews 

March, 1^42 July, 1^42 

Interview terminated before first question has been 

asked. 4^% 

Interview terminated after first question. 30 48 

Interview terminated after several questions. 9 6 


Although there is a striking difference between the incompleted and the 
completed interviews on the March ballot, this difference is reversed in 
July. Since interviewers often find that respondents answer questions in 
a superficial manner on the basis of the headlines in the morning paper, 
or whatever else happens to be at the top of their minds, it is natural that 
this tendency should be exaggerated among people who were not much 
interested in the interview and were about to refuse to continue with it. 
Thus their answers might be expected to deviate from those of the 
regular cross section in the direction of greater conformity to the empha- 
ses suggested by temporary fluctuations in the course of the war.“ 

An examination of the New York Times for the two- week period 
during which interviewing was done on the March ballot shows that on 
eleven days the No. i story on the front page concerned the war with 
Japan, on two days it concerned the war with Germany, and on one day 
it dealt with neither. However, on every day of the two-week period 
during which interviewing was done on the July ballot, the No. i story 
on the front page of the Times concerned the war with Germany. This 
change in emphasis, which was paralleled in other newspapers and radio 
treatments of the war, had its effect on the opinions of the regular cross 
section — there was an increase of 4 per cent in the number who thought 
Germany was our chief enemy — but this was slight when compared to 
its effect on the people who did not complete the interview, w'here the 
increase was 27 per cent. 

Table 41 

Answers to First Question: Is Japan or Germany our Chief Enemy? 

March, 1942 July, 1942 



INCOMPLETE!) 

COMPLETED 

IN COM PLETED 

COMPLETED 


INTERVIEW'S 

INTERVIEW'S 

INTERVIEWS 

INTERVIEWS 

Japan 

34% 

2970 

23% 

3070 

Germany 

31 

47 

58 

51 

Both 

35 

24 

19 

19 


- Tliis explanation and its demonstration were suggested by Louis Barron. 
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These findings suggest that the opinions of people who refuse to be 
interviewed are often more superficial and unstable than those of more 
cooperative respondents. Even the differences found on this cjuestion, 
however, are not large enough to have much practical significance ; inclu- 
sion of the incompleted interviews in the cross section would on neither 
the March nor the July ballot change the proportion of any by more 
than I per cent. 

Our conclusion from these data is that refusals do not greatly affect 
the extent to which the sample secured by poll interviewers is a repre- 
sentative cross section of the population. The most important evidence 
for this conclusion is the small numl*er of refusals and incompleted inter- 
views — about 14 per cent of the number of people approached. This 
number is too small to make aiw appreciable difference to the composition 
of the final cross section with respect to any of tlie variables wv have 
investigated; and it is probably too small to make much difference with 
respect even to such intangible factors as “suspiciousness” or "extent of 
subversive opinions.” 

It is extremely doubtful that the bias introduced into poll results by 
the refusal of some people to be interviewed can compare in size with the 
bias resulting from the tendency of interviewers to select their respond- 
ents in an unrandom fashion, or the bias introduced l>y the divergence of 
respondents’ answers from their true opinions. 
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CHAPTER X 


SOME GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF SAMPLING^ 

T he basic principle of modern research is to gel the facts. In social 
and economic research facts of interest often concern a very 
large group — frequently the total population. But the total popu- 
lation about which we seek information is so large, and the needed facts 
are so many and change so rapidly, that it becomes very difficult to sub- 
ject the population to investigation. Because of such obstacles we must 
have very efficient methods if we are to determine the facts inexj)ensively, 
accurately, and quickly. The two methods most widely used today for 
studying human population are : 

I. The complete census, in which data on every unit of the total pop- 
ulation (person, family, household, dwelling) are collected and 
classified. 

2. The sample, in which data for only a small but representative 
cross-section of the population are collected and classified. 

The census is, of course, the fundamental method of research. 

The reasons for not always taking a complete census are: 

(a) It is not always possible to get timely and accurate data from 
the whole of a large group of people. In particular, it is not 
possible to get these data with a limited budget. 

The 1940 census cost about $50,000,000. 

The unemployment census of 1937 cost $1,986,595.46. 

(b) Sometimes something analogous to the indeterminacy prin- 
ciple in physics occurs, where the very act of observing a 
social phenomenon affects the phenomenon itself. For ex- 
ample, consider the effect of an attempt to find out by com- 
plete census how many people listening to their radios at 
6:45 P.M. on any particular night know the sponsor of the 
program. The necessary attendant publicity would mold and 
perhaps even change the public’s listening habits. Another 
example would be the case where the manufacturer of some 
commodity such as electric light bulbs would like to test the 
breaking strength of his product. A complete census would 
mean breaking every bulb. 

* By J. Stevens Stock, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Department of Agriculture. 
Some of the material is taken from the manuscript of a book being written jointly by 
Mr. Stock and Lester Frankel of the Census Bureau. 

(Editor's note: Mr. Stock’s original draft has been somewhat reordered without his 
assistance since he entered the armed forces shortly after writing the chapter.) 
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Partial Investigations 

The alternative to a census, or complete enumeration is a partial 
investigation^ Partial investigations may be divided into two types, de- 
pending on whether the data collected have come to hand incidentally or 
have been specially selected for investigation because of their represen- 
tative character. We shall refer to the former as the “by-product 
method*' and the latter as the “sampling method.” 

The by-product method. Severe criticism has been leveled at the use of 
data which have come to hand incidentally and which may, despite their 
availability, be hopelessly inadequate to represent the totality which is 
being studied. For example, very accurate data on the births and deaths 
in any one hospital could easily he obtained, but they would not serve for 
the computation of general birth and death rates. Much of the data that 
arc collected and published by governmental bureaus have come into 
being only incidentally as by-products of the administration of some 
Federal plan — e.g. the data on occupations collected by the United States 
Employment Service. Statistics from these sources are often useful in 
representing a much larger group than that covered by the administra- 
tion itself. Undoubtedly these by-product data will continue to serve an 
important need in social and economic research ; but generalizations from 
them should always be made with extreme caution. 

The sampling method. The difficulty with the by-product method is 
that the data may be unrepresentative. The sampling method is designed 
to overcome this difficulty. When properly used, it guarantees that the 
data collected are representative of the entire population in which one is 
interested. This means that in a city where one person in twenty holds a 
given opinion, a properly selected sample of the people in that city will 
also show about one person in twenty with that opinion. An investigator 
making a sampling survey is like the banker in a gambling house. Though 
the roulette wheel may turn up double zero three times in succession, the 
banker knows, if his wheel is properly constructed, that in the course of 
an evening’s play all the numbers will come up in approximately equal 
proportions. 

The position of the person doing the sampling, however, is really bet- 
ter than that of the banker; for he is able to spin the wheel as many 
times as he likes and control it to the extent of ensuring that an equal 
proportion of red and black numbers will come up, an equal proportion 
of odd and even numbers, etc. Thus in sampling one may bet on what is 

2 Adolph Jensen, “Report on the Representative Method in Statistics/' Bulletin de 
Ulnstitut Internationale dc Statistique, 1926, Vol. 22, Part i, p. 360. 
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practically a sure thing. Although an adequate sample may be only a 
small part of the total group under consideration, the odds can be made 
very high that the results will be, within very restricted limits, the same 
as those which a complete census would have yielded. 

The application of sampling methods has been very general. Engineers 
work out the strength of certain materials by testing samples of them in 
the laboratory ; the quality of the contents of a grain elevator is deter- 
mined by a small sample; doctors have found the effectiveness of treat- 
ments by investigation of relatively few patients ; a doctor determines the 
blood count of a single patient from a small blood sample. There is hardly 
a field of human activity in which we do not find sampling methods in 
practical use. 

Scientific use of sampling goes back over a hundred years to the time 
when it was first realized that a few well -chosen observations may dis- 
close nearly as much information a.s an exhaustive study. With the 
advent of straw polls and public opinion surveys in the last twenty years 
the public, too, has become conscious of the idea of sampling. Very inter- 
esting but purely romantic lore has sprung up about the ])ossibility of 
finding Mr. Average Man and multiplying him by 132 million. It is 
fortunate that the ever-mounting confidence of the public has been 
checked from time to time by such calamitous results as the failure of the 
Literary Digest presidential poll in 1936. These failures emphasize the 
precautions which it is necessary to take in sampling studies. 'Fhough 
the public may expect magic from sampling technicjues, these methods 
are reliable only in the hands of the trained and careful investigator. 

Some Technical Terms 

1. A sample is the mass of units or groups selected for investigation. 

2. The population or universe is the total grouj) under study, which the 
sample is supposed to represent. Examples of j)opulations are: all the 
people in the United States ; all the families in a certain city ; the prices of 
bread in all grocery stores on a given date. 

3. If we expect to get the true reflection of the universe in our sam- 
ple, the sample is said to be unbiased and representative. A ten per cent 
sample of all people in a given town may be representative of that town 
with regard to the proportion unemployed; it will be so if we expect to 
get the same proportion of employed and unemployed in the sample as 
there are in the entire town. 

4. A representative sample which is large enough for general izatis.>n 
about certain characteristics is said to be adequate. The adequacy of a 
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sample depends much more upon the total number of cases included than 
on the ratio of this number to the total population. Thus if the town from 
which our ten per cent sample was taken has only one hundred people in 
it, the sample will be inadequate; while if it has ten thousand people, the 
sample will probably be very adequate. If the sample is not representa- 
tive, of course, it cannot be adequate. 

5. The contrast between “adequacy” and the “representativeness” of 
a sample has also been expressed by a distinction between degree of pre- 
cision and degree of accuracy} This distinction is fundamental to a 
proper understanding of sampling procedures. Sampling is precise if the 
statistical fluctuations, or “random errors” are small. Precision is par- 
tially attained by large samples ; absolute precision by complete census. 
Accuracy means the absence of biased, nonstatistical, or “systematic” 
errors and errors of calculation. It can be obtained only by careful plan- 
ning and repeated checks. A complete census may be absolutely precise 
and yet hopelessly inaccurate ; conversely, a sample may not be as precise 
as, yet considerably more accurate than, a complete census. 

The Problem of Precision 

Much confusion has arisen as to how large a sample should be in any 
particular case. The reason for this uncertainty is that the precision of 
any sampling procedure depends on a number of interacting variables, of 
which the most important are : 

1. The variability of the characteristics being measured within the 
group being studied. For instance, if one wished to study the aver- 
age height of six-year-old children, a very much smaller sample 
would be needed than if one w'ere studying the heights of people 
of all ages. 

2. The size of the sampling unit. For instance, a sample of five 
whole states could not be expected to represent the entire United 
States as well as an equal number of persons selected at random 
from all the states. A good way to visualize the effect of a few or 
many different random selections is to think how much more 
unpredictable your winnings would be if you matched ten-dollar 
gold pieces than if you matched the same total amount of money 
in pennies. Just as you are much more likely to come out even if 
you give yourself many chances to recoup your losses, so in sam- 
pling you are much more likely to balance out errors by allowing 
many chances for compensating errors. A sample of many small 
units, each randomly chosen, is almost without exception to be 

® This distinction is credited to W. A. Shewhart of the Bell Telephone Laboratories. 
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preferred to an equal sample of a few large units, even though 
they appear to be well chosen. 

3. The effectiveness of the stratification {vide infra) : that is, the 
degree to which the sampling method adopted ensures the proper 
representation of each class of the total group under study. Thus, 
a sample to measure demographic characteristics sliould be set up 
in such a way that each age and sex group is represented in the 
sample in as nearly correct a proportion as possible. 

4. The size of the group under study. This variable lias been thought 
by many to be the determining factor in setting the size of a sam- 
ple. As a matter of fact, for relatively small samjilcs its eflect is 
negligible. An analogy may help to make this clear: to determine 
what kinds of soup are contained in a barrel and a bowl, it is not 
necessary to consume a much greater amount from the barrel. 

In practical sampling work it is necessary to strike a balance between 
tw^o factors : the degree of precision one desires in his results, and the 
amount of time and money one has available. In general, the expense of 
a sample increases proportionately to the number of cases, while the 
precision of the sample increases proportionately to the sfjuare root of 
the number of cases. This is the reason for the increasingly widesjiread 
use of small samples in public opinion research.^ 

The Problem of Accuracy 

As we have just seen, the precision of a sanijde is something which can 
be known quite definitely when the size of the sample is sj)ecified. 1'he 
accuracy of the sample is another matter. There are no mathematical 
procedures for determining in advance the extent of systematic biases, or 
the degree to which a sample is really representative of a j)articular pop- 

^ Editors note: For the situation which is typical in opinion surveys — stratified sam- 
pling by a number of interviewers working in different area.^; — Chart 1 in Appendix 4 
shows to a good approximation the degree of precision which can be obtained with sam- 
ples of any size from 50 to 10,000 cases. What we are interested in is the proportion of 
people with a given opinion. Without a complete census we can never he sure from the 
evidence of our sample that exactly 80 per cent of the people hold a given opinion ; hut 
we can be fairly sure (for example) that between 70 and 90 per cent hold that opinion, 
and very, very sure that between 60 and 100 per cent hold the opinion. 7 he dcyrcc of 
precision of a sample is represented by the zvidth of the interi>al zvilhin zohich zve can be 
99 per cent sure that the true percentage falls. 

The use of Chart i may be illustrated by a specific example. If we have a properly 
selected sample of size 100 from a particular population, and if the proportirm of (let us 
say) Roosevelt supporters in the sample is 50 per cent, we can say that the proportion 
of Roosevelt supporters in that population is between 38 and 62 per cent — and we will be 
right 99 times out of 100. If our sample had 1,000 ca.se.s instead of ifX), we could say that 
the proportion of Roosevelt supporters in the population was between 46 and 54 per cent 
— and still be right 99 times out of 100. If we had taken a sample of lo.txx) we could . :y, 
with 99 per cent confidence, that the population proportion was between 48.7 and 51.3 
per cent 
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ulation. The best we can do is to check our sample as frequently as pos- 
sible against some other data — the classic example is election returns. 
Over a period of time we will become aware of, and perhaps be able to 
correct, any bias there is in our sampling procedure. 

The next paragraphs describe some principles which, if successfully 
followed, will ensure sampling accuracy. These are ideal procedures, 
wdiich in practice can only be approximated; though the approximation 
may often be extremely good. The purpose of all these procedures is to 
secure a representative sample^ in order to make it possible to generalize 
the results of a partial investigation. 

Random selection denotes the method of selecting for investigation a 
number of units according to some mechanical principle or other which 
is unconnected with the subject and purpose of the inquiry. The selection 
is usually arranged so that every single unit in the totality has an equal 
chance of inclusion in the sample. 

(a) In unrestricted random sampling units are selected at random 
from the totality of cases. 

(b) In restricted or stratified sampling the universe is divided into 
several strata or subuniverses by some criterion, and units are 
selected at random within these strata. 

Inherent in the representative method is the requirement that there be 
some randomness in the selection of the sample ; this we need in order to 
be assured by the laws of probability that the results approximate what 
a census would have shown. It is therefore necessary to take careful pre- 
cautions that “the method of selecting the sample is entirely unrelated 
to the data we intend to get from the sample.’’® 

For example, the questionnaires for the Literary Digest poll were 
sent to persons whose names appeared in telephone books. The necessary 
assumption was that the fact of a person’s name appearing in the tele- 
phone book was entirely unrelated to how that person would vote. Such 
apparently was not the case in 1936. The difficulty of meeting the speci- 
fication of randomness can always be overcome if we can specify that the 
selection shall be made such “that every unit of the population to be 
represented has an espial chance of being included in the sample.” 

The practical work in selecting a sample usually centers around two 
conditions : first, to make certain that the group from which the sample 
is drawn is in fact the group that it is desired to represent or is itself a 
representative sample of that group; and second, that every unit has an 

8 More precisely this statement should be: “The probability of inclusion in the sample 
or exclusion from the sample of any unit of the group to be represented must be uncor- 
rclated with (independent of) any characteristic to be represented by the sample.'* 
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equal chance of being included in the sample. Here we shall deal with 
certain pitfalls in sampling and discuss a few of the ingenious methods 
which have been proposed for sampling under certain very common 
conditions. 

Some Sources of Sampling Data 

Sampling from files. One of the easiest and most common ways of 
sampling is possible where there exists a complete file of folders, cards, 
or schedules that represent all the units of the population to be studied. In 
this case, by selecting every fifth or tenth card or folder, or some other 
number, or, if the cards or folders are of uniform thickness, by making 
a selection every so many inches throughout the file, a representative 
sample may be obtained very easily. If each folder or schedule contains 
the necessary information, it remains only to tabulate the results. If, on 
the contrary, the folder merely designates the units for study, it is then 
necessary to go to these units (they may be families, business houses, 
blocks in a city, mile-square areas) and procure the information. 

If the file lacks certain units of the entire group under study these 
units must be given their chances of being selected unless we can safely 
assume that the missing units are exactly similar in all general character- 
istics to the ones included. For example, in selecting samples from the 
Real Property Inventory files, where certain data for new houses were 
not yet in the file, it was necessary to make up a separate file of the new 
dwelling units from the city engineer’s records and sample in the same 
way from this second file. If certain folders are out of a file, in use for 
other purposes, it is convenient to designate their positions with blank 
folders in order to give them their proper chance of being included in 
the sample. 

A danger in sampling from geographical files, as well as in sampling 
from many other media, so arranged, is periodicity. For instance, if 
there is a predominance of ten houses to a block in any city and we select 
every 5th, loth or 20th or any multiple of 10 houses, we might happen 
to get all corner houses or no corner houses in our sample. Since corner 
houses are generally higher in value and predominantly contain persons 
of somewhat higher income class, there would be danger of a serious bias 
because of having too many or too few occupants of corner houses. In 
sampling from alphabetical files, however, this danger is not present. 

, Selecting every nth unit in a file or selecting units every so many inches 
in a file may be somewhat better than a sampling procedure in which a 
single folder is selected “at random,” a second folder is selected inde- 
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pendently of the first, a third folder independently of the first two selec- 
tions, and so on until the desired number of folders have been chosen. 

In an alphabetical file it precludes the possibility of getting a predomi- 
nance of persons with certain last names and thus, perhaps, overrepre- 
senting a nationality or racial group; since it ensures that every surname 
in the file will occur in nearly the proper proportion in the sample. 

In geographically arranged files, or files which are arranged by some 
even more pertinent characteristic, the advantage of taking every wth 
card may be quite significant. It ensures, for instance, that from a geo- 
graphically arranged file, each part of the locality shall be represented in 
equal proportions. This, of course, is the effect of stratification. It should 
be noted here tliat if the file can be arranged in an order which is related 
to the data to be determined from the sample, an increase in efficiency 
will result.® Such efficiency may or may not, of course, be worth the 
added expen.se of sorting the file in a different order.^ 

In all public opinion surveys, and in the majority of social and eco- 
nomic researches, complete data cannot be obtained from files but must 
be secured by direct interviews. In this situation the sample may be 
chosen by the individual interviewers (subject to general instructions 
from the central office, from lists or records of some kind) and the field 
worker told the specific names of the people he is to interview, or the 
specific addres.ses of the places where he is to go for interviews. 

We shall discuss the .second method first, outlining each of the many 
different procedures that may he used by the central office in selecting the 
sample. At the end of the chapter we shall discuss more briefly the first 
method (in which the choice of the actual sampling units is left to the 
interviewer) as it is being applied by most opinion research agencies 
today. 

Sampling from records and lists. The main problem in using this pro- 
cedure is to get a list which includes the whole of the universe in which 
one is interested. Telephone books, gas, electricity, and water-meter rec- 
ords, though sometimes convenient sampling media, are subject to grave 
dangers. It is of utmost importance that they be checked to make sure 
that the whole universe is present, nothing more and nothing less ; that 
each unit occurs only once ; and that the records are up to date. 

® In comparinp two .samples of the same size, it is customary to compare the statis- 
tical errors resulting from each. The sample with the .smaller error is said to be more 
efficient. Thus, when one says a certain sampling technique is more efficient than some 
other, it simply means that for the same size of sample, the former has a smaller error. 

"^Editors note: A discussion of the relative efficiency of random and stratified sam- 
pling will be found in .Appendix 3. Note i : “The Efficiency of Stratified Sampling” and 
Note 2 : “The Effect of Stratification in Practical Polling.” 
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The names in the telephone book seldom represent a general popula- 
tion, except perhaps the population of telephone subscribers. The expe- 
rience of the Literary Digest poll showed that telephone subscribers were 
predominantly persons of higher than average inctmie levels. Gas and 
electricity meter records are probably not only less biased in their repre- 
sentation of the general population, but are kept more current than the 
telephone book. This has been found especially true in certain large cities 
with public utilities. 

In some cities, however, large apartment houses and other multiple 
dwelling units have only one gas or electric meter. In a small sample the 
chance of inclusion or exclusion of one large apartment house could 
cause serious error in the result. This danger may be overcome by listing 
all single dwelling units in apartment buildings and samj)ling them sep- 
arately or by selecting — say — every third unit of every fourth apartment 
house for a sample of one in twelve. Such a process of sampling in sub- 
units from a sample of larger units is call(‘d subsampUng. It has very 
general use and is an effective compromise between the expense of sam- 
pling many small units and the lack of precision of sampling a few large 
units. The proj>er proportions for subsampling may be determined only 
from considerations of somewhat complicated formulas. In general, 
however, it should be remembered that the larger the sampling unit, the 
poorer will be the precision. 

Some localities have personal property records or real estate tax rec- 
ords which are complete. Here a difficulty arises from the fact that the 
owner of the property might not be the resident. In such cases, a sub- 
sample of the tenants must be selected from a sample of large j)roperty 
owners, in the same way suggested for apartment houses. The advantage 
of the tax records is that they cover rural as well as urban localities. 

Sampling from city directories. City directories, while more inclusive, 
present some of the same difficulties for sampling purposes as telephone 
books. They have a tendency in some cities to overrepresent the upper 
economic levels. This is not, however, always true, because city direc- 
tories are not always by-products of any business activity other than 
that of making available a list of names of the residents of a locality. 

In small cities, directories usually have a nearly complete coverage. In 
large cities the cost of collecting and publishing so many data often 
makes it impossible either to attain complete coverage of families and 
households who have low buying power or to keep the book up to date. It 
is the experience of the writer that in most instances only the address 
section is useful for sampling and that usually the presence of an address 
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section in a city directory indicates that the coverage is more complete 
than otherwise. At least it is possible to check the address section with 
published street guides, maps, and city engineer’s records to see that all 
the streets are included. I f certain streets are missing, it is possible to 
make up block lists of all the houses on these streets in order to supple- 
ment the directory. 

Some city directories show the race and occupation of each house- 
holder, whether or not the householder owns the house, or has a 
telephone. A preliminary sample may indicate that there is an underrep- 
resentation of one of these characteristics as compared with data avail- 
able from other sources. In Birmingham, Alabama, for example, a sam- 
ple of one in twelve households from the address section yielded only a 
third of the number of Negro households that would have been expected 
from an examination of 1930 census figures. A comparison of the streets 
in the directory with those listed earlier by a health census showed that 
two-thirds of the city’s Negro families lived on alleys; the directory did 
not show alleys. A subsample of one-sixth of the households in one-half 
of the alleys was then added to the original sample. 

The data for most directories are collected several months prior to 
the actual publication date. In order to bring a directory up to date, it is 
necessary to consult whatever office issues building permits in the locality, 
and to make a supplementary list of all residential units built for a period 
several months prior to publication date. Many city engineers and licens- 
ing officials file these permits chronologically. This method is convenient, 
for then the person making up the list needs merely to copy the addresses 
from the files, w'orking from the latest back until he finds buildings 
which are shown in the city directory. 

Block and areal sampling. Where complete quasi-universes, such as 
complete lists of households or buildings, do not exist for a given local- 
ity, often there are lists of blocks or other small area subdivisions which 
can easily be made. Then, instead of sampling households or dwelling 
units, we may select for complete enumeration — or more preferable for 
further suhsampling— a random sample of these larger area units. 
Larger units of sampling imply fewer units selected and hence less pre- 
cision. This disadvantage, however, is often compensated in areal sur- 
veys by decrease in time and costs of travel between interviews. The cost 
of getting the interviewer to his first interview each day and the subse- 
quent cost of travel between each interview sometimes amounts to as 
much as 50 per cent of the direct cost per schedule — depending, of course, 
upon the density of sampling units, the transportation facilities in any 
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area, and the number of questions to be asked in each interview. More- 
over, with fewer sampling units, the universe may be sorted and thereby 
stratified, thus recovering certain losses in precision. Here again, a judg- 
ment on the most efficient sampling procedure can be made only after 
careful study of the comparative costs and precision of various alternate 
methods. 

The proper choice of sampling unit in areal sampling can come only 
from an examination of the heterogeneity between sampling units. If 
the people living in a given locality were assigned their place of residence 
randomly, then any one group of contiguous blocks in a city, or any 
township in rural areas would make up a representative sample The 
social geography of every locality, however, is a mottled affair; there 
are Negro sections, little Italics. Chinatowns, truck- farming regions. 
Each of these regions can be properly represented in a stratified sample 
with a large number of small sampling units. However, if the sampling 
units are too large and there are too fCw of them, there can be little pre- 
cision in the results. 

Block or areal sampling nearly always requires a map.'* In using a map 
as a sampling medium, it is necessary to assure the proper areal distribu- 
tion of points selected for sampling. An even distribution of points may 
be selected by drawing across the map two intersecting sets of equally 
spaced parallel lines to form a grid. The points of intersection would 
form the selected points on the map. The directions of the two sets of 
lines should be chosen so that they will not parallel too many of the 
streets or roads on the map, for many of the points of intersection thus 
selected might fall along a single road. 

Along with the selection of the points on a map, one must determine 
what the areal sampling unit is to be and how it will be designated by the 
points. In order to get a sample in cities, each point on the map may be 
taken to represent the block in which it falls. A list would then be made 
of the dwelling units on each block thus sampled, and from this list a 
subsample selected to yield the desired number of households to be 
included in the sample. The proper balance of the number of blocks with 
the subsampling ratio of houses would be determined by a consideration 
of the heterogeneity between blocks and the cost of travel between 
households. The cardinal difficulty with this method is ^hat blocks have 
a chance of being included in the sample proportionate to their area. For 
this reason, in Philadelphia, such a sampling method gave a bias of too 
many wealthy households, since there exists a marked relationship 

* See Appendix 5 for sources of maps. 
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between the size of the block on which a houf>ehold is located and the 
economic level of that household. 

This difficulty may be overcome by dividing the larger blocks into a 
number of smaller areas before selecting the points on the map. Blocks 
should be divided by imaginary lines drawn between physical objects 
such as street intersections or culverts shown on the map. In that way 
the interviewer may know exactly what is and what is not in the sampled 
area, without going to the trouble of measuring from the scale of the 
map and on the group the exact dimensions of that part of the block 
which is to be considered in the sample or to block list for subsampling. 

In rural or open country areas, the sample points on the map may be 
taken to designate the nearest, say, three or four, houses. The objections 
to this procedure, however, are : 

T. It assumes that the population density is practically uniform 
throughout the area sample. Although this is seldom true for as large 
an area as a county, nevertheless, if the number of points in each 
township is chosen proportional to the population of that township, 
the chance of inclusion of a household in sparsely settled townships 
can be made nearly the same as that of a household in the more 
densely settled ones. A better way of overcoming this difficulty is to 
include not just the nearest houses but all houses within a certain 
specified radius. 

2. If the map is not a detailed one, there is some difficulty in locat- 
ing on the terrain the exact spot designated by the point on the map. 
Even more difficult is a determination of what is included within a 
specified radius of the selected point. 

3. Sometimes a point will fall between two parallel roads which 
are not connected by a nearby crossroad. Thus, the designated nearest 
houses will be on both roads, near together in a direct line but possibly 
miles of travel apart. 

A convenient way of avoiding many of these difficulties in urban 
areas is to number all blocks on the map in the city and select every nth 
block for enumeration or for subsampling of the houses or dwelling units 
on the selected blocks. In rural areas, road segments between intersec- 
tions or any physical objects may be numbered, and every nth segment 
selected for inclusion in the sample. Tn such cases it must be remembered 
that every house with an entrance on or served by a private lane leading 
off the selected road segment must be considered as included on that road 
segment. Sometimes the road-segment sampling unit may be cut in half 
by assigning a number to each side of the road and thus considering both 
sides as separate sampling units. Subsampling, however, is in this case 
a more effective way of reducing the sample. 
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This completes our discussion of sampling procedures in which the 
sample is made up at the central office. This method is the one used by 
most government agencies making sampling studies — the Bureau of the 
Census, the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, and the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. In most practical situations it is probably the most 
accurate method possible, since it ensures that the method of selecting 
units for the sample is random and is consistent throughout the universe 
being sampled. The sampling is done in one place where rigid controls 
may be applied, all the clerical work may be checked, and there is in 
addition a positive check on the interviewers. 

The two great disadvantages of this method for opinion research arc : 
(i) it is very expensive, and (2) it does not usually allows respondents 
to remain anonymous. Opinion surveys are particularly dependent on an 
inexpensive method of sampling because the information gathen d goes 
out of date so quickly. In most cases also we arc content with less precise 
and accurate results than we perhaps would be in social and economic 
research. An example of this is the situation in election campaigns ; w'hat 
we really want to know is often simply : Who will win ? 

The problem of anonymity in interview's is a ticklish one. There is 
evidence that people do not always give their true opinions even to a 
stranger who does not know their names or their addresses and has no 
way of checking up on them again. Perhaps this difficulty could be over- 
come through use of the “secret ballot technique” described in Chapter 5 
of this volume. 

Controlled Sampling 

The most common method of sampling used by opinion research 
agencies in the United States today is to combine certain controls set by 
the central office with instructions to interviewers to interview persons 
of a certain type. Suppose we w-ant to get a national sample of the adult 
population for a public opinion poll. First we divide the country into 
various geographical sections (New England, the Middle Atlantic states, 
the South, etc.) . Then we divide each section into various layers accord- 
ing to degree of urbanisation^ separating into one category cities over 
500,000, into another category cities of 100,000 to 500,000, etc. This 
much of our sampling is done entirely at the central office, and inter- 
viewers are then employed who live in or near the points decided upon 
in the sample and are assigned the number of interviews in their locality 
necessary to fill out the sample properly. Up to this point, any selection 
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of the sample by the interviewer is entirely absent — the interviewer is 
selected because ke fits into the sample. 

The interviewer is then sent an assignment which usually instructs 
him to select a specified number of people in different economic status 
groups, a specified number of Negroes, and a specified number of farm- 
ers. In judging economic status, interviewers are instructed (either by 
mail or personal training) in what is meant by a “wealthy’’ person, what 
is meant by a person of “average income,” etc. Since economic status 
cannot be uniformly measured by income because of regional differences, 
occupational variations, and family circumstances, a multiple index of 
economic status must be used.** The number of farmers is specified to 
interviewers; this is because interviewers in small towns or cities are 
likely to be used to interview in rural areas, and not all people who live 
in rural areas can properly be called farmers. So far, then, we have a 
sample which is controlled on five variables : section of the country, size 
of town, economic status, color, farm or nonfarm. 

It is, furthermore, the custom of most opinion research agencies to 
request interviewers to get a distribution by age and by sex. Usually this 
request takes the form of a blanket instruction to get, say, half the 
assignment from people “over 40,” half from people “under 40”; half 
men and half women. 

This procedure does not mean, of course, that an attempt is made to 
distribute one variable properly within another and that within a third 
variable. That is, the interviewer is not expected to get the proper age 
distribution among white people in the average income group. Not only 
would such a demand be highly impracticable and costly, but, further- 
more, a single interviewer generally has too few cases to work with for 
any such elaborate procedure. 

Some such method as this of controlled sampling is the most inexpen- 
sive in operation. But it must be used with caution, since it allows wide 
latitude to the interviewer’s choice, which may be consciously or uncon- 
sciously biased even though he is restricted within certain limits. The 
method assumes both that interviewers have high integrity and that they 
have been carefully instructed. Hence, each interviewer must be periodi- 
cally checked by an examination of his ballots, comparing, for example, 
economic status distribution he reports with the telephone or car owner- 
ship, with occupation, or education. The practical value of this method 

® Cf. Elmo Roper, “Classifying Respondents by Economic Status,” Public Opinion 
Quarterly, 1940, 4, 270-273. 
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has been amply demonstrated by the performance of the American Insti- 
tute of Public Opinion and the Fortune poll in predicting elections. 

However, the problem of interviewer bias is perennial. Consider some 
actual examples of the technique used by certain interviewers in securing 
a respondent. One interviewer said that she had a panel which was very 
easy to contact. For instance, her family doctor, his wife, and their maid 
helped fill her quotas for the following categories : two upper-income per- 
sons, one lower; two women, one man; two whites, one Negro; two 
working people, one nonworker. Of course, she admitted, they all gave 
almost the same answers. Another interviewer got her interviews by 
standing in a railroad station, for, said she, “all kinds of people can be 
found in a station.” She was really surprised at the suggestion that such 
would include only very active groups of people, would most surely not 
contain a fair representation of housewives with children. 

A rural interviewer admitted considerable difficulty making his pre- 
scribed quota of small farms. He attained success, he said, by looking for 
farms that appeared to be small farms and conducting interviews in 
them ; in so doing, he made just about the right number of misjudgments 
in his selection. Thus, when at the end of the interview he asked the size 
of the farm and found it a large one, he could check off one farm from 
the large-farm quota he was required to meet. He admitted, to be sure, 
that this procedure caused his large-farm quota to be made up of large 
farms which looked like small farms. 

A traveling interviewer reported he interviewed the waitress at each 
meal to make up his quota of young working women; mailmen and 
policemen he counted on to fill the quota of working men. Unemployed 
men he always found sitting in a park. 

These illustrations can be multiplied many times. A look at the inter- 
views turned in by each interviewer often shows that, though he meets 
his quota in each category, each interviewer has a certain set of favorites. 
It is implicit in the specification of random sampling that the part of the 
population which is unobserved must be just as representative a sample 
as the part observed. 

Summary 

Tremendously expensive is a complete census of any large population. 
Modern social and economic research relies increasingly on the use of 
representative samples. If these samples are properly chosen, they furnish 
a basis for valid inferences about the populations they represent, pre- 
cision in a sample can always be ensured by taking a sufficiently large 
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number of cases. Accuracy can only be secured by the conscientious ap- 
plication of a carefully designed method of selecting units for inclusion 
in the sample. The fundamental method of selection is random sampling. 
Ideally every unit in the population should have an equal chance of being 
included in the sample. The most practical and vi^idely used method of 
selection is stratified random sampling. With this method the population 
is divided into numerous layers or strata, and units are drawn as nearly 
as possible at random from each layer. The proportionate representation 
of each layer in the sample is the same as its proportionate representation 
in the whole population. 

A stratified random sam})le may be entirely selected in the central 
office, in which case the interviewer s quota will consist of a specific list 
of names and addresses ; or the stratification alone may be determined by 
the central office, in which case the interviewer’s quota will consist of a 
set number of interviews with each of various types of people. With 
this method the individuals representing each type are selected ‘'at ran- 
dom” by the interviewer. The first method, widely used by government 
agencies, is more accurate but also more expensive. The second method 
is relatively inexpensive and accurate enough for most public opinion 
research. It is used by the vast majority of opinion research agencies 
today. 



CHAPTER XI 


HOW REPRESENTATIVE ARE ^^REPRESENTATIVE 
SAMPLES'^f^ 

P OLL samples are often referred to as accurate miniatures of the 
national population. Such a statement carries the imj)lication that 
the elements of the total population are present in the poll sample 
in the same proportions as they occur in the country as a whole. In this 
chapter, we wull attempt to show to what extent a poll cross-section does 
reproduce — in miniature — the larger population from which it is drawn 
by comparing the composition of typical poll samples with census data on 
the national population. Since any public opinion investigator can easily 
shift his criteria for selecting samples and since improvements in sam- 
pling are constantly being made, the comparisons shown here may soon 
be out of date. However, the comparisons of today still contain warnings 
for tomorrow. 

To scale down all the elements and characteristics of the population to 
obtain a perfectly comparable miniature sample would ob\iously be a 
superhuman task. Furthermore, practical considerations require that the 
sample be set up in terms which will make it possible for interviewers to 
select the proper types of respondents without too much difficulty. In the 
construction of nation-wide poll samples, consequently, the standard 
practice is to stratify — that is to make the proj)ortions of the sample the 
same as the proportions in the population which is being sam])led — this 
with respect to the factors of geographical and rural-urban distribution, 
color, and economic status. 

In addition to the.se four controls, the factors of age and .sex are fre- 
quently used in stratification. Other factors, such as religious affiliation, 
amount of education, nationality background, and occupation, are not 
usually directly controlled, the assumption being that the process of ran- 
dom selection, facilitated by the control of the previously mentioned fac- 
tors, will yield a distribution of these uncontrolled variables approximat- 
ing their distribution in the national population. The validity of this 
assumption can be tested by comparing the distribution of these variables 
actually obtained in poll samples with census figures giving their dis- 
tribution in the total population." 

^ By Donald Rugg. 

2 Of the uncontrolled variables, comparisons will be made only for education and 
occupation. The available data on religious affiliation are not accurate enough to use, 
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There are two aspects of a poll sample which may be examined for 
representativeness. One is the make-up of the sample assigned to inter- 
viewers ; the other is the sample actually returned. On the returned bal- 
lots, however, the percentage distribution on any one of the controlled 
variables rarely varies from the assigned percentages by more than two 
or three per cent. The comparisons which follow are in terms of actual 
returns, rather than of assigned quotas. 

These comparisons are made between census figures and two typical 
poll samples. One of these samples represents the typical social cross- 
section used by the American Institute of Public Opinion, while the 
other is a representative sample of the National Opinion Research Cen- 
ter.® Both these samples are stratified with respect to sectional and rural- 
urban distribution, color, economic status, and sex, and the age distribu- 
tion is partially controlled. Comparisons with the census figures will be 
made ( i ) for the controlled variables — section, rural-urban, color, sex, 
economic status; (2) for the partially controlled variable — age; and 
(3) for two of the uncontrolled variables — education and occupation. 
The census figures are from the 1940 census and, except in the case of 
education and occupation,^ are based on the adult population, 21 years of 
age and over. 

Controlled Variables 
A, Sectional Distribution 

The only discrepancy of any size which appears in Table 42 is the 
AIPO figure for the Rocky Mountain section. The reason is that the 
AIPO arbitrarily assigns a minimum of 25 interviews to a state. Since 
there are several thinly populated states in this region, such a practice 
gives it a quota slightly out of line with its actual population proportion. 
This inflated Rocky Mountain sample does, however, make the figures 
obtained for this region more reliable than they w^ould be if only 3 per 
cent of the sample cases were allotted to it. Furthermore, this small 
amount of inflation has only a very slight, if any, effect on the national 
figures. 

since they are not based on a standardized definition of what constitutes membership in 
a church. 1940 census figures on nationality background (birthplace of the respondent’s 
parents) are not available at this writing. 

* The NORC always uses a social cross-section. 

* Census figures for education are based on persons 25 years of age and over ; for 
occupation, on persons 14 years of age and over. However, it is fairly safe to assume 
that !he proportions in each educational and occupational group remain constant enough 
to permit comparisons with the poll samples, which are based on the adult population. 
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Table 42 


Sections 

AIPO Sample 

NORC Sample 

Census Figures 

New England 

Middle Atlantic (inc. Del., Md., 

6.4% 

7.0% 

6.7% 

and W.Va.) 

Middle Atlantic (N.Y., N.J., and 

23.6 


25.1 

Pa. only) 


21. 1 

22.2 

East Central 

177 


i 8.7 

East North Central 


21-5 

21.1 

West Central 

12.6 

12.8 

West North Central 


10.7 

10.4 

South 

251 


25.5 

South Atlantic 


12.8 

1 1.9 

East South Central 


7.6 

7.3 

West South Central 


9.5 

9.2 

Rocky Mountain 

6.8 

3.0 

30 

Pacific Coast 

7.8 

6.8 

8.2 


B. Rural-urban Distribution, Sex, and Color 

On these controlled variables, as shown in Table 43, the sample per- 
centages are very close to the census figures. 

It should be noted, with reference to the above variables, that the 
sectional and rural-urban distributions are automatically controlled in 
the selection of localities to be interviewed, while sex and color are 
attributes which can be readily determined by the interviewers. Practi- 
cally the only way, therefore, in which a sample can be biased with 
reference to these factors (provided, of course, that it is accurately set 
up) is by incomplete returns. The available evidence indicates that this 
source of bias is negligible in most cases. 

The factor of economic status is likewise “controlled.” The quotas for 
each economic level are made up from various indirect indices (such as 
telephone ownership) and then these levels are translated into socio- 

Table 43 


Rural-urban divisions 

AIPO Sample 

NORC Sample 

Census Figures 

Urban 

63.1% 

S 9 »% 

60.3% 

Rural -nonfarm 

17-3 

20.6 

19.8 

Rural-farm 

19.6 

20.3 

19.9 

Color 

White 

90.0 

91.2 

90.2 

Negro 

10.0 

8.8 

9.8 

Sex 

Men 

51.0 

50.6 

50.0 

Women 

49.0 

49.4 

50.0 
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psychological terms for the interviewers. Thus the latter are told to get 
so many respondents of status “B/' or so many ‘‘Average-Plus” people. 
These levels are not defined in terms of actual income, which is difficult to 
ascertain, and which is not, in itself, an absolute index of economic 
status. An income of $5,000 is one thing in New York City, and some- 
thing quite different in a small niidwestern community.® The definitions 
are rather in terms of such things as a person’s occupation, the comforts 
and luxuries which he possesses, etc. — which, in effect, constitute a slid- 
ing scale applicable to any community. 

Although no census figures are available for comparison, we can be 
reasonably sure that, providing the interviewers get the assigned quotas 
and correctly classify respondents as to economic status, the economic 
cross-section will be a representative one. The evidence indicates that, 
as in the case of other controlled variables, the distribution of returned 
ballots very closely approximates the assigned distribution. Bias can 
still enter, nevertheless, because of the failure of the interviewers to 
classify respondents correctly by income, h'or example, a person who 
is actually “poor” may be classified as “average,” an “average” person 
as “average plus,” etc. 

There is good evidence, indeed, to indicate that such a tendency on the 
part of interviewers is actually present, and that, as a consequence, poll 
samples are usually somewhat biased toward the upper economic levels. 
This evidence comes from an examination of the educational and occu- 
pational distributions, which will be discussed below.® The upward bias 
probably results in large part from the reluctance of middle-class inter- 
viewers to approach the lowest income groups, who are most likely to be 
inarticulate and suspicious. 

Partially Controlled Variables 

C. Age 

Although it does not assign definite age quotas, the AIPO instructs 
its interviewers to get a good age spread. The NORC goes one step 
further, instructing interviewers to get half their respondents under 40 
years of age, half over 40. 

A comparison of the AIPO sample with the census data reveals that 
there are too few' in the 20-29 age group, and a few too many in each 
of the other age groups from 30 to 60. Since the 20-29 group has cur- 

* Cf. E. Roper, “Classifying Respondents by Economic Status,” Public Opinion Quar- 
terly, 1940, 2, 270-272. 

* See also Chapters 14 and 15. 
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Table 44 


Age Groups 

AIPO Sample 

NORC Sample 

Census Figt 

20-29 

174% 

22.3% 

23.8% 

30-39 

24.8 

27.4 

23.6 

40-49 

24.0 

243 

20.4 

50-59 

17.8 


157 

60-69 

10.8 

26.0 

10.2 

70 and over 

5-2 


6-3 


rently been depleted by the draft, however, and since soldiers are naturally 
less accessible for interviewing than civilians, this emphasis is easily ac- 
counted for. It is likely, then, that the AIPO interviewers are getting a 
pretty good random age sample of the civilian population. The NORC, 
on the other hand, gets approximately the correct proportions of the 
under- and over-40 groups because these are assigned. But within these 
two broad groupings, there are divergences from the census figures. 
The NORC sample shows too many in the 30-50 groups, and too few 
over 50. 

The significance of these divergences should not be overemphasized. 
Unless there is an exceptionally sharp difference of opinion by age on 
an issue these inaccuracies in the sample will make little or no difference 
in the over-all percentages. 

The AIPO system of a random age assignment appears to be quite 
satisfactory in terms of national distribution for the civilian population. 
(If a proportional sample of soldiers were desired, it would be necessary 
to assign specific quotas, since random selection would not give them 
proportional representation.) It is possible, of course, that age biases 
may occur within subsamples of the national sample. The NORC sys- 
tem of partially controlling age, while it probably helps to obviate such 
subsample biases, does not yield a better distribution for the country as 
a whole. Furthermore, unless NORC intends to sample the military as 
well as the civilian population, the under-4o/over-40 ratio should be 
slightly reduced to correct for the depletion of the younger-age cate- 
gories by the draft. 

D. Education 

When wc come to education (Table 45), we find by all odds the most 
serious bias in the poll samples to date. A small portion of it may be due 
to a prestige factor, that is, the tendency of people to give inflated esti- 
mates of the amount of education they have had (although this propen- 
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sity presumably could have operated on the census as well). But by far 
the greatest part is a result of the combination of two factors; (i) the 
previously mentioned upward bias of the economic distribution since 
economic status and education are highly correlated, this economic bias 
produces a corresponding education bias, and (2) probably most im- 
portant of all, the tendency on the part of interviewers to select, within 
each economic category, .the more articulate, and hence usually better- 
educated, respondents. 

Table 45 

School Years Completed AlPO Sample NORC Sample Census 

0-8 38.5 3907^’ 60.4% 

9-12 34.9 39.3 29.5 

Over 12 26.6 21.7 10. 1 


A partial correction of the education bias can be effected by over- 
coming the economic bias, either by assigning larger quotas to the lower- 
income categories, or by replacing the present criteria largely subjective, 
with more objective ones.^ Even such precautions will still fail to over- 
come that portion of the bias which results from the selection of the 
more articulate respondents. Probably the only w^ay to correct that com- 
pletely is to employ an entirely different system of sampling, one which 
does not leave the selection of the respondents to the interviewer, but 
requires him to interview specific individuals who have been chosen in 
advance. 

To employ a system of this sort, it is necessary to enumerate com- 
pletely the population of the communities used in the sample. A sample 
is then drawn from the enumeration. The selection of the sample is based 
on an intricate .stratification process. Since the interviewers are assigned 
specific individuals, numerous call-backs are often necessary to contact 
the respondents. A new sample must be constructed for each survey, 
since reinterviewing the same persons creates an artificial situation. All 
in all, this system, despite its desirable refinements, is too complicated and 
costly for general use by polling organizations. 

E. Occupation 

The overrepresentation, in the poll samples, of the groups labeled 
professional, and proprietors, managers, and officials, and the accom- 

T NORC is now using a system of economic assignments based on relatively objective 
criteria. 
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panying underrepresentation of the worker groups show that a definite 
occupation bias exists. They point likewise to a corresponding economic 
status bias, since the two variables are closely related. 

Table 46 


Professional and semi-professional 
Proprietors, managers and officials 
Clerical, sales, etc. 

Foremen, craftsmen, etc. 

(skilled workers) 

Operatives ( semi-skilled ) 

Service workers 
Laborers (unskilled workers) 
Farmers and farm labor 


AIPO Sample NORC Sample Census 


11 - 4 % 

11.6% 

5 - 67 o 

131 

18.7 

9.8 

16.2 

12.8 

12.9 

9-5 

10.9 

14.6 

10.9 

1 1.8 

18.4 

11.5 

7-2 

6.9 

7-1 

51 

8.8 

20.3 

21.9 

23.0 


The bias is one which probably results in part from the reluctance of 
the typical middle-class interviewer to approach people in the lowest eco- 
nomic brackets; also from the fact that, when he does contact these 
people, it is relatively difficult for him to secure rapport witli them. An 
analysis of special refusal forms, on which the interviewer records 
reasons for refusals together with background data on the persons refus- 
ing, substantiates some such theory. Analysis indicates a slightly higher 
rate of refusal in the lower income and occupation categories.® 

Although the occupational bias is not of unduly large proportions, it 
is clearly evident, and indicates the need for some sort of correction. 
Possible methods of correction have indeed already been outlined. 

* For a more complete discussion of the effect of refusals on the sample obtained, see 
Chapter 9. 


CHAPTER XII 

THE USE OF SMALL SAMPLES^ 


T he problem of making accurate estimates on the basis of small 
samples wliich can be rapidly obtained is of interest to any poll- 
ing agency engaged in practical work. Like many practical prob- 
lems fringed with restrictions on time, personnel, and cost, one can 
safely say there is no “best” solution to this problem, even if it is admit- 
ted that there are solutions. 

The studies reported here check the accuracy of small samples in three 
different ways: (I) small sample surveys are tested against actual elec- 
tion returns; (II) small sample surveys are tested against regular poll 
results; and (III) small samples are worked out in the laboratory with 
various indices and checked against regular poll results. 

Small Samples Tested Against Elections 

1. Predicting the New York state gubernatorial vote. In this experi- 
ment OPOR investigated the voting intentions of a carefully stratified 
sample of 200 people in New York .state. The survey was made by a 
single interviewer who traveled around the vState during the week pre- 
ceding the 1942 gubernatorial election of November 3. 

Interviews were distributed as follows: 


New York City 
IVlanhattan 
Brooklyn 
Bronx 
Queens 


Number of Interviews 

24 

34 

19 

19 


Upstate 

Cities over 500,000 (Buffalo) 9 

100.000 to 500,000 10 

10.000 to 100,000 40 

2,500 to 10,000 10 

Under 2,500 25 

Farms 10 


Total 200 

1 A number of persons contributed to this chapter. The one-man poll of New York 
State was made by John Harding, the survey of an eastern county was made by Carroll 
Moore, the Canadian plebiscite study was administered by Daniel Katz and Hadley 
Cantril, the spot checks against regular poll results were made by Hadley Cantril, and 
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Respondents were selected to provide a good cross-section of the 
population with respect to color, economic status, and age. Only regis- 
tered voters were interviewed. The voting intentions of the 200 people 
in our sample were : 


Dewey 115 

Bennett 72 

Alfange 12 

Amter i 

Total 200 


Table 47 shows the percentage of the major party vote actually polled 
in the election by each of the three main candidates. This may be com- 
pared with our prediction and with the forecasts ot two other surveys 
made at the same time on a much larger scale. It is clear that the accuracy 
of the small sample study was not very much less than that of the two 
extensive surveys. 

Table 47. Percentage of Major Party Vote 



Actual 

OPOR 

Small-Sample 

AIPO 

N. K. Daily Neivs 


Election 

Prediction 

Prediction 

Prediction 

Dewey 

53 % 

58% 


57 % 

Bennett 

37 

36 

39 

37 

Alfange 

10 

6 

8 

6 

Number of cases 

4,112,000 

200 

2,800 

48,000 


2. Predicting a primary race in a single county. During the first week 
of August 1942, a special survey was made in an eastern county to test 
the standing of candidates in the Rejniblican primary. The total popula- 
tion of the county is approximately 100,000. A sample of 233 cases was 
interviewed. Controls of economic status, age, and sex were used. The 
primary was held on September 15, 1942. 

The survey and election results are compared below. 

S'lnall-S ample Actual 

Prediction Election 

Candidate A 38.8% 39-4% 

Candidate B 61.2 60.6 

3. Predicting a plebiscite in Canada: a method for estimating public 
sentiment in a foreign country. This experiment was designed essentially 

the laboratory work on small samples was done by Frederick Mosteller and Frederick 
Williams. The election and plebiscite predictions reported here are filed at OPOR in 
the form of telegrams sent to the editor before the elections were held. The chapter 
prepared by Hadley Cantril. 
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to test the possibility of gauging public opinion in a foreign country 
where conditions would make it impracticable to use methods currently 
employed in this country. The particular limitations foreseen and taken 
into account in this experiment were : ( i ) the difficulty of getting a large 
number of cases, (2) the impossibility of using a formal ballot and a 
rather formal approach, and (3) the unlikelihood that trained interview- 
ers would be available. 

Accordingly ( i ) the total number of interviews assigned was 200, 
(2) a casual, conversational approach w'as used, and (3) entirely un- 
trained people were engaged to do the interviewing and were given only 
general instructions. 

The plebiscite held in Canada on the question of conscription (April 
27, 1942) provided an opportunity to check the results of such an 
experiment. 

Two interviewers were employed, neither of whom had had any expe- 
rience in public-opinion polling. One was sent to the province of Quebec, 
the other to the province of Ontario. The Quebec observer was an Amer- 
ican woman of French extraction, the Ontario observer a graduate 
student from Princeton. All their reporting was limited to these two 
provinces. They started interviewing one w'eek before the plebiscite. The 
two interviewers were given ballot forms and told to memorize the 
information called for; under no circumstances were they to allow the 
respondent to see the ballot. After every conversation they were to find 
some private spot wdiere they could immediately record the necessary 
information. Each observer was instructed to obtain at least 100 |)allots. 
Other instructions to the interviewers follow : 

1. Do not get more than one ballot in one family, one farm, one 
apartment building. Scatter your ballots widely. 

2. Send your completed ballots to OPOR every night by air mail. 

3. In addition to the specific cross-section assigned to you, try to 
secure adequate representation of the various economic groups 
on a geographical basis. That is, when in a town or city do not 
concentrate on one area but cover the whole towm, spending more 
time in the large poor areas and less time in the smaller areas of 
good homes. Remember that the usual error is to give more at- 
tention to the upper-income group than is justified by their 
numerical strength. A rough scale to bear in mind is that the 
upper-income group is about 15 per cent of the population, the 
middle-income group about 35 per cent, and the lower-income 
group about 50 per cent. 

In general, use your own good judgment to supplement your 
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specific cross-scction. Consult local sources on population dis- 
tribution. 

4. There are almost unlimited ways of making contacts with people 
and starting conversations. It is easy to engage people in conver- 
versation in public places such as busses, street cars, stores, bars, 
amusement places. It is more difficult to sample farmers and 
housewives. Farmers with road stands can be reached by making 
small purchases. Other farmhouses can be approached by some 
assumed errand such as a search for a relative living thereabouts. 

5. Be sure to record information from respondent as soon as pos- 
sible after conversation. 

The ballot. The ballot form called for all the information thought 
necessary to predict public sentiment, ft asked not only for the respond- 
ent's own vote on the plebiscite but for his estimate of the vote of friends 
and -the local community and his reasons for his own opinion. It called 
also for his attitude on conscription as well as for the usual background 
information such as occupation, schooling, income grouping, sex, age, 
political affiliation, religion. Where some of these data were difficult to 
secure in informal conversation, the observer was instructed not to probe 
too much for it. The observer also summarized his impression of each 
respondent in a brief paragraph. 

The cross-section. The cross-sections assigned for Ontario and Quebec 
were on the simple basis of geographical distribution. The observer was 
told to obtain proportionally as many ballots from rural areas as these 
areas constituted of the total population. In the same way cities and 
towns were grouped into five classes according to size and ballots were 
to be distributed according to the proportion that a class of town was of 
the total population. In addition, the observer in Quebec was told to keep 
her ratio of French Canadians to British Canadians as it was in the total 
population. This determination was left to her research in Canadian 
libraries. 

A more detailed cross-section was not laid out for two reasons : ( i ) A 
small sample such as 100 cases cannot be hedged about with too many 
restrictions if inexperienced interviewers are to do a job fast. It is better 
to keep the cross-section as representative as possible on the basis of a 
few important criteria than to overload the work of the observer with 
complicated and detailed restrictions. If a few basic criteria are observed 
such as geographical distribution and, in Quebec, nationality distribu- 
tion, the sample should not be biased by selective errors. (2) Frequently 
for work in foreign countries, the cross-sectional information available 
is limited to basic demographic data. 
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Cross-Section for Ontario 
100 Cases 

Sex ratio 

2 men to i woman Cases 

From Toronto 19 

From Hamilton and Ottawa 8 

From typical towns under 100,000 
and over 20,000 like Windsor, 
Kitchener, and Brantford 9 

From typical towns under 20,000 and 
over 5,000 15 

From typical towns under 5,000 9 

From farms and small unincorpo- 
rated villages 40 


Cross-Section for Quebec 
TOO Cases 

Sex ratio 

2 men to i woman Cases 

From Montreal 28 

From Quebec 5 

From typical towns under 100,000 
and over 20,000 like Three Rivers 
and Sherbrooke 8 

From typical towns under 20,000 and 
over 5,000 8 

From typical towns under 5,000 14 

From farms and small unincorpo- 
rated villages 37 


Interviewers* approach to respondents. The two interviewers selected 
used their own ingenuity in starting conversations that would lead up to 
the conscription issue of the plebiscite. The man who interviewed in 
Ontario used two approaches, depending upon whether he was working 
in the city or in the country. In the cities he merely told people that he 
was a student in an American university, was interested in Canada and 
the war, and was wondering what people in Canada were thinking about 
the war in general. Eventually he brought the conversation around to the 
assignment. In rural areas he frequently told farmers that he thought a 
relative of his had once lived in that area and he wondered if they had 
ever known a family by the name of “Hinshaw.'* No farmer ever knew. 
But many suggested that an old-timer down the road might know. The 
young woman who interviewed in Quebec and who spoke French fluently 
said she had recently come from France, was just traveling around 
Canada, etc. 

Residts. Each of the interviewers mailed his results to the Princeton 
office at the end of each day’s interviewing. Results were tabulated and 
the following percentage predictions made on Monday afternoon, April 
27. No reference was made to the results of the Canadian Institute, and 
the Institute’s final figures were not obtained until the data in this experi- 
ment were tabulated and ^lephoned to the Institute. 

One hundred and seven cases were obtained in Quebec; loi in On- 
tario. The results by province are set forth in Table 48. 

To obtain a rough national prediction on the basis of the two prov- 
inces, the assumption was made that Quebec was unique because of its 
cultural background and that all the remainder of Canada would vote 
the way Ontario voted. The World Almanac of 1942 was consulted for 
population distribution. The rough figure of 11,000,000 for the . total 
population of Canada was taken and 3,140,000 for Quebec. On the basis 
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Quebec 



Ontario 




%of 

%of 


%oi 

7 oof 



Total 

Opinion 


Total 

Opinion 


Cases 

Vote 

Vote 

Cases 

Vote 

Vote 

For 

31 

29 

32 

68 

67 

88 

Against 

Not Voting or 

66 

62 

68 

9 

9 

12 

No Opinion 

10 

9 

— 

24 

24 

— 


of these figures the Quebec returns were weighted with 1 ; the Ontario 
figures with 2.33. The figures arrived at for the Dominion were, then, 
those of Table 49. 


Table 49. Prediction for Dominion 


% of 'h of 

Total Vote Opinion Vote 


For 

Against 

No Opinion or 

Non voters 

55 

25 

20 

69 

31 

Tables 50 and 51 compare the results of the small sample with the 
last figures reported by the Canadian Institute of Public Opinion before 
the plebiscite, and with the actual vote. 

Tabl?: 50. Percentage of Voting Population 

OPOR 

ClPO 

Final Vote 

Small Sample 



For Against 

For Against 

For Against 

Quebec 32 68 

25 75 

28 72 

Ontario 88 12 

87 13 

84 16 

Dominion of 



Canada 69 31 

68 32 

645 35-5 


Table 51. Percentage Error 



OPOR 

Small Sample 

CIPO 

Quebec 

4 

3 

Ontario 

4 

3 

Dominion of Canada 

4-5 

3-5 


Summary interpretation, i. This experiment again seems to indicate 
the usefulness of a small sample for the prediction of an over-all result. 



problems of sampling 

2. The experiment also indicates that untrained— but able and con- 
scientious — people can do this type of job. 

j probably the chief reason for the success of the experiment was the 
instruction to interviewers to keep moving, to cover the area assigned 
fairly thoroughly from a geographical point of view, bearing in mind — 
but not having as stated controls — income distribution and, in the case 
of Quebec, cultural background. 

4. The possibility and value of a casual, informal approach are also 
demonstrated. When reliance is to be placed on so few cases, everything 
possible should be done to ensure faithful reporting. 

5. All of the interviewing was done in one week — indicating that 
rather extensive coverage combined with the casual, conversation ap- 
proach is practicable. 

Small Samples Tested Against Regular Poll Results 

Telegraphic polls. A common use of small samples in public opinion 
and market research is the “telegraphic poll.” Here the investigator has 
worked out a relatively small sample of two hundred, three hundred, or 
five hundred cases, and has already instructed certain interviewers care- 
fully distributed throughout the country concerning the number and 
distribution of cases. Replies are sent to the central office by telegram. 

An example of a telegraphic poll is a survey made by OPOR on June 
25, 1942, after the British setback in Libya. Twenty interviewers were 
used. Two hundred people distributed by region and income were asked 
the question: “Do you think the British are doing all they possibly can 
to win the war?“ OPOR also included this question in a Gallup ballot 
that went into the field at the same time in the regular way. The com- 
parative results were : 

Percentage 

200 Case from Regular 

Sample AIPO Sample 

Yes 56 58 

No 41 33 

No Opinion 3 9 

Another survey of 200 cases obtained by 22 interviewers and stratified 
by region, city size, economic status, age, and sex w^as made by OPOR 
in October 1942. The same question was included in a regular nation- 
wide ballot of 3,200 cases sent out at the same time. The question, along 
w'ith the results of the small sample and the larger survey, was : 

“President Roosevelt recently made a secret two weeks’ tour of the 

country. Do you think it was best to keep the President’s trip a secret 
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or should the newspapers have been allowed to report it from the 
beginning?” (October 1942) 



200 Case 

Regular 


Sample 

Sample 

Keep it secret 

78% 

73% 

Should have reported 

14 

16 

No opinion 

8 

II 


Spot checks. The use of small samples can be further simplified and 
the cost of gathering information considerably reduced if one does not 
include the regional control in the sample. Obviously such small samples 
are valid on national issues only where one suspects regional differences 
will be at a minimum. OPOR made two studies of small samples where 
interviewing was confined entirely to the New Jersey area, and even 
within that to an area not more than 40 miles from Princeton. The only 
instructions given to interviewers were to distribute income into the 
upper, middle, and lower groups on a i : 4 : 5 ratio. 

The two studies dealt with topics w'hich were of considerable news 
value at the time and on which public discussion and opinion might be 
presumed widespread and relatively vigorous. The two questions tested 
were also inserted in AIPO ballots sent to interviewers within a few days 
after the local small sample study had been made. The results of these 
studies are shown below: 




She of 



Percentage from 



Small 

Percentage from 

Regular National 

QttesHon 

Date 

Sample 

Small Sample 

Sample 


1. Have you heard about the 

ihzlAli 

264 

Yes 

98 

Yes 

92 

trial of the 8 German spies ? 


cases 

No 

2 

No 

8 

If “Yes” {A form of bal- 
lot) : The Army says the 
trials should be kept secret 
for military reasons and 


130 

Secret 

69 

Secret 

66 

will not allow new.spapers 



Report 

27 

Report 

27 

to report it. Do you agree 



No Op. 

4 

No Op. 

7 


that the trial should be 
kept secret, or should 
newspapers be allowed to 
report it? 


If “Yes” (B form of bal- 
lot) : Which of these state- 
ments best expresses your 
opinion as to whether or 
not the trial should be 
made public? 
a. The public should be 
given complete informa- 
tion about the spy trial. 
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Size of 



Percentage from 



Small 

Percentage from 

Regular National 

Question 

Date 

Sample 

Small Sample 

Sample 

b. The decision of whether 

129 

a. 

14 

a. 12 

or not the 

trial should 


b. 

9 

b. 12 

be made public should be 


c. 

77 

c. 72 

left up to 

the men in 


d. 

0 

d. 4 


charge of reporting war 
news for the govern- 
ment. 

c. If the Army says the 
trial should be kept se- 
cret for military reasons, 
I think it should be kept 
secret. 

d. No opinion. 


2. If President Roosevelt 
made a radio talk explain- 
ing that it would be neces- 8/23/42 200 

sary to ration gasoline to 
reduce everybody’s driving 
by as much as one-third 
from what is being driven 
now in order to save rub- 
ber, would you be willing 
to see this done ? 


Yes 88 

No 8 

Qualified 
Answer 4 

No Op. o 


Yes 87 

No 8 

Qualified 
Answer i 

No Op. 4 


Two other small sample studies were made in the greater New York 
area using only 52 cases. An economic distribution of 12 per cent above 
average, 20 per cent average, and 68 per cent poor was assigned. The 
chief interviewer in the New York area furthermore was asked to work 
out what he regarded as the proper religious distribution for the 52 cases 
he and two other interviewers were to gather. The questions asked in 
these studies were, again, questions on which comparatively small re- 
gional variation was expected. The same questions were inserted on 
regular A IPO ballots at approximately the same time the local studies 


were being made. Here 

are the results. 






Size of 



Percentage from 



Small 

Percentage from 

Regular National 

Question 

Date 

Sample 

Small Sample 

Sample 

I. The way things are going 



Winning 

75 

76 

right now, does it seem to 



Losing 

2 

2 

you that we are winning 



Neither 

4 

16 

the war, or losing it? 

1/15/43 

52 

No Op. 

19 

6 

2. Do you favor or oppose 



Favor 

88 

82 

continuing the lease-lend 



Oppose 

6 

9 

program ? 

i/iS/43 

52 

No Op. 

6 

9 


In order to test the discrepancies between several small samples taken 
simultaneously in the same area, seven interviewers were provided with 
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a regular Gallup ballot at the same time the ballot was being used by 
AIPO interviewers on the regular national sample.* Each of the seven 
interviewers was given the same classification of respondents to inter- 
view. The assignment was stratified by income, sex, and age. All inter- 
viewers were told to work in Philadelphia. Each interviewer selected her 
respondents and completed her assignment quite independently of all 
other interviewers. 

Table 52 shows the results on all opinion questions asked of 50 people 
by each interviewer and compares these results to A IPO’s national total. 
When the observed range of the percentages obtained is compared to the 
theoretical limits for a sample of 50 cases, find that out of 84 com- 
parisons, only two deviate beyond the theoretical limits using AIPO’s 
national total as a standard.* 

Widest variations from AIPO’s results are found where they would 
be most expected : in a question concerning opinion toward standard time 
vs. war time (where rural-urban differences are high), in a question ask- 
ing about Roosevelt as a fourth-term candidate (where eastern urban 
populations with large proportions of industrial workers and foreign 
born boost the Roosevelt vote), and a question asking how large the 
army should be (where wide variations are found because standards of 
judgment are lacking on this technical question). 

Agreement between interviewers was surprisingly good. The average 
deviations of each interviewer’s results ranged from five to seven per 
cent. 

A question used on a spot check made of 42 workers in the New Jersey 
area compares favorably to a regular AIPO survey of all those in the 
regular sample who said they were employed. 




OPOR 
42 Case 

Regular 



Sample 

AIPO Sample 



i- 5'43 

3 ’ 24-43 

After the war is over do you 
expect to be able to keep your 

Expect to keep job 

84% 

79 % 

present job or will you have 

Look for new job 

8 

13 

to look for a new job? 

Don’t know 

8 

8 


* This experiment was done by Dr. Donald V. MacKinnon and Dr. Mary Henie of 
the Department of Psychology, Bryn Mawr University in cooperation with OPOR. 
The seven interviewers were students in a psychology seminar at Bryn Mawr. None of 
the interviewers had had any previous experience. Interviewing was done during the 
second week of March 1^3. 

*A chart for determining theoretical confidence limits is found in Appendix 4, 
Figure 42. 
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Another local spot check made where the 50 cases were stratified only 
by income conies close to a comparable question asked at approximately 
the same time of a 3,000 case nation-wide sample surveyed by NORC. 


OPOR 

50 Case Sample 
1 - 4 - 4 ,^ 

Which of these seems better to you — for 
us to win the war first and then think 
about the peace or to start now thinking 
about the kind of peace we want after the 
war? 

Plan peace now 64% 

Win war first 34 

Don’t know 2 


NORC 

Sfioo Case Sample 
J'43 

In addition to waging the w’ar, should the 
Allies start talking and preparing now 
for the kind of peace we want after the 
war, or should we think and plan only for 
winning the war, letting peace plans wait? 
Prepare now 58% 

Wait 40 

Don’t know 2 


Two Other questions asked by OPOR of nation-wide small samples, 
stratified by region and income, compare favorably with larger samples. 





400 Case 

Regular 




Sample 

AIPO Sample 




4-2-43 

4-6-43 

Should the countries fighting 





the Axis set up an interna- 

Yes 


700 

7S% 

tional police force after the 

No 


13 

14 

war is over to try to keep 

No Opinion 

8 

II 

peace throughout the world? 





9^5 Case Sample 



Regular AIPO Sample 

3-25’43 



3^24-43 


Have you heard or read of a 

new plan 

Have you 

heard or read about the National 

announced by the President 

for social 

Resources 

1 Board plan for the post-war 

security after the war? 


period? 



Have heard 

35 % 

Yes 


34% 

Have not heard 

65 

No 


66 


Discussion. In spite of the astonishingly parallel results between a 
small number of cases and the larger national surveys, few investigators 
would care to risk their scientific or public reputations on results obtained 
from such tiny samples. So far no serious upsets seem to have occurred 
in AIPO’s use of telegraphic ballots or OPOR*s few studies. However, 
the investigator who uses small samples must keep his fingers crossed, 
since regional differences, the influence of interest groups, or other pecu- 
liar circumstances may very likely arise in certain areas of the country, or 
within certain layers of the population to invalidate his small sample 
completely. Also, quite obviously, the telegraphic poll and the spot check 
allow no possibility of breakdowns or analyses. 
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PROBLEMS OF SAMPLING 


Testing Small Samples in the Laboratory 

A check on the accuracy of small sample results can be made in the 
laboratory by constructing small samples on the basis of various indices. 

If the results of the usual nation-wide surveys are available, checks on 
the accuracy of small samples may be made by constructing small sam- 
ples according to any set of indices desired, separating these samples out 
of some larger survey and comparing the small sample with the results of 
the regular survey. 

In the small samples generally used in practical polling, only simple 
controls such as region, city size, and economic status are assigned. 
Moreover, these controls are usually assigned to interviewers only as 
general guides to the selection of respondents. The problem of the selec- 
tion of indices upon which to stratify a small sample obviously bears 
investigation. The present study reports an attempt to select indices. It 
also reports a corollary investigation which sought practical verification 
for the statement that random sampling does not give as accurate results 
as sampling based on a careful selection of respondents. 

In these studies, certain restrictions were made at the beginning con- 
cerning the number of ballots a single interviewer would obtain. These 
restrictions, which are completely arbitrary, represent a compromise 
between practical and theoretical aspects of the problem. The assumption 
is that until an interviewer acquires experience with a new ballot or 
question, his results may not be representative of the persons he has 
questioned. Consequently, any sampling method depending on sending 
from one to three ballots (using new questions) to an interview^er may 
result in returns much more atypical than would be expected from sam- 
pling errors. For this reason we shall settle on seven interviews as a 
minimum for a single interviewer. At the same time in order to maxi- 
mize the number of places sampled, we shall consider ten as the maximum 
number of interviews allotted to a single interviewer. 

It is clear that under these conditions proportionate sampling by re- 
gion and city size cannot be very practical. We cannot cover any particular 
region or city size adequately. Consequently, we use a method suggested 
by the Latin Scfuare technique employed in agricultural experiments. 

An ordinary situation occurs when we have ann xn table. We choose 
one cell to represent the ith row and /th column (the cell at their intersec- 
tion) ; this cell is the only one sampled in either that row or column. In 
agricultural experiments it is usual to pick a pattern of ft cells at random 
so that each row and column are represented. 
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In our case we can improve on randomness, since some city sizes 
represent some regions better than others (and conversely). For exam- 
ple, we would not use cities of 500,000 and over to represent the South 
and Southwest, where there were no cities of that size recorded in the 
1940 census. 

We choose the following regions and city sizes for our work : 


Region 


City Size 

I. New England 

I. 

Farm 

2. Middle Atlantic 

2. 

Small town 

3. East Central 

3- 

2,500-10,000 

4. West Central 

4- 

10,000-100.000 

5. South and Southwest 

5- 

100,000-500,000 

6. Rocky Mountain and Pacific Coast 

6. 

500,000 and over 


Our method of procedure is to take the largest city size and find the 
region whose population has the largest proportion in that city size. This 
turns out to be the middle Atlantic states with over 36 per cent repre- 
sented. Eliminating this region and city size, we consider the next city 
size, and find the east central to be the best represented of the remaining 
regions by cities of size 100,000-500,000, etc. A number of other meth- 
ods could have been used, of course. The pairs chosen were : 


City Size 
Farm 

Small town 
2,500-10,000 

10.000- 100,000 

100.000- 500,000 
500,000 and over 


Region 

West Central 

South and Southwest 

Rocky Mountain and Pacific Coast 

New England 

East Central 

Middle Atlantic 


We now come to the assignment of cases. For the cell representing 
the fth row and /th column we obtain the product of the total population 
of the row and the total of the column divided by the total population of 
the table. Doing this for each of the six cells used, we get six numbers 
whose total is taken as too per cent. Then the number of people assigned 
in a cell must be proportional to the number for that cell obtained by the 
method described. A tabulation of a sample of 200 cases would appear 
as in Table 53, with economic status, sex, and age stratified within a cell. 

Verification. The archives at OPOR contain hundreds of ballots based 
on many types of cross-section. An OPOR ballot which polled the 
national population on many phases of opinion toward the war effort, 
and which was based upon a social sample was selected for study. It was 
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Table 53. Sample of 200 


Section and City Sise 

Upper 

Income 

Average 

Income 

Poor 

On 

Relief 

No. Inter- 
viewers 

Total 

New England; 10,000-100,000 

2 

4 

6 

2 

2 

14 

Middle Atlantic ; 500,000 and 

Over 

8 

18 

24 

4 

5 

54 

East Central ; 100,000-500,000 

6 

12 

16 

2 

3 

36 

West Central; Farm 

2 

10 

12 

4 

4 

28 

South and Southvrest ; Small 

Town 

4 

14 

18 

4 

4 

40 

Rocky Mt. and Pacific 

Coast; 2,500-10,000 

4 

12 

10 

2 

4 

28 

Totals 

26 

70 

86 

18 

22 

200 


Special Notes: 

1. Instruct interviewers to get approximately half men and half women at each 
economic status level. 

2. Instruct interviewers to get approximately half over 40 years old, half under. 

3. Be sure to weight New York City in middle Atlantic-city category. 

4. Be sure to have more than one interviewer in New York City. 

5. Be sure to scatter West Central-farm category geographically : same with all 
categories in so far as practicable. 


decided that from this population of 2,543 cases various samples could 
be compared with the results on the total ballot. 

One hundred cases were selected at random from the total ballot. Our 
index of deviation was taken to be the sum of the absolute values of the 
deviations of the sampling percentages from the population percentages 
divided by the number of questions, in this case eleven (Table 54). 

Another random sample of 200 cases was selected. The deviation 
proved to be smaller than was the case when only 100 respondents were 
selected at random (Table 54). This smaller deviation, however, had 
approximately the decrease to be expected from random sampling theory 
due to the increase in number of cases. 

In view of the fact, however, that all sampling must be geographically 
located (in practice, of course, we cannot take a random sample in the 
United States), another hundred cases were selected at random within 
the proper sectional and city-size distributions. Little variation was 
found from the deviation of the 1 00-case strictly random sample. Such 
a result was to be expected, since the type of questions used was not so 
closely related to region or city size as, say, economic status or education. 
Nevertheless, even these results are strictly academic, to be used only as 
an indication, since in the field we cannot ask interviewers to ‘'get a 
random sample of n people from your district** and expect the distribu- 
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Table 54. Verification of Small Samples Constructed with Various 

Indices 


Cofistruction of Sample 

Random 


100 cases 
200 “ 


Section and Rural-urban selected (100 cases) 
Selected three variables 

Section, Rural-urban Sex (100 cases) 
“ “ “ Age (100 cases) 

Economic (loc cases) 
“ “ “ Education (100 case:-' 


Selected four variables 
Section, Rural-urban Sex Economic 
Section, Rural-urban Sex Economic 
“ “ “ Age Education 

“ “ “ Econ. 

Econ. Age 

“ “ ‘‘ Sex, Ed. 

Sex, Age 


(200 cases) 
(100 cases) 
(100 cases) 
(100 cases) 
( 100 cases) 
(100 cases) 
(100 cases) 


Average Deviation 

15.5 

9.6 

14.3 


12.4 

12.2 

9.2 

12.4 


9.3 

12.7 

14.2, 10.4 (replicated) 

11.3 

10.4 


9.4 

8.0, 1 1.5 (replicated) 


tion of these people on the usual variables to approximate the true 
distribution. 

The next step was to set up tables showing the number of cases to be 
apportioned within various categories, when various other indices were 
held constant (using in all cases the Latin Square setup for region and 
city-size described here). The indices chosen were sex, age, economic 
status, and education. Stratification on the basis of each one of these and 
section and city-size returned least deviation for the sample based on 
economic status. The six possible combinations of two of these four 
variables (using the same section and city-size distribution in each case) 
provided the basis for the construction of six more samples. One addi- 
tional sample of 200 cases was built up from the variables : section, city- 
size, sex, and economic status. The comparisons with the actual per- 
centages reported for the whole ballot are shown in Table 54. 

In order to avoid giving a false impression of the reliability of the 
ordering of the average deviations due to the various methods of con- 
structing samples, replication of samples showing the smallest and 
largest deviations was made. It will be seen that in the replication the 
magnitudes of the average deviation reversed in these two cases. 

If, to obtain our average deviation, we had used the number of caJte- 
gories in the eleven questions instead of the number of questions, we 
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would have found that in samples of both 200 and 100 the average devia- 
tion for a single category was about 3 per cent. In fact, in the case of 
samples of 200 it was 2.6 per cent, for samples of 100 (with four vari- 
ables stratified) it was 3.0 per cent. Comparing these with the expected 
average deviation for the dichotomous cases where the split is 50-50 or 
90-10 (assuming normal distributions, etc.), we see that in the 50-50 
case we should expect a 5 per cent average deviation, in the 90-10 case 
an average deviation of 3 per cent. Therefore, using this rough measure 
we may consider our results as somewhat better than those expected for 
random sampling. 

The following tabulation shows the agreement between actual propor- 
tion and sample of 100 proportions when we stratify on economic status 
and sex using the Latin Square method on region and city size. It will 
be noticed that the agreement is very good over the whole range of 
questions. Further, from observation alone, it is clear that attitudes most 
closely related to economic status (and consequently education and infor- 
mation) are those on which the best results are obtained. Examples of 
these are voting in 1940, the question concerning our chief enemy, and 
the question concerning trustworthiness of people. 


Sample Actual 

Which do you think is our 
No. I enemy in the war — 

Japan or Germany? 


Japan 

26% 

28% 

Germany 

50 

47 

Both 

22 

23 

No Opinion 

2 

2 


Do you think we are now 
doing all we can to defeat 
Japan and Germany, or 
could we be doing more? 


Doing all we can 

49 

46 

Could be doing more 

40 

48 

No Opinion 

II 

6 


Which of these two things 
do you think the U. S. 
should do : 


Send army abroad 

42 

55 

Keep at home 

34 

28 

Other 

12 

II 

No Opinion 

12 

6 


Sample Actual 

Which do you think has the 
smartest military leaders at 
present ? 


Germany 

26% 

21% 

Russia 

II 

12 

U. S. 

50 

52 

No Opinion 

13 

15 

Which do you think has the 
strongest navy at present? 

Japan 

17 

17 

England 

21 

15 

U. S. 

50 

50 

No Opinion 

12 

19 

If Hitler oflFered peace now, 
would you favor or oppose 
accepting? 

Favor 

15 

8 

Oppose 

80 

88 

No Opinion 

5 

4 

Do you think the British 
are doing all they possibly 
can to win the war? 

Yes 

46 

51 

No 

44 

38 

No Opinion 

10 

11 
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Sample Actual 

Do you think most people 
can be trusted? 


Yes 

70% 

66% 

No 

26 

25 

No Opinion 

4 

6 

Qualified Answer 

0 

3 

Do you think success is 
dependent mostly on 

Luck 

19 

12 

Ability 

65 

70 

Pull 

27 

22 

No Opinion 

3 

5 


( Some people gave two 
responses) 


Sample Actual 
Do you approve or disap-, 
prove of the way Roosevelt 
is doing his job as Presi- 
dent? 


Approve 

7^7c 

80% 

Disapprove 

18 

15 

No Opinion 

4 

5 

Vote in 1940 

Roosevelt 

45 

46.5 

Willkie 

31 

33.5 

Didn’t vote 

19 

15 

Others 

3 

5 


Table 55 below gives the cross-section for a sample of 500 to be used in 
the field. This sample is a miniature of the usual stratified sample. The 
same instructions should go with this sample as with the earlier sample of 
200, with some additional instructions about Negroes and farmers. 

Conclusions, i. The Latin Square technique of sampling gives very 
good results for small samples when stratification by economic status is 
used within cells. 


2. On the questions tested, there were no reliable diflferences due to 
stratifying on any pairs of the four variables: economic status, sex, age, 
and education; consequently it seems reasonable to continue the use of 
economic status as an assigned control even in small samples. 

3. Various types of small stratified samples have consistently produced 
smaller deviations than expected on the basis of random sampling. 


Summary of All Studies Reported 

1. What we know to date of the telegraphic poll and the use of small 
samples in general indicates that for a quick, inexpensive, and sui)erficial 
sounding to get the drift of public opinion, the use of a small sample is 
surprisingly reliable. 

2. Small samples were validated against three elections (a county, a 
state, and a national election) with an average error of less than five per 
cent. 

3. Small samples were also validated against the regular national sam- 
ples of polling organizations with an average error of less than five per 
cent. 

4. Small samples were constructed in the laboratory from data already 
obtained on national surveys. Here again, deviations obtained were less 
than would be expected from random sampling. Economic status proved 
to be the most effective control. 
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Relief 


New England 

Over 100,000 I 

2,500-100,000 I 

Rural nonfarm o 

Farmers 

Middle Atlantic 

Over 100,000 4 

2,500-100,000 3 

Rural nonfarm o 

Farmers 
Negroes 


East Central 

Over 100,000 4 

2,500-100,000 3 

Rural noiifarm o 

Farmers 

South and Southwest 
Over 100,000 2 

2,500-100,000 4 

Rural nonfarm o 

Farmers 
Negroes 


West Central 

Over 100,000 3 

2,500-100,000 2 

Rural nonfarm o 

Farmers 

Rocky Mt. a fid Pacific Coast 
Over 100,000 4 

2,500-100,000 o 

Rural nonfarm o 

Farmers 


Poor 

3 
9 

4 


34 

16 

13 


18 

17 

5 


4 

19 

13 


6 

8 

6 


10 

8 

6 


Wealthy and 

Average Average Plus Totals 


2 I 7 

5 3 18 

2 I 7 

2 

14 9 61 

7 4 30 

7 2 22 

9 

4 

8 4 34 

12 6 38 

218 

13 

3 I 10 

6 4 33 

4 2 19 

34 

31 

3 2 14 

6 2 18 

4 3 13 

19 

4 2 20 

5 2 15 

4 2 12 

9 


500 


5. The results reported here should not, however, lead anyone to the 
conclusion that small samples are an adequate substitute for the regular 
national samples used by polling organizations. Some of their dangers 
and restrictions arc : 

fz. No cautious investigator — ^no matter how many accurate small 
samples he took — would feel safe or justified in reporting his results 
without rigid qualifications. Wherever he wanted a reliable gauge of 
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opinion — whether to predict an election, discover information for a 
commercial client, form final policy, chart trends, or gather precise 
information for any theoretical reason — he would insist on the usual 
more adequate sampling. 

b. Small samples are highly unlikely to reiircsetit opinion faithfully 
unless opinion is fairly uniform throughout an area and within dif- 
ferent interest groups and unless such differences are already fairly 
well known and can be adjusted for in constructing the sam])lc. They 
have little chance of predicting unexpected or unexplored differences 
and changes of opinion witliin a pojmlation group which, if not 
accommodated in the sample, may radically alter the over-all result. 

c. Small samples allow no possibility of reliable breakdowns or 
other detailed analysis. 




PART IV 


GETTING AT OPINION DETERMINANTS 




CHAPTER XIII 


THE USE OF BREAKDOWNS'^ 

^MONG the simplest and most powerful techniques available to the 

/jL research workers in the field of public ojiinion is the breakdown 
JL Jk^of the sample on variables which may influence opinion. The 
breakdown is one of the few U)ols which provides an approach to the 
problem of causation. It gives us a method of attack on the questions of 
relative importance of two or more variables. It also furnishes a foothold 
for a study of the simultaneous relationship betw^een variables when 
opinions are held constant. 

The ease with w’hich a breakdown! can be performed on modern 
punched card equipment and the simple form of its tabulation give to 
this technique considerable practical advantage. But at the same time this 
simplicity — as well as other factors — appears to have lured many re- 
search workers into pitfalls. Conclusions drawn from breakdowns have 
frequently been vitiated because of poorly designed experiments, misin- 
terpretation of the data, or because the problem has not l)een placed in 
its most general setting. The ancient slander, “You can prove anyihing 
with statistics,** probably had as its source some dour old skeptic who 
had viewed conclusions inexpertly drawm from breakdowns." 

The use of breakdowns may be clarified at the beginning if we make 
a distinction between “descriptive** and “analytical** breakdowns. Al- 
though such a distinction is, of course, tenuous at best and depends 
entirely on the interests of the investigator, the distinction may be useful 
to students of public opinion. For, in general, they should find themselves 
dissatisfied wdth the simple descriptive breakdown which merely reports 
opinion among diflferent groups. Such descriptive breakdowns are used 
by reporting agencies such as the American Institute of Public Opinion 
and Fortune, These reports often do little more than tantalize the person 
who wants to know what is behind opinion. 

In Table 56 below there is an example of what w-e mean here by a “de- 
scriptive** breakdown. This was reported by AIPO on March it, IQ42. 

1 By Hadley Cantril. 

2 For a detailed discussion of the theory of stratified sampling and its relation to 
breakdowns, see Note i in Appendix 3 by Frederick Hosteller. A formula is indicated 
there for calculating the efficiency of a stratified sample. 
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Table 56 


“After finding out what each person can do, should the government have the 
power to tell each citizen what to do as his part in the war effort, and require 
him or her to do it?” (March 1942— AIPO) 



For 

Against 

Undecided 

National Total 

61 % 


7% 

Section 

New England 

57 

36 

7 

Middle Atlantic 

60 

33 

7 

East Central 

56 

35 

9 

West Central 

62 

32 

6 

South 

66 

25 

9 

Rocky Mountain 

69 

24 

7 

Pacific Coast 

63 

33 

4 

Sex 

Men 

66 

29 

5 

Women 

55 

36 

9 

Economic Status 

Upper income group 

62 

34 

4 

Middle income group 

61 

33 

6 

Lower income group 

60 

30 

10 

Politics 

Democrats 

67 

26 

7 

Republicans 

57 

37 

6 

Age 

21-29 

56 

38 

6 

30-49 

61 

31 

8 

50 and over 

62 

30 

8 


An example of a single breakdown which gives more meaningful dif- 
ferences is another taken from AIPO, Table 57. 

Analytical Breakdowns 

The background data concerning respondents obtained by most public 
opinion surveys concerns such variables as areas of the country, size of 
city, sex, age, political affiliation, income, education, religion and the like. 
This information allows us to place people in certain groups or sub- 
groups. Such a procedure has its advantages for statistical purposes and 
is the only practicable way to proceed in a public opinion poll. 
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Table 57 

“Are you in favor of labor unions?” (May 1942 — AIPO) 



Yes 

No 

National Total 

6770 


Occupation 

Farmers 

52 

48 

Businessmen 

66 

34 

White Collar 

69 


Professional 

77 

23 

Skilled Workers 

75 

25 

Unskilled 

71 

29 


However, by the very nature of the method used, the background data 
we gather from all respondents are uniform and at best place people in 
broad population groups. They necessarily obscure much personal history 
or pertinent psychological information which may for many individuals 
be a great deal more important in “explaining” their opinions or behavior 
than any of the standard controls used. Furthermore, such rough back- 
ground data give us no precise information concerning the role an indi- 
vidual may play within any group or how important any particular social 
affiliation is to him. 

Briefly, the statistical method employed in public opinion polls can 
never in itself provide what most psychologists interested in motivation 
would call a real “explanation” of opinion. But analysis of public opinion 
data can point to many such explanations, can disprove many other 
explanations, and can get much closer to verifiable explanations of cer- 
tain opinions of large numbers of people than psychologists have ever 
been before. 

If the data obtained from the polls arc to be used most effectively for 
purposes of analysis, it is necessary in this procedure, as it is in other 
scientific investigations, that the investigator have some definite theories 
to test out by means of breakdowns. The ease with which breakdowns 
can be made is all too likely to cause enormous waste of time, money, and 
effort if the investigator simply makes “a number of breakdowns” to see 
what he can find. Furthermore, such a procedure leads to facile rationali- 
zation when the investigator does discover some significant difference by 
means of breakdowns — ^rationalization that may not stand up long 
under more strenuous tests. 

Probably the two most important and the two rarest qualifications for 
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a good public opinion investigator are (i) his ability to slice public 
opinion issues in the most significant ways, and (2) his ability to plan 
systematic analysis ahead and to have his conceptual framework so well 
geared to the problems in hand that no significant breakdowns will escape 
him. When these qualifications are met, the investigator gets a relatively 
high percentage of significant information from the breakdowns he runs. 

Several methods suggesting the use of breakdowns for analytical pur- 
poses are discussed below. 

I. Single variables held constant. Frequently a division of the popula- 
tion into categories of a single variable (such as age or income) will 
completely hide some relationship between opinion and background 
which is really much more important as a determinant than the particular 
scale used. Therefore, this first variable must be held constant and other 
comparisons must be made within it if we are to discover more causal 
relationships. 

The first two examples (Tables 58 and 59) show how straight break- 
downs by age may obscure differences of opinion within single age- 
groups when these age-groups are divided into various economic classes. 
From comments obtained on earlier ballots, we noticed that both young 
people and old people in different income groups expressed different 
opinions about the war effort. In our subsequent survey, we set questions 


Table 58 

Proportions of Different Economic and Age Groups which Fall into the 
Isolationist, Sympathetic, and Interventionist Patterns. (June-July 1940) 



Total 

Isolationist 

Under 30 

26% 

30-49 

24 

50 and over 

26 

Sympathetic 

Under 30 

42 

30-49 

37 

50 and over 

40 

Interventionist 

Under 30 

32 

30-49 

39 

50 and over 

34 



Economic Status 

Upper 

Middle 

Lower 

30% 

28% 

22% 

21 

23 

26 

17 

23 

34 

40 

42 

45 

38 

38 

35 

39 

40 

40 

30 

30 

33 

41 

39 

39 

44 

37 

26 
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to bring out and systematize these variations in opinion. A breakdown 
by age and income was, therefore, planned in advance before the survey 
ever went into tlie field. 


Table 5() 

“Do you think we are likely to have (greater) jn'osjicrity or another depres- 
sion after the present war?” (July 1941 — AIPO) 


Age 

Under 30 

C renter Prosperity 

Depression 

No Opinion 

13% 

8o7o 

7% 

30-50 

13 

77 

10 

Over 50 

13 

75 

12 

Economic Status by Aqe 

Upper 

Under 30 3 

00 

7 

30-50 

13 

80 

7 

Over 50 

16 

70 

8 

Middle 

Under 30 

12 

82 

6 

30-50 

14 

76 

10 

Over 50 

13 

78 

9 

Lower 

Under 30 


76 

7 

30-50 

1 1 

77 

12 

Over 50 

13 

7^ 

15 


Table 58 illustrates particularly clearly the varying opinions of young 
people under 30 and older people over 50. We note, for examj)le, that 
young people in the upper-income group are much more similar in their 
attitude to older j)eople in the lower-income grouj) than they are to young 
people in the lower-income group. In other words, the table illustrates 
how two distinctive groups — well-to-do young people and poor old 
people — may give essentially the same percentage response on a question. 
Such a situation immediately calls for further probing. People were 
asked, consequently, to give the main reason for their opinion as soon as 
that opinion had been expressed. In this instance, when the reasons given 
by the two groups were analyzed, we found that the two groups held 
similar opinions for entirely different reasons. The poor old people, feel- 
ing less than any other group that they would be personally affected by 
a German victory, saw no far-reaching implications in what was to them 
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a very distant conflict. Also they had least to lose if Germany did win 
the war or if the social system in which they were at the bottom should 
be radically altered. On the other hand, the well-to-do young people — 
meaning essentially recent college graduates — were particularly cynical 
and realized that they would have a great deal to lose by any change in 
the status quo at the time (June 1940). Also noteworthy in Table 58 
are the differences in the proportions of well-to-do old people and poor 
old people who fall in the interventionist pattern. 

Table 59 shows again how young people in the upper-income group 
can differ from the young people in the lower-income group with respect 
to another issue, namely their optimism concerning the economic condi- 
tion of the country when the war is over. A straight breakdown by age 
shows little difference between opinion with respect to the various age 
groups. But the further breakdown clearly shows the greater confidence 
in the future held by young people in the lower income bracket. 

Table 60 indicates the importance of controlling religious affiliation. 
It shows first of all the opinion of persons in this country of Irish and 
Canadian ancestry on one of OPOR’s standard pre-Pearl Harbor ques- 
tions. When the Irish and Canadians are further separated by religion, 
we find a greater similarity within a single religious group than we do 
within a single nationality group. 

In a country as large as the United States with various regions char- 
acterized by certain population groups or ways of life, it is often ex- 
tremely important to hold section constant if comparisons are to be 
worth while, that is, to make the .same comparisons within each section. 
For example. Southerners are on the whole less well educated than peo- 
ple in other sections of the United States : in most national surveys done 
by OPOR we find that about 45 per cent of our respondents say they 
have graduated from high school, whereas only about 30 per cent of the 
respondents in the South say they have graduated from high school. 
Hence any straight educational breakdown on a national population is 
apt to lose some of its significance, because the educational scale has a 
different distribution within different parts of the country. Table 61 illus- 
trates this situation with respect to educational differences of opinion on 
the same question studied in Table 60. 

We see from Table 61 that there was only a three-per cent difference 
between the opinions of grade-school and college graduates on the 
national sample, although except for two sections of the country (the 
East Central and the Rocky Mountain states) the difference between 
high-school and college graduates was at least eight. 
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Table 6o. Religion by Nationality 


‘‘Which of these two things do you think is the more important for the 
United States to try to do — To keep out of war ourselves, or To help Eng- 
land win, even at the risk of getting into the war?” (October 1940 — AIPO) 



Ireland 

Canada 

Total 

Keep out 

50% 

40% 

Help England 

45 

54 

No Choice 

s 

6 

No. of cases 

443 

310 

Catholic 

Keep out 

55 

48 

Help England 

39 

42 

No Choice 

6 

10 

No. of cases 

328 

134 

Protestant 

Keep out 

30 

33 

Help England 

67 

62 

No Choice 

3 

5 

No. of cases 

70 

100 


Table 61. Difference between Groups within Each Section 


% Help England, Even at Risk of War 


National 

New 

Middle 

East 

West 


Rocky 

Pacific 

Total 

England Atlantic 

Central 

Central 

South 

Mountain 

Coast 

Education 

Grade school 59% 

49% 

52% 

53% 

50% 

69% 

67% 

66% 

High school 61 

60 

60 

52 

62 

79 

69 

65 

College 62 

61 

63 

52 

60 

77 

70 

55 


2. Same breakdown on several questions. Whenever the opinion of a 
certain group seems particularly obscure or complex, the reasons for this 
obscurity or complexity may sometimes be brought out more sharply if 
the group can be compared with other groups or with the national popu- 
lation on several significant questions. For example, in January 1941, 
when OPOR asked one of its trend questions and separated the answers 
of Catholics from Protestants, results were as shown in Figure 15. 

The conclusions from these figures might be that at the time Catho’^cs 
were considerably more isolationist in general than were Protestants. 
That this interpretation is false because it is too broad is shown by the 
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Figure 15 


Which of these two things do you think is the more important — That 
this country keep out of war, or That Germany be defeated (That 
the United States help England win), even at the risk of our getting 
into the war? 


Catholic 


Protestant 


Jew 

No 

Affiliation 


Keep Out 


Help England No Opinion 



l4% 
^ 5 % 
1 6 % 
1 6 ^ 


comparison of Catholic to Protestant answers to another question 
asked at the same time concerning the policy of the United States to- 
ward the Far East. 


Table 62. American Opinion on Freedom of Speech 

Do you think that in Amer- If “Yes’* on question at left, 
ica anybody should be al- ask : Do you believe in free 
lowed to speak on any sub- speech to the extent of al- 
ject any time he wants to, or lowing Fascists and Com- 
do you think there are times munists to hold meetings 
when free speech should be and express their views in 
prohibited? (July 1940 — this community? 

OPOR) 


Educaflon 

Age 

Allots 

Allow 


Under 30 

49% 

26% 

Grade school 

30-49 

50 

26 


50 and over 

41 

28 


Under 30 

43 

34 

High school 

30-49 

45 

35 


50 and over 

46 

24 


Under 30 

41 

72 

College 

30-49 

43 

54 


50 and over 

38 

52 
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Figure 16 


Do you think the United 
States should try to keep 
Japan from seizing the 
Dutch East Indies and 
Singapore? 


( If ^^Yes”or^‘No Opinion”) 
Do you think the United 
States should risk war with 
Japan, if necessary, in order 
to keep Japan from taking 
the Dutch East Indies and 
Singapore? 


Catholic 

Protestant 

Jew 

No 

Affiliation 





H Yes 
M No Opinion 

It appears, in other words, that when Catholics looked toward Eu- 
rope, they tended to look on the European scene both as Americans and 
as Catholics ; w^hereas when they looked tow^ard the East, their religious 
frames of reference did not apply, and they held essentially the same 
nationalistic opinions as did Protestants. 

Another illustration of the value of comparing the same group on 
several questions is shown in Table 62, where American opinion toward 
freedom of speech is recorded as of July 1940 (OPOR). 

Here we see that, on the whole, w^ell-educated people are somewhat 
more opposed than others to free speech. We also see, however, that when 
these people do favor free speech, they are willing to extend their toler- 
ance to the logical conclusion of allowing Fascists and Communists to 
speak. Such a finding Seems to indicate that these people are more bur- 
dened by the intellectual demand for consistency than are persons who 
have had less educational opportunity; who, though they are more in 
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favor of free speech in general, are much less in favor when they arc 
taken up on the general proposition. 

3. The use of higher-order breakdowns. By a higher-order breakdown 
we mean that information is sorted in more than two ways. We may, for 
example, using two of the background variables such as education and 
age, segregate the people who have given a certain answer to a single 
opinion question ; or we may first sort out the people who answer in cer- 
tain ways to one opinion question, then divide these people further ac- 
cording to their opinions on a second question, and finally separate them 
a third time according to some background factor such as income. Or, if 
WT are interested only in opinion relationships, we can compare answers 
to several opinion questions. 

Whenever a higher-order breakdown is desired, it is necessary to be 
sure there are sufficient cases to make it meaningful. The tables we shall 
include here to illustrate the use of higher breakdowns are all based on 
more than 10,000 cases. In ordinary sampling procedures, one of the 
most useful ways of building up a number of cases is to pool ballots 
which have the same information on them.® Such a step is possible if the 
ballots have been taken at approximately the same period of time and if 
no major event has taken place which might change opinion suddenly. 

Table 58 above is a good example of a three-way breakdown. There 
we separated first according to opinion about the war and then by age 
and income. Table 63 shows the results of a four- way breakdown where 
people were separated according to opinions concerning the war, accord- 
ing to preference for presidential candidate, according to income and to 
age. The resulting figures indicate rather clearly that in all income and 
age groups there was at this time a positive relationship between the 
vote for Roosevelt and a desire to risk war to help England.* 

One of the important uses to which the polling mechanism can be put, 
and one which has hardly yet been exploited by social scientists or policy 
makers, is the gathering of straight information concerning the compo- 
sition of our population, its habits, its needs, etc. Commercial market 
research has, of course, gathered vast amounts of information concern- 
ing people’s radio and buying habits. 

An example of the type of information that can be obtained from the 
polls and of the knowledge that higher-order breakdowns on these data 
provide the social scientist is illustrated in Table 64. The data on which 

*For detailed discussion of this problem see Note 2 in Appendix 3 
* The ballots on which this table was based were taken during? August and September 
of 1940, that is, before the elections but after the nomination of Roosevelt and Willkie. 
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Table 63. Relationship between Opinions on Aid to England and 
Political Preference in 1940 Election 


{Economic Status and Age Held Cofistant) 

Those Who Consider It Those Who Consider It 
More Important to Keep More Important to Help 



Out 


England 

Income 

Age % Voting for Roosevelt 

% Voting for Roosevelt 


Under 30 

^5 

46 

Upper 

30-49 

24 

34 


50 and over 

22 

29 


Under 30 

45 

50 

Middle 

30-49 

38 

53 


50 and over 

33 

50 


Under 30 

54 

63 

Lower 

30-49 

62 

70 


50 and over 

55 

63 


this table is based could, of course, be percentaged in numerous different 
ways. 

Table 64 shows that the ratio of Protestants in the population 
group tends to increase with the economic status of the grouj), and, 
conversely, that the ratio of Catholics in a population group tends to 
decrease with increasing economic status of the group. A higher concen- 
tration of Protestants within any educational group is found as economic 
status increases. With the exception of Catholics in the lowest educa- 
tional group, the ratio of Catholics in a population group decreases as 
the economic status of the group increases. The exception is due to the 
heavy weighting of Southern Protestants in the lowest educational and 
income group as can be demonstrated by other tabulations. 

4. Patterns of opinion. Since the social scientist, and frequently the 
policy-maker, are interested in conceptualizing information in such a 
way that the information will fit into a broad interpretation, and since 
in many instances questions which will fit into a broad conceptual scheme 
cannot be asked directly, it becomes necessary to try to get information 
on what are regarded as the most important components of the larger 
concept. Then the information on these components may be put together 
by cross-tabulations, so that in the end we have data that more nearly 
approximate the conceptual scheme than we could ever get by direct 
questioning. 
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Table 64. Economic Status Distribution by Religion with Education 

Constant 


(Suri'cxs Made in J^ fo) 

Economic Status 


Education 


Lozver 

Middle 

Upper 

National % 


Catholic 

12% 

10% 

9% 

10% 

College 

Protestant 

60 

70 

70 

69 


X onmember 

28 

20 

21 

21 



100 

100 

100 

100 


Catholic 

17 

16 

II 

15 

High School 

Protestant 

59 

63 

69 

63 


Nonineinher 

24 

21 

20 

22 



100 

100 

100 

100 


Catholic 

17 

16 

16 

16 

Grade School 

Protestant 

51 

57 

62 

54 


N onmember 

32 

27 

22 

30 



100 

100 

ICO 

100 


Catholic 

13 

12 

20 

13 

Less than Grade School 

Protestant 

55 

57 

5B 

55 


X onmember 

32 

31 

22 

32 



100 

100 

100 

100 


Catholic 

16 

14 

12 

15 

National 

Protestant 

54 

62 

67 

59 


Nonnicniber 

30 

24 

21 

26 



100 

100 

100 

100 


In 'rablc 58 an age-l)y-cconomic-status breakdown was given for 
j)eople in the United States who during the midsummer of 1940 were 
classified as isolationists, sympathetics, or interventionists. These three 
groupings of the jiopulation were olitained by comparing the answers of 
the people to two quest ions and grouping them accordingly. Table 65 
shows how this grouping was obtained and relates other opinion con- 
cerning the war to the three more general jiatterns thus obtained. 

Another example of clustering data so that they will more precisely 
fit a general concept is illustrated in OPOR’s attempt to distinguish be- 
tween “enlightened” and “unenlightened” people with respect to war 
issues. We defined enlightenment in terms of two components: (i) 
information as measured objectively by verifiable (lucstions; and (2) 
felt-awareness of what the war is all about. Table 66 shows the way in 



Table 65. Cluster of Opinions of the Isolationist, Sympathetic, and 

{June-July 1940) 



risk of getting into t iniervcnuoiusi . 

Afar of total) 

(35% of total) 

. Ata, 6 per « ol ft. >« “ ” “’™” 
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which, in a survey made during the spring of 1942, enlightened and 
unenlightened groups were delineated from the total population. In con- 
structing this table, we deliberately omitted those who were classified as 
“moderately informed” and who constituted 28 per cent of the total 
population, since we were interested in comparing only the two extreme 
groups. 

Table 66. Relationship between Awareness and Amount of 
Information 


Awareness 

Do you feel that you have a clear 
idea of what the war is all about ? 


Information 

Yes 

No 

Total 

Well informed (38% of total) 

60% 

40% 

100% 

Uninformed ( 34 ^ 5 ? of total) 

39 

61 

100 


The '‘enlightened” people, then, we call those who are both well in- 
formed and who say they have a clear idea of what the war is all about. 
In the table this group amounts to 23 per cent of the total population. 
The “unenlightened” we call those who are both poorly informed and 
who do not have a clear idea of what the war is all about. This group 
amounts to 22 per cent of the total population. 

It might be argued at once that the distinction betw^een enlightened and 
unenlightened groups as thus derived is essentially the same distinction 
we would get if the population were broken dowm by income or educa- 
tion. This, however, is not the case. Figure 1 7, for example, shows that 
the expected relationship between enlightenment and income holds, with 
the upper-income group much more enlightened (according to our 

Figure 17. Enlightened vs. Unenlightened by Income 


Cases 

Income 

226 

Upper 

524 

Middle 

760 

Lower 


EnUghtcned Unenlightened Mixture* 



♦Mixture: either awiire or informed but not both; either unaware 
or uninformed but not both. 
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Which of these two things do you think the United States should do? 
Income 


Cases 

233 

22 


Upper 

Middle 

Lower 



Income by Enlightenment 

UPPER 

Enlightened 


Unenlightened 



90 




— a 

« El 


240 

86 


152 

322 


middle 

Enlightened 

Unenlightened 

lower 

Enlightened 

Unenlightened 




Send army abroad 


□ 


Keep army home 


Take active part in 
world affairs 
Stay out of world 
affairs 


definition) than the lower-income group. When economic status is held 
constant (Figure 18), however, we find that the enlightened group is 
in every income bracket much more aggressive and interventionist in its 

position than is the unenlightened group. 

A final example of the use of more than one question to divide the 
population into meaningful patterns is illustrated in our effort to com- 
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pare the importance of radio and newspaper as media of communication 
for different population groups. Table 67 reports the two questions asked 
and shows the three patterns into which the population seems to fall. As 
we should expect, we find a larger percentage of persons fitting into the 
first pattern as income increases; a larger percentage fitting into the 
third pattern as income decreases (Figure 19). 

Table 67. Comparison of Reliance on Newspapers and Radio 
(/M/y 1942) 

Do you prefer to get your national 
and foreign news over the radio, 
or in the daily newspapers? 

Prefer Prefer 

N ewspaper Radio 

When you hear news broadcast 
over the radio, do you usually try 
to get more of the details from 
the newspapers? 

Yes 30 (I) 47 (II) 

No 4 19 (III) 


5. Constructing scores. It is frequently useful in public opinion re- 
search to work out a scale by means of which people can be classified 
with respect to their opinion on a general topic, their information, their 
adjustment, or some other variable. A detailed description of the con- 

Figure 19 . How THE Three Patterns are Distrib- 
uted BY Income Levels 



Pattern 1 


liil ^ 


llll Pattern 2 


I I Other 


Upper Income 
Middle Income 


Lower Income 
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struction of an “information scale” is given in Chapter 15. In order to 
construct most scales, it is necessary to combine the answers to several 
questions in a single scale. For most members of the population, any 
refined attitude scale or rank-ordering is much too complicated to use 
in the usual interviewing situation, although the latter methods have 
been used with success when ballots were self-administrating. If several 
relatively simple questions can be devised to tap the same variable, then 
the answers of a single individual on these several questions can be 
pooled to place him on the scale with respect to the total population. 

A single example will suffice to explain the procedure. Just before the 
Congressional election of November 3, 1942, OPOR designed a ballot 
to see if our understanding of why people voted or why they did not vote 
could be improved. Persons were very thoroughly interviewed before 
the election. After the election, interviewers called back on the same 
people to see whether or not they had voted and how they had voted. 
Among other problems studied was the individual’s interest in the elec- 
tion as such. Previous experience had shown that a simple question ask- 
ing “Are you interested in the coming election?” failed to differentiate 
in any significant degree between people who actually voted and those 
who failed to vote. So interest was broken down into several components 
and measured by the seven questions listed below. 

1. Do you think it makes much difference one way or the other whether people 
vote in the coming elections for Congressmen? 

(/) Yes (o) No (o) No opinion 

2. In general, how important does this coming election seem to yon to he? 

(2) Seems extremely important 

( / ) Only moderately important 

(n) Not at all important 

3. a. Arc you interested in the coming Congressional elections? 

(/) Yes (o) No (o) Notmuch 

b. Are you interested in the coming state elections ? 

(/) Yes (o) No (o) Notmuch 

4. Do you happen to know the names of any candidates running for office this 
November? If “Yes,” do you know what their political party is and what 
office they are running for? 

(2) given for three or more correct 

( / ) given for one or two correct 

(o) for all others — no answer and incorrect 

5. How important is it to you that the (respondent’s choice) candidate should 
be elected? 

(2) Extremely important 

(/) Only moderately important 

(o) Not at all important 
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6. Does it make a great deal of difference, or only a little difference which 
political party runs this state? 

(0 Great deal (o) None at all 

(o) Only a little («) No opinion 

7. Does it make a great deal of difference, or only a little difference which 
political party runs this country ? 

(/) Great deal (<>) None at all 

(0) Only a little {o) No opinion 

The numbers beside the answer boxes show the weighting given the 
answers in making up the “intensity of interest'' score. The total score 
possible was eleven. After the results were tabulated they were com- 
bined into the five groups as shown in Table 68 . 


Table 68 . Intensity of Interest Score 


Score 

Actual 

Distribution 

Group 

Score 

in Population 

4 

lO-II 

22% 

3 

8- 9 

34 

2 

6- 7 

24 

I 

4- 5 

12 

0 

0- 3 

8 


100% 


An average intensity of interest score was then computed for those 
who voted Republican, Democrat, and those who did not vote at all, as 
well as for persons with various background characteristics. Some of 
these results are shown in Figure 20. The intensity of interest score 
prepared in this study differentiated between voters and nonvoters, be- 
tween Republicans and Democrats, and between persons in the various 
categories of age, income, sex, etc., much more sharply than did any 
single question or any score based on a combination of only two or three 
questions. 

Summary 

1. The breakdown is one of the most useful techniques available for 
analysis of public opinion data. It gives some insight into causation by 
comparing the relative importance of variables. It points to more ade- 
quate and verifiable psychological explanation and helps to disprove other 
explanation. 

2. But the breakdown of large sample populations cannot satisfy the 
psychologist with really adequate explanation because of the uniformity 
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Figure 20. Interest in Elections Compared to Vote 
AND Background 

Average Interest Score 

Actual vote Nov, 3, 1942 


Republican 

HHHHH 

Democrat 

IHHH 2.6 

Didn’t vote 

HHH 

Age 


Over 50 

HHHHH 

40-49 

HHHH 

30-39 

HHHIi 2.3 

Under 30 

mm 2.2 


Income 

Above average 
Average 
Below Average 

Sex 

Men 

Women 


2.6 


2.4 

2.5 


2.5 

2.5 


of background data which is bound to obscure significant personal infor- 
mation. 

3 . To obtain maximum results with breakdowns it is essential to plan 
breakdowns ahead of time and to design questions and surveys accord- 
ingly. This requires, of course, some systematic insight. This obvious 
point is repeated here because of the tendency of research workers to 
“fresh-fish” their data for significant differences without planning ahead 
of time. A certain amount of more or less random analysis is inevitable 
but, because of the usual expense and effort involved, it should be kept, to 
a minimum and done only when there are genuine hunches to be fol- 
lowed through. 
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4. The use and value of five types of breakdowns are described and 
illustrated here. These are : 

a. Hold a single variable constant and then compare other variables 
within it. 

b. Make the same breakdown on related questions. 

c. Use higher-order breakdowns where the relationships between 
several variables can be studied simultaneously. 

d. Construct patterns of opinion by sorting out people who answer 
in certain ways to several questions. 

e. Construct scores on the basis of answers to several questions 
so finer groupings can be obtained. 



CHAPTER XIV 


EDUCATION AND ECONOMIC STATUS AS DETERMINANTS 

OF OPINION^ 

T he science of public opinion measurement allows us to state sta- 
tistically not only how many people hold specific viewpoints but 
also what groujjs within our population have decided tendencies 
to accept particular sides of a question. It has always been interesting to 
speculate whether membership in one group has more weight in the 
determination of opinion than membership in another group. For exam- 
ple, throughout the pre-war period it could be established that men 
(rather than women) were more interventionist-minded; and at the 
same time it was clear that Southern residents were also inclined to an 
interventionist position. Now, among Southern men which could be 
said to be more important in the determination of opinion : the variable, 
sex, or the variable, section of the country ? 

Two variables which are of particular interest to social scientists are 
education and economic status. Men with college training and men who 
are illiterate can be found at every income level. When social decisions 
are made by individuals who have disparate income and educational 
backgrounds, which of these factors plays a greater part in the molding 
of their judgments? What can be said about the relative influence of 
education or economic status upon the practical social thinking of the 
large majority of our population which is classified as average or poor in 
income and whose educational training involves only graduation from 
high school or less? Can we depend upon the indoctrination of our 
schools to give stability and historical maturity to their opinions? (In- 
deed, what is the general pervasive character of the indoctrination of our 
public schools?) Or, on the other hand, is the bald fact of economic dis- 
tress or the satisfaction of an average income of more weight than the 
educational character of these people? Picture for a moment a needy 
man with a college degree talking to a wealthy alumnus of the same 
school ; or think of an ignorant and penniless man in conversation with 
an uneducated captain of industry. How would the development of 
ideas in these two tete-a-tetes proceed? Where would disagreements 
arise? How could we attempt to account for them? 

So many similar problems have arisen out of public opinion data thssit 

1 By Frederick Williams and Frederick Mosteller. 
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a method which will allow us to compare the importance of specific vari- 
ables upon people’s opinions is urgently needed. A careful statistical 
study was made of two variables whose interrelationship was obvious 
and whose relative importance, when established, would bear significant 
implications in itself. These two variables were “education” and “eco- 
nomic status.” Our examination resolved itself into an attempt to find 
an answer to the question : it membership in an economic group or is 

it membership in a level-of -educational-attainment group which has more 
weight in the determhiation of the opinions of individuals f** 

Method 

The educational levels of the members of the population were deter- 
mined upon the basis of various questions designed to discover the re- 
spondent’s last year of schooling. The economic levels were based upon 
the judgment of the interviewer. The following groups were used : 

Education:^ 

(1) Grade school nongraduate; 

(2) Grade school graduate and high school nongraduate; 

(3) High school graduate ; 

(4) College nongraduate; 

(5) College graduate. 

Economic Status:^ 

( 1 ) Wealthy and average plus ; 

(2) Average; 

(3) Poor plus (some ballots did not request this category and 
it was consequently missing in those instances) ; 

(4) Poor; 

(5) All the relief groups. 

Thus our data finally assumed the form of two-way tables of break- 
downs of opinion in which there were four or five economic categories 
and five educational categories. 

2 While it is recognized that level of educational attainment is only a tenuous index 
to the training and abilities of an individual, these tests do attempt to assay the impor- 
tance of these levels in the light of the educator's considerations of the problems involved. 
Similarly, the economic level within which one individual falls varies widely in relation 
to actual monetary income from section to section of the country or even from community 
to community. The assignment of a respondent to one economic level can in practice be 
based only upon a hurried, if keen, calculation by the interviewer. 
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We will use an index® Wed/Weco for our determination of relative 
importance of the variables. If Wed/Wec© is greater than i, we say edu- 
cation is more important; less than i, economic status is more impor- 
tant; equal to i, equally important. Before comparing the index we 
apply a test (chi-square) to the table of percentages to see if the whole 
table could have been drawn from the same population with proportion 
of ‘"Yeses" equal to that of the national sample. If the table does not 
reject this hypothesis (at the .05 level of significance), we say both are 
unimportant. On Figures 22, 23, and 24 below, such points are indicated 
by an X on the line Wed/W^co i. 

These two procedures were followed through on two tables where not 
only experience but also inspection of marginal percentages told us 
that education was more important, and on two questions where we 
could be sure that economic status was more important. One test for 
education was performed on the question: “Do you happen to know 
whether or not the Irish Free State (Eire) has gone to war against 
Germany?" The ratio returned was 4.17. The other educational test was 
made upon groups which had been scored on the basis of a barrage of 
information questions about the geography and history of the war. The 
well-informed and the moderately informed were balanced against the 
uninformed. The ratio returned was 3.31. 

The first question inspected for possible return of a figure showing 
that economic status might be more important was, “Should the govern- 
ment forbid strikes in industries manufacturing materials for our na- 
tional defense program, or should the workers in these industries con- 
tinue to have the right to strike?" The ratio found was 0.50. The other 
question on this side of the test was “Are you better off, or worse off 
today than you were six months ago?" The ratio was 0.78. 

Thus the procedure which we had outlined discriminated between the 

* We have r rows (referring to different economic status levels) and c columns (re- 
ferring to different levels of education) in our table. Let Nij be the number of cases in 
the fth row and /th column, and let nij be the number of “yeses” in the same cell; then, 
holding column totals constant and letting n.j equal the sum of the /th column, n.j the 

total number of “yeses” in that column, we compute for each column S, (ff,, Ibimj)*. 

n.j 

We then add together such sums computed for all the columns. The result will be re- 
ferred to as Weco. We now compute the corresponding quantity for rows and call it 
W«d. The ratio W«d/W«eo is the index used. This quantity is plotted logarithmically on 
the figures. Naturally this index is completely arbitrary; many others could have 
been used. 
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importance of the two variables on questions where it was obvious in 
which way the direction of this importance lay.* 

Results 

Certain areas were selected for investigation of our general problems 
and for carrying through our method of comparative analysis of the 
two variables. 

The following topics were chosen : 

(1) Information, estimates and awareness 

(2) Social stereotyj)es 

(3) Opinion on peace 

(4) Intervention in the war 

(5) Economic problems 

(6) Political aj)proval 

We were interested in charting trends of opinion in relation to the war 
and in finding motivations behind such opinions. We were interested, 
too, in obtaining an estimate of the relative importance of education and 
economic status over a variety of topics to see whether or not changes in 
the relative importance of these two variables might cut across such cate- 
gories. We were interested in deciding whether there were some ques- 
tions dealing with economic problems in which the importance of educa- 
tion was greater than economic status, and vice versa. And, finally, we 
were interested in the social implications arising out of whatever inter- 
pretation could be made of these data. 

Where education is more important. All of the questions subsumed 
under two of the categorized topics showed a greater importance allot- 
ted to education than to economic level. The first of these topics was 
called, Information, estimates and azvareness. Answers to the questions 
in this group sharj)ly dislingui.shed between those people who showed 
an insight into the implications of recent history and those who did not, 
or those who had a store of factual information about the world in which 
we live and those who lacked this knowledge, or those people whose 
estimates and predictions of future events were seriou.sly influenced by 

* The data reported are based upon an examination of only 55 tables. Additional ma- 
terial should be gathered for more particular statements about the relative importance 
of the two variables. In addition, the intuitive method used to secure a figure represent- 
ing the ratio of importance is not a mathematically rigorous test, nor can significance 
tests be applied to its results. Further material will be gathered in this office and the 
trends will be continued. The present chapter, it is hoped, will stimulate investigation of 
the problem. Such an investigation, if undertaken, could most profitably be directed 
toward the discovery of a more rigorous test for the relative importance of variables 
which influence the opinion of individuals. 
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their degrees of information and those people whose estimates and pre- 
dictions were little if at all influenced by the scope of their information. 

Table 69. Information, Estimates and Awareness 


Question Ratio 

Do you happen to know whether or not the Irish Free State (Eire) has gone to 
war against Germany? (2-3-42) “No, it has not” 4.17 

Do you think that, if the Nazis win the war, we would eventually have to do 
pretty much as they wanted us to, like the Poles? (3-12-41) “No” 3.90 

Do you think the United States is doing all it possibly can to win the war ? 

(3-10-42) “Yes” 3.69 

(5-1-42) “Yes” 9.63 

Well and somewhat informed on geopolitics. (11-19-41) 3.31 

Do you think Japan will try to seize possession of Singapore and the Dutch East 
Indies? (12-11-40) “Yes” 3.29 

If Germany defeats England in the present war, do you think you will be as free 

to do what you want as you are now? (3- 12-41) “No” 3.12 

Do you think the war against Japan will be a long war, or a short one? 

(12-10-41) “Long” 2.88 

In England, public opinion has forced Churchill to change some members of his 
cabinet. Do you think Roosevelt should make any changes in his cabinet here? 

(3-18-42) “Yes” 2.39 

Do you feel that you have a clear idea of what the war is all about ? 

(11-19-41) “Yes” 1.91 

Do you think that, if England falls, Germany will soon be in control of all our 
trade and foreign markets ? (3-12-41) “Yei^’ ^-4^ 


The second topic which returned ratios indicating the greater impor- 
tance of education than of economic status was .S'on’a/ stereotypes. (Since 
only a few questions of this type were available, replication of these 
experiments are necessary to establish more reliably this conclusion.) 
Here were gathered questions whose answers indicated the individuars 
conception of an agreement with popular presuppositions involved in 
the socially founded attitudes of a majority of our people toward our 
society itself. These attitudes, cultivated in our educational system, form 
part of the indoctrination incorporated in the educational programs of 
our grade schools. 

One other category of questions showed a tendency for education to be 
the more important determinant of opinion ; this included questions con- 
cerning peace and the post-war world. While we cannot say that educa- 
tion will be a constant and consistently heavy weight operating upon this 
phase of opinion, the trend established by the first question in Table 71 
offers room for speculation. We should expect, in the light of these 
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Table ;o. Social Stereotypes 


TOO 


Question 

Do you think success is dependent mostly on 


luck, or ability, or on pull? 

(3-26-42) ''Ability*' 


Do you think a poor man gets just as fair treatment in the law courts as a rich 
man? (3-26-42) "Yes” 

Do you think most people can be trusted? (3-26-42) "Yes’ 

Some people say that teachers favor the children of parents who have the most 
money or the best position in the community. Do you agree? 

(7-10-40) “Yes” 


Ratio 

4.51 

1.52 

1-34 


1.23 


returns, that the influence of education will become increasingly impor- 
tant as long as the balance of the war hangs in doubt. Since questions of 
this type presuppose a fairly high level of information and insight into 
the implications involved in international cooperation, it is further to be 
suspected that specific post-war problems wdll be similarly aflfected by 
education. 


Table 71. Opinion on Peace 


Question Ratio 

If England and France defeat Germany, should the peace treaty be more or less 
severe than the treaty at the end of the last war? (7-10-41) ‘^More” 2.82 

If Germany is defeated, do you think a peace that will last for at least 50 years 
can be worked out? (11-19-41) "Yes” 1.40 

If Hitler offered peace now to all countries on the basis of not going farther, but 
of leaving matters as they are now, would you favor, or oppose, such a peace? 

(2-4-42) "Oppose” 1.85 

(1-16-42) 0.32 

(11-19-41) 0.91 


Table 72. Intervention in the War 


Question Ratio 

Have you been following the discussion of the lease-lend bill regarding aid to 
England and other countries, which Congress is now considering? 

(1-22-41) "Yes” 0.54 

Do you think it was a mistake for the United States to enter the last World 
War? (3-21-41) "Yes” 0.54 

O2- 10-41) 0.53 

Do you think the United States will go into the war in Europe, or do you think 
we will stay out of the war? (7-10-41) "Go in” 0.72* 

(9-17-41) 0.80 

Should the United States take steps now to keep Japan from becoming more 
powerful, even if this means risking a war with Japan? 

(7-20-40) "Risk” 1.07* 

(10-22-41) 0.62 

(11-19-41) 1.84 
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Question Ratio 

Which of these two things do you think is the more important for the United 
States to try to do — To keep out of war ourselves, or To help England win, even 
at the risk of getting into the war? (7-20-40) “Help” 1.81 

(9-17-40) 0.90 

(12- 1 1 -40) 0.41 

(1-22-41) 0.63 

(3-29-41) 0.76 

(7- 10-41) 1.09 

(9-17-41) 0.73 

(n-19-41) 2.47 


* Significance of total for these questions was between 0 01 and 0.05. Vide supra, p. 197. 


Questions arrayed by the topic Economic problems deal with labor 
problems, with the personal status of the respondent, and with other 
general or specific problems whose implications or direct impact are 
economic. The first two questions shown in Table 73 return ratios indi- 
cating the greater importance of income level. The question concerning 
the freezing of wages and prices in Canada returned, however, a ratio 
indicating greater importance allotted to education. Examination of the 
problem posed by this question suggests that it is one in which acquaint- 
ance with the economic implications of its proposals is important. Conse- 
quently we could expect education to prove more important than eco- 
nomic status. 


Table 73. Economic Problems 


Question Ratio 

Should the government forbid strikes in industries manufacturing materials for 
our national defense program, or should the workers in these industries continue 
to have the right to strike? (7-20-40) “Forbid” 0.50 

Are you better off, or worse off today than you were six months ago? 

(11-19-41) “Better” 0.78 

A recent law in Canada keeps wage and .salary rates from going higher than they 
are now and also keeps all prices, including prices of farm products, from going 
higher. Would you approve or disapprove of such a law in the United States? 

(3-18-42) “Approve” 2.52 


Inspection of the marginal percentages on the various questions ex- 
amined affords us an indication of some of the underlying factors which 
allow the importance of education or economic status to be exerted. The 
common denominator of the educational groups seems to be an insight 
into the implications of the propositions upon which the respondents 
were questioned. For example, a majority of the group of college grad- 
uates thought that Japan would take aggressive action in the Far East 
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and that, if we should become involved in war with her. the war would 
be long. But of the grade-school nongraduates only 38 per cent thought 
that Japan would take military steps to reach her goals. 

The greatest differences found between the extremes of education 
and the intermediate levels of education exhibit definite shades of aware- 
ness in the expected direction. 

This tendency is most obvious when we consider the proportions of 
the vote for aid to England even at the risk of war. The grade-school 
nongraduates most consistently were significantly less willing to tender 
help in the prewar period. At only one time (among all the cases ex- 
amined in this study) were the grade-school graduates and the high- 
school nongraduates least in favor of this proposition. The high-school 
graduates, on the other hand, were twice in an extreme position. One 
of these extremes was in the direction of the smallest vote to aid Eng- 
land; the other was the largest proportion among all the educational 
groups in favor of such help. At all other times, the highest proportion 
of ‘‘Help England'^ votes was found among the college graduates. 

Where economic stattis is more important. The remaining orders of 
questions ascribed, in general, superior importance to the other determi- 
nant, economic status. The topic Intenfention in the war assembled ques- 
tions relating to aid to England and China, as well as opinions even more 
relevant to the struggle between the isolationists and interventionists in 
this country. (See page 204 for discussion of the observed trends toward 
the greater importance of education.) 

The greatest importance by economic status returned on any ques- 
tions consistently resulted from the one inquiring into approval of 
President Roosevelt. The trend of this ratio, however, as will be seen 
below, shows some notable changes. 

Inspection of the percentages by which economic groups accepted the 
various propositions, leads us to conclude that there is, among the lower- 
income levels, a desire for growth through change in the social structure, 
as opposed to the desire for growth without change in the social structure 
among the upper-income population. 

Among the economic groups there is apparent homogeneity on each 
side if the groups are divided into two parts, with the poor and the relief 
groups opposed to the average and upper-income levels. This homoge- 
neity, however, is biased as one would expect; while the high-income 
group favored in larger proportions participation in the war, they also 
gave a smaller vote of approval to the President. This complexion of 
opinion can be exemplified by noting that the highest proportions of 
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‘'Help England’' votes fall in the upper half and the lowest proportions 
in the lower half of these income groups. The upper-income people, too, 
were most sure that the United States would go into the war. But these 
people believed at the same time that it was a mistake to enter the last 
war; and their approval of Roosevelt’s work as President was always 
lowest. 

It may be useful in considering the relationship between economic 
status and education to inspect the following schematic diagram. 


P'lGURE 21 

Factors Determining Opinion py Educationai. ani> 
Economic Level 


EDUCATIONAL FACTOk 


CORRELATION ECONOMIC FRAME OF REFERENCE 


Implications 
not seen 


Implications 

seen 


Low Education Narrow frame 
of reftn-ence 


Growth through change (Relief 
c/roup) 

Indecision as to change (Poar) 


Growth through preservation 
of position (Average) 

High Education Broad frame of Ojiposition to change ; broad 
reference ; some outlook (U pper income) 
implications seen 


Trends 

The relationship between education and economic status is even more 
meaningful if an inspection is made of the ratios obtained from the 
same question over a period of time. Four such trends were followed 
through. All give an indication of a similar periodic influence upon the 
ratios. By and large, it seems clear that after the attack upon Pearl Har- 
bor economic differences in the United States tended to level off, whereas 
the influence of education upon opinion not only did not decrease but 
may even have increased. At any rate, the relative importance of educa- 
tion became sharply apparent. 

Figure 22 shows the ratio W«.(i/We,.o for that curve for which the 
largest number of tests have been made. Popular sentiment was tested 
on the question of giving aid to England even at the risk of war. The 
first point, recorded just after the fall of France, indicates that at that 
time opinions were divided by educational level. It seems sensible that 
those who could assay the international situation and realize the position 
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of the United States in the world at that time could more readily recog- 
nize the necessity for aid to England in her darkest hour. But by Sep- 
tember 1940 the importance of economic status, as an expression of the 
quarrel over this particular question, asserted itself. This direction was 
to hold for the rest of the period before our declaration of war upon the 


Figure 22 
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Axis. Throughout this time, however, there were changes — ^particularly 
after the speech of President Roosevelt at the end of the year, and after 
the introduction of the lease-lend bill into Congress in February 1941. 

A later but similar directional influence can be seen in Figure 23, 
which shows the ratio of importance found among people who opposed 
arranging peace with our enemy at the limits of conquests of territory 
then held. This curve can be interpreted as a demonstration of growing 
awareness, on the part of our population, of the seriousness of the war 
and an increasing determination to see it through without compromise. 
Interestingly enough, more than a month after the outbreak of active 
hostilities more importance could be allotted to economic status on this 
question than could be before December 7, 1941. 

One of the most interesting trends discovered was that, already re- 
ported, charting approval of the President (Figure 24). Though only 
two points are established between 1939 and 1941, both of these points 
are extremely similar. The growing awareness of the seriousness of the 
war probably induced (as will be elaborated below) the effect of the 
decreasing importance of economic status in relation to education. 

Figure 23 

Question : If Hitler offered peace now to all countries on the basis 
of not going farther, but of leaving matters as they are now, would 
you favor, or oppose, such a peace? 

Chart shows importance of indicated determinants upon the an- 
swer ^‘Oppose.” 



NOVEMBER DECEMBER JANU.\RY FEBRUARY 

1941 1942 
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Figure 24 

Question : In general, do you approve, or dis- 
approve, of the way Roosevelt is handling his 
job as President today? 

Chart shows importance of indicated determi- 
nants upon the answer “Approve.” 



X = Both are unimportant. 

The weight of events upon opinions cannot be overemphasized.® The 
figures just examined show graphically that this influence does cut across 
the topic lines which we had set up. Not only were the questions origi- 
nally allotting greater importance to economic status affected, but a 
lessening of this importance could be seen also in questions which re- 
turned a ratio on the side of education. For example, the (juestion, “Do 
you think the United States is doing all it possibly can to win the war?” 
showed in March 1942 a ratio of 3.69. By May i this ratio had in- 
creased to 9.63. 

Even before the formal declaration of war, however, a trend on cer- 
tain of the questions toward the increasing importance of education 
could be observed. Surveys of opinion in relation both to the importance 

* Cf. Chapter 16. 
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of helping England at the risk of war and in relation to risking war with 
Japan demonstrated this effect in November 1941. It must be remem- 
bered that on October 17 the ‘'Kearny incident’' occurred and that the 
sinking of the “Reuben James" was announced on October 31. Just a 
few days before the loss of the “Reuben James" President Roosevelt 
publicly announced that “a shooting war has now begun." It was by then 
manifest to our people that selfish differences must necessarily be put 
aside ; and it was clear to the more educated members of our population 
that the United States could not tolerate the assaults of the Nazis upon 
our shipping and convoys. 


Summary 

1. A method is described by means of which the relative importance 
of two variables in determining opinion can be studied. The method is 
used in a comparative analysis of the two variables, education and eco- 
nomic status. 

2. Education is found to be more important where factual knowledge 
gives an insight into implications, for example, in determining of)inion 
toward a negotiated peace or toward post-war problems. Education is 
also apparently more important than economic status in creating, through 
more consistent indoctrination, greater allegiance to certain general 
social stereotypes as, for example, those toward law and the reward that 
comes from individual ability. 

3. Economic status, on the other hand, determines opinion more than 
education on all issues where the chief impact or where the clear-cut 
implications deal with financial return. During the 1940-1941 period 
when these studies were made, the population tended to divide into two 
(rather than three) economic groups, in so far as economic status deter- 
mined opinion toward the war. On one side were the poor people and 
those on relief, on the other side were the upper and average-income 
groups. The poor were least stable in their opinions, the upper income 
the most stable. The average-income group showed sympathy with the 
opinions of the poor but finally (around January 1941) accepted the 
position of the upper-income respondents. There is, then, at least some 
ground for inference that the population fundamentally tends to form 
two classes and that the demarcation between them can become marked 
under some circumstances. 

The opinions of the poor group can be generally described as a desjre 
for growth through change in the social structure ; the opinions of the 
upper group as a desire for growth without change in the social structure. 
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4. The role of both of these important variables in determining opinion 
is, however, enormously affected by events. The major events of World 
War II shifted the relative standing of economic values and, therefore, 
changed the relative importance of education as a determinant. During 
the darkest period of the war (right after the fall of France), an inter- 
ventionist position was more likely to be held by well-educated than by 
high-income people. The former group continued to see the implications 
of a German victory and wanted to help make it impossible while the 
latter group tended more to retreat into the temporary safety of the 
status quo. Immediately after the attack on Pearl Harbor, however, eco- 
nomic status seemed to disappear as a determinant of opinion and unity 
along economic class lines was clear. Even class differences in attitude 
toward President Roosevelt seemed, after Pearl Harbor, to have been 
rubbed out, at least temporarily, by a united confidence in him as a war 
leader. 



CHAPTER XV 


INFORMATION AS A DETERMINANT OF OPINION^ 

I N THIS chapter we attempt to discover something of the relationship 
between information and opinion. More specifically, the investiga- 
tions reported here are concerned with : ( i ) the types of opinion 
where information apparently does and does not have some determining 
influence; (2) the influence of events upon the opinions of persons with 
varying degrees of information.' 

When we say here that a person is “informed/* we mean that he has 
the ability to verbalize specific answers which are publicly accepted as 
correct in reply to questions about verifiable matters. Thus, when we 
asked in January 1941, “Can you tell me what country controls Gibral- 
tar?*’ we accepted “England” as the correct answer. 

Although a high correlation (around .60) is found between informa- 
tion and education, we are not discussing here “education** as such. We 
are also, of course, not talking about “intelligence.” In actual practice, 
however, these variables are so intimately related that they cannot be 
precisely distinguished from each other. It is also necessary to keep in 
mind the two-way relationship between information and interest. When 
we attribute differences of opinion to the factor “information” we are 
obviously talking about differences between an aware or interested group 
of people as opposed to those people who are unaware or uninterested. 
And in dealing with large groups of people it is even more difficult than 
with a single individual to know whether interest in a problem leads to 
acquisition of knowledge or whether interest springs from knowledge.® 

Getting Data on Information 

In order to discriminate between the well-informed and the unin- 
formed populations, we must obviously ask questions the answers to 
which are readily verifiable. At different times, for example, OPOR 

1 By Frederick Williams. 

* E. Roper, “So the Blind Shall Not Lead,” Fortune, February, 1942. Cf. G. Gallup, 
“The People Are Ahead of Congress,” New York Times Magazine, March 29, 1942. Also 
see Daniel Katz, “Three Criteria: Knowledge, Conviction, and Significance” Public 
Opinion Quarterly, 1940, 2, 277-284. OPOR has systematically gathered data on the 
information of respondents, scored information questions, and run breakdowns since 
July 1940. Isolated instances of information questions may be found in surveys taken 
by AIPO as early as February 1937. 

* A. L. Edwards, “The Retention of Affective Experiences,” Psychological Review, 
1942, 49, 43-53- 
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asked for a statement of the names of the countries that Germany had 
conquered since the beginning of the war, or for the geographic location 
of many countries throughout the world. Table 74 shows some of the 
questions used. 

In order to obtain information scores for comparison, weig-fitings 
were assigned to answers. In the simplest case, for instance, each re- 
spondent was asked to find six countries on a map. A score of one was 
given to each correct answer and zero to each incorrect reply. The two 
tails of the distribution of the total population (after the assignment of 
these scores) were selected as the two groups in which w^e were inter- 
ested. The “well-informed” (or those who answered all questions cor- 
rectly) were found to he 25 per cent of the total cases, the “uninformed” 
(or those who answered none or only one question correctly) 27 per 
cent, and the remainder (48 per cent) the moderately informed. The 


Table 74. Some Information Questions 


Can you name any city in Central or South 
America which you think of as a big modern city 
like Chicago? (12-10-40) 


London, England, is about 3,200 miles from 
New York. How far would you think it is 
from Buenos Aires, Argentina, to New York? 
(12-10-40) 


Can you tell me the name of the country where 
the armies of Greece and Italy arc fighting? 
(1-28-41) 

Can you name four leaders of Euro])ean coun- 
tries and tell me what country each one heads? 

(1-28-41) 

Can you remember the names of five countries 
that Germany has conquered since the w'ar be- 
gan? (1-28-41) 

Do you happen to know how many years Hitler 
has been in power in Germany? (1-28-41) 

Here is a map of the world. Can you find Alaska, 
(Australia, China, Brazil, Iceland, India) on the 
niap? (3-26-42) 


Answer Ig eight 

Buenos Aires 2 

Rio dc Janeiro i 

Sao Paulo i 

Santiago i 

Mexico City i 

Montevideo i 

5.000- 6,999 miles 2 

4.(K)0-4,999 “ I 

7.000- 7,999 “ I 

Albania 2 

Greece or Italy i 


I for each 
correct 


I each 

7, 8, 9 years 2 

6, 10 years i 

I for each 
correct 
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same principle of scoring was used in all other surveys. In some cases a 
weighting of more than one was given to an answer which was more 
exactly accurate than a second reply. Thus on one survey a score of two 
was given to all answers between lOO and 139 million in reply to the 
question, “About how many people do you think tliere are in Central and 
South America?'’ A score of one was allotted to estimates between 70 
and 99 million or between 140 and 179 million. 

Results 

1. Where inforviation gizres differemes in opinion. On a number of 
questions greater differences of opinion w'ere obtained from break- 
downs on information than on any other variable. As one would expect, 
the differences of opinion between the informed and the uninformed are 
due chiefly to the ability of the informed to see the implications of events 
or proposals to their ozvn self-interest. Table 75 gives some typical 
results which point to this interpretation. The well-informed people of 
all income and age groups said they bad a clearer idea of what the war 
is all about, they wanted to fight it more aggressively, they were more 
opposed to a negotiated peace. 

There is some indication, too, that the zvcll-in formed people accept 
less readily than the uninformed certain stereotyped, fatalistic, or emo- 
tional solutions to problems. Table 76 indicates that the uninformed peo- 
ple were, for example, more in favor of a harsh peace treaty for Ger- 
many, more convinced that war is inevitable. Here, again, differences by 
information are more clear cut than differences by age or income. 

2. Where information does not give differences and zohy. Answers to 
many of the questions asked showed no reliable differences by informa- 
tion groups. Differences were, however, given by other variables to each 
of the questions studied. For example, in December 1940, significantly 
more upper-income as contrasted to low-income people thought England 
would win the war; significantly more Democrats than Republicans 
thought the government was giving the public as much information 
about the war as it should. But, as Table 77 shows, no significant differ- 
ence in opinion between the well-informed and the uninformed was 
found on these two questions. 

An examination of the opinions where information did not seem to be 
a significant determinant indicates that there are at least three general 
conditions where we can expect a person’s general level of information 
as such to be ruled out as an influence. 

a. Where standards of judgment are lacking — that is, where the indi- 



Table 75. Relation of Degree of Information to Implications for Self-Interest 
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Table 76. Relation of Degree of Information to Stereotyped 

Solutions 

If England defeats Germany and 
If Germany is defeated, do you Italy should the peace treaty be 
think a peace that will last for more severe, or less severe, than 
at least 50 years can be worked the treaty at the end of the last 


out? 


war? 

Economic Status 

Yes 

Less Severe 

Well Informed 
Upper 

62% 

47 % 

Middle 

57 

40 

Lower 

56 

31 

Uninformed 

Upper 

47 

15 

Middle 

49 

9 

Lower 

43 

10 

Age 

Well Informed 
Under 30 

52 

40 

3049 

59 

40 

50 and over 

58 

38 

Uninformed 

Under 30 

43 

15 

30-49 

44 

8 

50 and over 

47 

9 


vidual has no knowledge he can rely on, no related experience,, or no way 
to check his opinion. In other words, under such circumstances, the indi- 
vidual himself feels that his “information’' is tenuous. For example, on 
the question, “Do you feel, in general, that the information you are get- 
ting about the war situation is true and accurate?” only a vsmall handful 
of highly placed officials would be in a position intelligently to compare 
information given to the public with the true war situation.* 

b. Where the ovem^helming majority of the population has common 
standards of judgment which they obtain almost exclusively from mass 
media of communication reporting events and decisions soon known to 
all. For example, in November 1941, almost everyone in the country had 
the opportunity to size up for himself on the basis of common knowledge 
the prospects of U. S. involvement in the war. It is, therefore, not sur- 

^For other illustrations and a more complete discussion of this point, see Hadley 
Cantril, The Invasion from Mars, Princeton University Press, 1940. 
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1 'able 77. Examples Where Information Did Not Affect Opinion 




Well 


Q%iCStion 

Answer 

Informed 

Uninformed 

Which side do you think will win the war — 
Germany and Italy, or England? (12-11-40) 

England 

72% 

64% 

Do you think that in the long run Germany 
will win the war or lose it? (ii- 19-41) 

Lose 

91 

91 

Do you think the United States will go into 
the war in Europe sometime before it is 
over, or do you think we will stay out of the 
war? (1-28-41 and 12-11-40) 

Go in 

69 

61 



64 

58 

If (k^rmany should defeat England and Russia 
in the present war, do you think Germany 
would start a war against the United States 
within the next ten years? (11-19-41) 

Yes 

69 

72 

Do you feel that, in general, the information 
you are getting about the war situation is 
true and accurate? (11-19-41) 

Yes 

30 

27 

Do you think the government is giving the 
public as much information as it should 
about the war? (11-19-41 and 3-26-42) 

Yes 

51 

44 



62 

59 

Some people say that the biggest job facing 
the country today is to help defeat the Nazi 
government. Do you agree or disagree? 

(11-19-41) 

Agree 

73 

71 

Do you think there are quite a few boys and 
girls now in high school who would be better 
off at work? (7-10-40) 

Yes 

55 

53 


prising that no significant differences were obtained between the well- 
informed and the uninformed on the question, “If Germany should de- 
feat England and Russia in the present war do you think Germany would 
start a war against the United States in another ten years 

c. Where self-interest and wish fidfUlment are involved differences of 
opinion according to amount of information are likely to be obscured by 
the well-known distortion of perspective that comes when personal de- 
sire gets entangled with attempts at objective judgment. For example, 
when a month before our entrance into the war, we asked the question 
“Do you think that in the long run Germany will win the war or lose it?'' 
the overwhelming majority of the American people identified themselves 
with the United Nations cause. In answer to the question, “Do you think 
the U. S. will go into the war in Europe sometime before it is over, or 
do you think we will stay out of the war ?" there was undoubtedly the 
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influence of a type of wish fulfillment consciously thought of by the 
individual in terms of what he ivanted this country to do. 

3. Is information generalised? The problem here is to discover whether 
or not information must be strictly in the same context as opinion if it is 
to have any influence on opinion. For example, if one individual is well- 
informed in areas A and B, and another individual is well-informed in 
areas C and D, are the opinions of the two individuals likely to be the 
same on questions which tap opinions relevant only to question B? Con- 
cerning this problem we can provide two bits of evidence. 

In one study the opinions of persons who were well-informed about 
European affairs were compared to the opinions of people who were 
well-informed about Far Eastern affairs. Table 78 illu.strates how two 
well-informed groups — whether their information was on the Far East 
or on Europe — held very similar opinions on questions concerning Eu- 
rope and the Far East. Since a knowledge of lilurojie tends to presume a 
knowledge of Far Eastern affairs, or vice versa, respondents were sorted 
out into the four information groups indicated below.® 


Far Eastern Information 

Good 

Eurojjean Information 

None 

Total 

Good 

43S 

79 

517 

None 

317 

705 

1022 

Total 

755 

784 

f 539 


Each of these four groups was then compared on a number of opinion 
questions. These comparisons showed that there docs not seem to be any 
great difference between an information (juestion and an opinion ques- 
tion in the same context and an information question and an opinion 
question in a dissimilar context. By and large opinion changes with in- 
creasing information. 

A second test on the problem was made by separating people who were 
able to give correct answers to all of the map questions ; those who were 
able to find Peru, Brazil and Central America, but not Iceland, India and 
China ; and those who found Iceland, India and China correctly but not 
Peru, Brazil and Central America. Table 79 shows that even the greater 
interest in South America, which can undoubtedly be attributed to those 

® The small number of people who were well informed about the I'ar East but unin- 
formed about the European question suggested that these people might have selected 
their correct answers by chance. However, if we assume that each answer has the sr^me 
probability of being chosen, the odds that the two correct answers out of the five 
possible answers might have been picked by chance arc one in ten, whereas the actual 
frequency of their selection was almost four times as great. 
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Table 78. Information and Context 




Far Eastern 

European 



Information 

Information 



Well 

C/n- 

Well 

Un- 

Question 


Informed 

informed 

Informed informed 

If peace could be obtained 

Yes 

15% 

34% 

13% 

34% 

today on the basis of Brit- 

No 

81 

53 

83 

51 

ain keeping the British Em- 
pire as it now stands, and 
Germany holding the coun- 
tries she has conquered so 
far, would you be in favor 
of such a peace? 

No Opinion 

4 

13 

4 

15 

Do you think that at the 

Yes 

90 

66 

91 

66 

present time our navy is 

No 

2 

5 

2 

5 

strong enough to defeat the 

Qual. Ans. 

2 

I 

3 

I 

Japanese navy? 

Don’t Know 

6 

28 

4 

28 

Should the United States 






take steps now to keep 
japan from becoming more 
powerful, even if this means 

Yes 

75 

55 

73 

57 

we have to go to war 

No 

19 

24 

21 

22 

against Japan? 

No Opinion 

6 

21 

6 

21 

Table 79. Areas of Information 






Informed on 



Generally 

Informed on 

World but 

Question 


Informed 

S. A. only 

not S. A. 

Should our government help South Amer- 
ican farmers sell their products? 





Approve 


73% 

68% 

6 s% 

Disapprove 


18 

24 


27 

Don’t know 


9 

8 


8 

Danger South America will be invaded? 





Yes 


59 

60 


6 s 

No 


34 

29 


26 

Don’t know 


7 

II 


9 

Thought about the effect of 
vasion? 

such an in- 





Yes 


83 

78 


73 

No 


17 

22 


27 


informed on South America alone, did not produce radically different 
opinions in this group from the opinions held by those who had a geo- 
graphical blind spot for South America. The table also shows that those 
who are informed only on South America were, if anything, less aware 
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of a German military threat to South America than were those people 
who were informed about non-South American areas. 

These two studies seem to point to the conclusion that opinion is 
affected by the general amount of information rather than by specific 
type of information, providing, of course, that by '‘type of information'’ 
we mean a very specific body of knowledge within a general background 
of knowledge relevant to the problem in hand. Obviously we are not 
concluding that a person, for example, who knows a great deal about 
forestry or British poetry will, because of such knowledge, have differ- 
ent opinions about questions concerning U. S. foreign policy. 

4. Informatipn and ez^ents. At the same time OPOR repeated some 
trend questions, information questions were also included on the ballots 
so we might have some idea of the effect of events on the opinions of 
different information groups. Two conclusions emerge. 

a. The opinions of informed and uninformed persons concerning 
the zvar were influenced in the same direction by events. This com- 
mon shift in direction occurred on a wide variety of issues : approval 
of President Roosevelt’s handling of his job, approval of the gov- 
ernment’s information policy, opinion toward Japan, Germany, and 
South America. Typical shifts of opinion among the informed and 
uninformed are charted in Figure 25. 

b. Differences of opinion between the well-informed and unin- 
formed groups zvith respect to zvar issues were apparent as a differ- 
ence of emphasis only. Uninformed people lag behind the well- 
informed in their ability to see the implications of events. For 
example, on the question of aid to England during the 1940-1941 
period, the uninformed seemed to feel that England was a sure win- 
ner and that continuance of nonbelligerent aid to England would be 
sufficient U. S. aid. The well-informed, on the other hand, were 
equally sure England would win but were quicker to realize that 
Germany’s defeat would only be ensured by full U. S. intervention. 
As the war loomed closer to the United States and as its impact 
became more and more noticeable, there is little doubt that the 
general level of information of the total population about Euro- 
pean affairs was raised. The radio, above all else, was cutting across 
educational and economic barriers and was bringing common news 
to everyone. This knowledge gained seemed to become functional 
as interest was aroused and opportunity was furnished to put it 
to use. 
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SuMiilARY 

1. The population can be readily grouped into different information 
levels. 

2. The chief effect of greater information is to -.nake the well-informed 
more sensitive to the implications of events or points of view to their 
own self-interest. 

3. No differences of opinion occur between persons generally well- 
informed and those generally uninformed when both groups are equally 
lacking in reliable standards of judgment, where both groups have in 
common essentially the same standards of judgment, or where wish 
fulfillment and personal desire cut across information lines. 

4. Information tends to be generalized. Persons who are well-in- 
formed in one area tend to have the same opinions as persons well- 
informed in other areas. 

5. The opinions of the well-informed and the uninformed were found 
to be affected in the same direction by the events which led up to the en- 
trance of the United States into the war. The effect of these particular 
events on opinion can most accurately be described as an effect of empha- 
sis. This does not imply, however, that any series of events would shift 
the opinions of the two groups in the same way. Obviously special circum- 
stances appealing to special interests might produce the opposite effect. 



CHAPTER XVI 


THE USE OF TRENDS^ 

T he social scientist knows that any observation or interpretation 
is relative to the social context prevailinjg: at the time his observa- 
tion or interpretation is made; that he cannot control the vari- 
ables affecting his results, cannot repeat his experiments precisely. He is, 
therefore, inevitably forced to rely heavily on a temporal analysis if he 
seeks interpretation that will be of more than limited validity. The wise 
man looks for trends. 

Trends of opinion can show the experimentalist the effect of a single 
stimulus — such as a motion picture or a speech — upon the course of 
people’s thoughts ; they can give the psychologist concerned with moti- 
vation an insight into resistances, ego-involvements, suggestibility; they 
can give the historian or philosopher a sounder basis for his general- 
izations. 

Modern sampling methods make it possible to chart trends of opinion 
with a high degree of accuracy. Questions which the investigator antici- 
pates will be relevant during a given period can be repeated at regular 
intervals or as events seem to dictate. Social scientists of many interests 
might well peruse the thousands of questions asked by polling organiza- 
tions since 1936 and find a considerable number which should be relevant 
and fascinating to repeat as the years go by. The cultural anthropologist 
might well use sampling methods to gather information and opinions in 
different cultures or different areas within a culture. 

The trends shown in the accompanying charts are illustrations of a 
type of information afforded by repetition of the same question on com- 
parable cross-sections of the population. The problem here was to study 
the effects of events on American opinion during the critical period be- 
tween September 3, 1939, when World War II began and December 7, 
1941, when the United States entered the conflict. The first two charts 
show some over-all national shifts of opinion ; the last three charts break 
opinion on one question down by certain segments of the total popula- 
tion. OPOR kept many other trends during this period and each trend 
can, of course, be broken down in numerous ways to sift out the charac- 
teristic shifts and divergencies of opinion of specific groups. 

Since the social context changes so rapidly with events, questions that 
make sense one week may be meaningless the next. It is therefore diffi- 

1 By Hadley Cantril. 
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Figure 28 . Sex Differences on the Question: 

“Which of these two things do you think is more important for the United States to try to do — ^To 
help Britain, even at the risk of getting into the war, or to keep out of war ourselves?” 
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Figure 30 . Trends ot Opinion of People over 50 in Various Income Groups on Question; 

“Which of these two things do you think is more important for the United States to try to do — To help 
Britain, even at the risk of getting into the war, or to keep out of war ourselves?*' 
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cult to frame many questions which can be repeated over a considerable 
period of time for trend jjurposes. But some questions have been appro- 
priate since the beginning of the war in Europe, and others have been 
repeated for shorter intervals. Some of these trends of opinion are 
shown in Figures 26-30.“ In general, these diagrams tell their own 
dramatic story. 


Some Laws of Public Opinion 

The trends noted here support certain generalizations or laws that can 
be made with respect to public opinion in a democracy.® 

1. Opinion is highly sensitive to important events. This is readily dem- 
onstrated by the ups and downs of opinion shown in the charts. 

2. Eifcnts of unusual magnitude arc likely to sunng public opinion tem- 
porarily from one extreme to another. Opinion does not become stabi- 
lised until the implications of events are seen with some perspective. The 
tremendous fluctuations in American opinion between the dark days of 
May and August 1940 indicate a temporary feeling of hopeless resigna- 
tion that followed the period of unfounded optimism and preceded a 
period of rapidly regaining self-confidence. 

3. Opinion is generally determined more by events than by words — 
unless those words are themselves interpreted as an event.'' No extreme 
swings in opinion comparable to those that followed certain events can 
be traced to any purely verbal stimulus such as German propaganda or 
utterances by Axis or even United Nations leaders. 

4. Verbal statements and outlines of courses of action have maximum 
importance zuhen opinion is unstructured , when people are suggestible 
and seek some interpretation from a reliable source. There is little doubt 
that Churchiirs “blood, sweat and tears'’ speech of May 14, 1940, fol- 
lowed by his realistic and courageous statement of June 5 after the evac- 
uation of Dunkirk, did much to stabilize opinion. And Churchill's speech 
to the world on June 23, 1941, the day after the German invasion of Rus- 

2 Each point in the diagrams is based on a representative cross-section of the total popu- 
lation. The dates indicated by the points are the dates on which ballots were sent out. 
The opinion represented, therefore, is opinion for the subsequent ten days. 

* Some of these comments are taken from the author’s “Public Opinion in Flux ” 
Annals of the Amer. Academy of Pol and Soc. Sci., March 1942, 136-152, and from 
“America Faces the War,” Public Opinion Quarterly, 1940, 4, 387-407. Since these charts 
are included here mainly to illustrate the use of trends in public opinion research, their 
implication for the social psychologist concerned with motivation and propaganda is not 
spelled out in detail in a volume devoted to techniques of research. The “laws” suggested 
by a study of the trends as offered here will be amplified and discussed systematically in 
a later volume. 
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sia, clarified for millions of bewildered people the nature of the enemy, 
the war aims of Britain and the United States, and the role of the Soviet 
Union in the conflict. 

5. By and large, public opinion does not anticipate emergencies — it 
only reacts to them. During the early period of the “phony’’ war, most 
Americans felt that we would not become involved. When hostilities be- 
gan, more people thought we would be drawn in. For example, it was 
not until after Norway was successfully invaded and after the successful 
invasion of the Low Countries that the majority of people began to 
realize that a German victory would affect them personally. 

6. Psychologically, opinion is basically determined by self-interest. 
Events, words, or any other stimuli affect opinion only in so far as their 
relationship to self-interest is apparent. For example, there is a close 
relationship between our desire to help Britain and our expectation of a 
British victory. We do not like to bet on a loser, even if he is a friend. 
The expectation that the United States would enter the war suddenly 
dropped in June 1940 when it seemed that our help would be too late. 
Throughout the period covered by the charts, the American people did 
not change their opinion concerning Britain’s war aims. Approximately 
one-third of them believed at the beginning of the war that Britain was 
fighting to preserve democracy. This figure remained con.stant. We also 
find, for example, that women were less consistently interventionist than 
men and that older people with above average income were consistently 
more interventionist than older people with low incomes. It is clear from 
a close examination of the opinions of these groups that men and older 
people in higher income groups were more apt to identify their self- 
interest with an active interventionist policy than were women or older 
people not so well off. 

7. Opinion does not remain aroused for any long period of time unless 
people feel their self-interest is acutely involved or unless opinion — 
aroused by words — is sustained by events. For example. President 
Roosevelt’s fireside talk of December 29, 1940, increased by about eight 
per cent the number who thought it was more important to help England 
at the risk of war than to keep out of war. If this talk had been followed 
by some action, the rise in opinion might easily have been held. An exam- 
ple showing how public attention can be diverted is seen by the drop of 
over ten per cent in those who favored aid to Britain at the risk of war 
and those who thought we would become involved in the war during 
October 1940 — ^the period when both major presidential candidates were 
minimizing the probability of actual intervention. 
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8. Once self-interest is involved, opinion is not easily changed. The 
signing of the German-Italian-Japanese pact of late September 1940, for 
example, did not scare Americans away from their policy of aid to 
Britain at the risk of war. And once the American people decided to 
resist what they clearly regarded as Japanese aggressions, there were no 
signs of appeasement. Furthermore, Hitler’s talk of his Holy War 
•against Communism made no impression on the American people. The 
effect of Russia’s entrance into the war was only to lift American opti- 
mism concerning the war’s outcome and to decrease slightly the number 
of people who thought we would enter the war. 

9. When self-interest is involved, public opinion in a democracy is 
likely to be ahead of official policy. The polls showed this clearly during 
the period covered here with respect to the repeal of the arms embargo, 
conscripting man power, convoying, and the use of American ships and 
crews to carry supplies to England. In each case, a majority of the public 
was in favor of these measures on an average of four months before 
legislation was passed. 

10. When an opinion is held by a slight majority or when opinion is 
not solidly structured, an accomplished fact tends to shift opinion in the 
direction of acceptance. Poll figures show that immediately after the 
repeal of the arms embargo, immediately after passage of the conscrip- 
tion laws, and immediately after favorable Congressional action on 
lend-lease and on the repeal of the neutrality laws, there was invariably 
a rise of around ten per cent in the number of people favorable to these 
actions. 

11. At critical times, people become more sensitive to the adequacy of 
their leadership — if they have confidence in it, they are willing to assign 
more than ust 4 al responsibility to it; if they lack confidence in it, they are 
less tolerant than usual. Data from public opinion surveys in both Eng- 
land and the United States show that Prime Minister Churchill and Pres- 
ident Roosevelt have increased their popularity whenever they have taken 
some bold action that the public has been waiting for, even though such 
action may in time of peace have been regarded technically as a usurpa- 
tion of executive power. On the other hand, we know that the British 
were quick to resent Chamberlain’s dilatory tactics and American opin- 
ion has been instrumental in the changes of subleaders of domestic 
affairs. 

12. People are less reluctant to have critical decisions made by their 
leaders if they feel that somehow they, the people, are taking some part 
in the decision. For example, there was a higher percentage of people 
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who would “vote to go to war against Germany “ than who thought we 
should “enter the war.” Also we find greater differences of opinion by 
political affiliation during the spring of 1941 when the president and his 
close administration advisers were rapidly implementing the aid to 
Britain policy. 

13. People have more opinions and are able to form opinions more 
easily with respect to goals than with respect to methods necessary to 
reach those goals. F'rom the very beginning of the war, opinion was 
practically unanimous in agreeing that we wanted to see Germany and 
Japan defeated. However, on none of the methods proposed to realize 
this objective was there any such overwhelming agreement. A similar 
discrepancy existed with regard to the desire to aid Britain and opinion 
toward various measures effecting that aid. 

14. Public opinion, like indwidual opinion, is colored by desire. And 
when opinion is based chiefly on desire rather than on information, it is 
likely to show especially sharp shifts with ezrnts. The curve most sensi- 
tive to the course of events is that indicating which side people think will 
win the war. Here wishes are most closely related to opinion. Also the 
average man has little solid and long-time strategic information on 
which to base his judgments. Furthermore, when separate trend curves 
of expectation are made by economic class, there is clear indication that 
persons of the upper income groups are more vacillating in their opinions 
than persons in the low income groups. Relationship between the curves 
representing those who think England will win and the unadjusted Dow- 
Jones Stock Index is close but not surprising. If upper income people 
are separated out, their expectations are found to approximate more 
closely the trends in the Dow-Jones Index. 

15. The important psychological dimensions of opinion are direction, 
intensity, breadth, and depth.^ Nearly all public opinion polls, including 
the charts above, report the dimension of direction only. The intensity 
of opinion, or the strength with which people hold their convictions, 
determines to a large extent the consistency and direction. With refer- 
ence to the charts, there is little doubt that with the possible exception of 
the critical period in midsummer of 1940, “interventionist” opinion was 
by and large more “intense” than “noninterventionist” opinion. The 
breadth of opinion — its inclusiveness or generality — lends consistency to 
direction. That American opinion was general rather than specific during 

* For an elaboration of these dimensions, see “Public Opinion in Flux,” op. cit., and 
Hadley Cantril, Psychology of Social Movements (New York; Wiley, 1941), Chaps. 
I, 2, and 3. 
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the period covered is indicated by the consistency of reactions to various 
actions or statements issued by Germany on the one hand and Japan on 
the other. The American people were able to include within one basic 
frame of reference specific opinions pointing in the same direction. The 
dimension of depths or the foundation of opinion, finally determines 
consistency, intensity, and breadth. American opinion during the period 
outlined became squarely rooted on standards of judgment difficult for 
any enemy propaganda to shake. The particular combination of these 
four dimensions characterizes the stability of an opinion. 

16. Although public opinion is by no means always consistent, many 
of the inconsistencies are more apparent than real when general frames 
of reference are discerned and when the basic standards of judgment are 
discovered from which specific opinions derive. For example, the appar- 
ent inconsistency between the minority who said they would vote to go 
to war against Germany and the majority who said it was more impor- 
tant to help England even at the risk of war than it was to keep out of 
war, presented a dilemma to some observers of American opinion before 
December 7, 1941. “Interventionists’" publicized one set of poll figures, 
while “isolationists” publicized another. However, when all data are 
taken into consideration, it becomes clear that the question of “voting to 
go to war against Germany” or any similar question is highly unrealistic, 
and fails to place opinion in terms of any contingency. 

17. By and large, if people in a democracy are provided educational 
opportunities and ready access to information, public opinion reveals a 
hard-headed common sense. The more enlightened people are to the 
implications of events and proposals for their own self-interest, the more 
likely they are to agree ivith the more objective opinions of realistic ex- 
perts. This conclusion has been argued at length since the days of the 
Founding Fathers. The trend data gathered here may some day be used 
by historians in debating the point. At the present time, however, it would 
seem likely that the “objective” appraisal by future experts of American 
opinion during this period would agree that the people acted in their own 
self-interest and that their actions could be roughly described as dictated 
by common sense. Given sufficient facts and motivated to pay attention 
to those facts, the common man will reach a decision based on his own 
self-interest as a member of a democratic community. His knowledge is 
functional. 
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CHAPTER XVII 


THE MEASUREMENT OF CIVILIAN MORALE^ 

M any writers have been concerned about the morale of the 
American people since the fall of 1939. The public was said to 
be too jittery, too complacent, or too cynical, or too sentimental, 
or too tolerant, or not tolerant enough — the list can he made as long as 
you please. Yet presumably something was wrong with American morale 
somewhere, or so many people wouldn't be worried about it. An accurate 
diagnosis would be valuable. 

We have also a practical int(‘rest in morale measurement. Govern- 
mental policies affect morale; and this effect must frequently be taken 
into account. Should we maximize or minimize our military losses? 
When a battleship is sunk, should the commentators emphasize how long 
one takes to build and how few we have, or should they argue that air- 
craft carriers are more important and that this battleship was an old one 
and not very good anyway ? 

It is no simple matter to estimate the effects on morale of these alter- 

1 By John Harding. Mr. Harding’s chapter on the measurement of morale differs 
from the other chapters of this volume in that it combines a discussion of specific 
techniques with an application of these techniques to a broad area of inquiry. This 
research was planned with the hope of presenting the biography of a public opinion 
survey, from the original conception of the problem to the final conclusions derived 
from analysis of the data. The subject of morale was chosen as the theme of the story 
because of its intrinsic interest and because the attempt to mea.surc it presented par- 
ticularly thorny problems that illustrate better than simpler subjects some of the 
possibilities and limitations of the polling technique. 

The length of this article and the complexity of its subject matter made it advisable 
to divide the account into two sections — ^a straightforward account of the investigation 
for the general reader, and a technical appendix (Appendix i) for research workers 
and critically minded experts. This chapter states the main problems and presents all 
the important conclusions. Appendix i explains the assumptions underlying the re- 
search, presents all the data collected, and discusses the evidence for the conclusions 
advanced. 

This experiment in morale measurement represents the work of several people. The 
idea of a morale index obtained by measuring morale components in a national survey 
resulted from a discussion of George Gallup and Hadley Cantril. The first list of morale 
components was prepared by Alfred Max, former director of the French Institute of 
Public Opinion. Gallup, Cantril and Gordon Allport and his morale seminar at Har- 
vard University made further suggestions for the components of morale. The first sur- 
vey — pre-Pearl Harbor — and the original analysis were made by Cantril. The cross- 
section was prepared by Donald Rugg. Frederick Mosteller worked out the tetrachoric 
correlations and made the investigation of morale scores. 

Mr. Harding joined the Office of Public Opinion Research on a Rockefeller Fellow- 
ship in February 1942. Before this he had been working on morale measurement at 
Harvard. The second morale survey, including the construction of the ballot and its 
analysis, was his responsibility. — H.C. 
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native policies, but it will at least be helpful to know more about the 
nature of morale itself. If we know what are the components of morale, 
we can predict which of them are likely to be affected by a given policy 
and in what way. The way in which war news is reported, for example, 
will probably affect satisfaction with our progress toward our goal, 
awareness of the difficulties we are up against, confidence in our armed 
forces, and confidence in the news itself. A particular policy with re- 
spect to war information will usually have some advantageous effects 
and some disadvantageous ones. They must be weighed against each 
other. Thus it is desirable to know which components of morale are 
more important and which are less important. If it should turn out that 
awareness of the difficulties is more important than satisfaction with our 
progress, a less optimistic and more “realistic’’ news policy would be 
better from the standpoint of its effect on civilian morale. 

As a means of diagnosing morale, public opinion polls have been re- 
peatedly suggested. This chapter will present an analysis of the com- 
ponents of morale, show how they can be measured by polling methods, 
describe the interrelationship of the various components, and report on 
the state of civilian morale in the periods just before and just after 
American entry into the war. 

The Definition of Morale 

In defining morale we seek to distinguish a psychological factor which 
makes a difference to the success or failure of an enterprise when other 
factors — strength, ability, experience, technical equipment, etc. — ^are 
held constant. Morale is a condition which may vary both qualitatively 
and quantitatively from individual to individual, from group to group, 
from day to day. Behavior is the true test of morale. Avowals of interest 
and sentiment, protestations of belief are but a rough index of what an 
individual or group will do when called upon to act. For this reason 
wherever possible every measure of morale should be validated against 
some measure of actual performance. 

The morale of a group must be estimated in relation to some desig- 
nated goal of that group. For example, the morale of a group must be 
judged low if it is divided by factions working for independent goals or 
contending against each other, even though the morale of each faction 
(appraised in relation to its own goal) is good. High morale is a con- 
dition of mental soundness marked by a wholehearted, decisive resolu- 
tion to achieve given goals, and by spirited, unyielding, coordinated ef- 
forts in the direction of these goals. 
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Components of Morale 

To understand the components of morale which were measured by the 
first morale ballot of the Office of Public Opinion Research, we must go 
back to the atmosphere of the months immediately preceding American 
entry into the war. In the fall of 1941 the United States was legally at 
peace but had just been pledged by the Atlantic charter to “the destruc- 
tion of Nazi tyranny.” This was now the objective in terms of which 
morale could be measured. We asked of each proposed component of 
morale: Does this attitude tend to increase the contribution which an 
individual will make to the overthrow of Nazism ? If not, we lost interest 
in that component. 

Diplomatic relations were becoming weekly more tense. American 
troops had occupied Iceland, and the American navy was patrolling the 
North Atlantic in defiance of German threats. Though only 27 per cent 
of our people said they would vote for war with Germany if a referen- 
dum were taken, 64 per cent thought it was more important to continue 
helping England than to keep out of war. The Japanese had seized con- 
trol of French Indo-China in July and were now threatening Thailand. 
By September, 66 per cent of the American people preferred risking 
war with Japan to allowing her to continue her aggressions. 

In the autumn of 1941, 77 per cent of our people thought we would 
eventually get into the war. The question : Should we resist the Axis at 
any cost? was coming to be .regarded as settled. The main issue was 
becoming : When will we fight ? 

For two months OPOR reviewed previous analyses of morale, and 
worked to find a set of questions which were simple and clear, which had 
the same meaning for people from all classes of society, but which were 
still adequate to the complex attitudes which make up morale. Finally we 
arrived at a set of morale components to be measured by the following 
list of questions : 

I. Awareness of the objective. 

Do you feel that you have a clear idea of what the war is 
all about? 

What would you say the w’ar is all about ? 

II. Agreement with the objective. 

Which of these two things do you think is the more im- 
portant : 

That this country keep out of war, or 
That Germany be defeated? 
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If Germany should defeat Kngland and Russia in the 
present war, do you think Germany would start a war 
against the United States within the next ten years ? 

Some people say that the biggest job facing this country 
today is to help defeat the Nazi government. Do you 
agree, or disagree? 

Should the United States take steps now to keep Japan 
from becoming more powerful, even if this means we have 
to go to war against Japan ? 

III. Determination to achieve the objective. 

If peace could be obtained today on the basis of Britain 
keeping the British Empire as it now stands, and Ger- 
many holding the countries she has conquered so far, 
would you be in favor of such a peace? 

If our present leaders and military advisers say that the 
only way to defeat Germany is for this country to go into 
the war, would you be in favor of this country’s going into 
the war against Germany? 

IV. Belief that the objective can be attained. 

(a) That the war will be won. 

Do you think that in the long run Germany will 
win the war or lose it ? 

If this country should get into a war against Japan, 
do you think we would win, or lose? 

(b) That an enduring peace will be achieved. 

If Germany is defeated, do you think a peace that 
will last for at least 50 years can be worked out? 
Do you think that such a peace will be vrorked out ? 

V. Awareness of the magnitude of the task. 

Do you think our own army, navy, and airforce will have 
to fight in the war against Germany before she is de- 
feated ? 

If this country should get into a war against Japan, do 
you think it w'ould be a difficult war, or do you think it 
would be a comparatively easy war for us to win ? 

Here are three ways to describe Germany’s situation to- 
day. Which one of these statements comes closest to the 
way you feel ? 

(a) Germany is still very strong but will be defeated by 
Britain and Russia with the help of supplies from 
this country. 
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(b) Germany is the strongest military nation in the 
world. She can only be defeated if this country enters 
the war. 

(c) Germany is so strong that she will never be defeated, 
whether we get into the war or not. 

VI. Confidence in the leader. 

In general, do you approve or disapprove of the way 
Roosevelt is handling his job as President today? 

Some people say that President Roosevelt is taking ad- 
vantage of the war situation to carry out some of his pet 
plans which have nothing to do with defense. Do you 
agree, or disagree with this ? 

(If “Agree”) Do you approve, or disapprove of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s taking advantage of the war to carry out 
his plans not connected with defense ? 

VII. Confidence in the armed forces. 

Do you think that at the present time our army is as strong 
as the German army ? 

Do you think that at the present time our airforce is as 
strong as the German airforce ? 

Do you think that at the present time our navy is strong 
enough to defeat the Japanese navy? 

VIII. Confidence in our allies. 

Do you believe the British are doing all they possibly can 
to win the war ? 

Do you think the Russians are doing all they possibly can 
to win the war? 

IX. Confidence in the news. 

Do you feel that, in general, the information you are get- 
ting about the war situation is true and accurate ? 

Do you think the government is giving the public as much 
information as it should about the war ? 

X. Satisfaction with the progress of the group toward its goals. 

As far as you, personally, are concerned, do you think the 
United States has gone too far in opposing Germany, or 
not far enough? 

Can you think of anything that a President of the United 
States should do that President Roosevelt has not done, 
or is not now doing? 
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XI. Unity within the group. 

In general, do you feel that any of the following people 

are doing less than others for national defense ? 

(a) Farmers (g) People on relief 

(b) Negroes (h) Factory workers 

(c) Jews (i) Labor leaders 

(d) Foreign-born (j) Businessmen 

(e) Protestants (k) Wealthy people 

(f) Catholics None of these groups 

This ballot was the first attempt in the history of public opinion re- 
search to measure morale systematically and on a nation-wide basis. 
Besides the questions listed above, the ballot included questions to 
measure the extent of respondent's information about the war, and all 
the usual background data. 

Civilian Morale Before Pearl Harbor 

On November 19, 1941, the morale ballot went out to a specially 
selected group of interviewers who were assigned a cross-section strati- 
fied according to census figures by section of the country, city size (in- 
cluding farmers), economic status, sex, and age. All the interviewing 
was completed before December 7. Two thousand five hundred forty- 
three ballots were returned. 

On each of the questions on the ballot there were one or two answers 
which seemed clearly indicative of high morale (keeping in mind the 
components which the questions were designed to measure.) . The follow- 
ing table shows for each question the high-morale answers and the per- 
centage of our sample which chose them out of the various possible 
alternatives : 

Table 80. Higii-Morale Answers 



Proportion of Answers 

Awareness 

Indicating High Morale 

Clear idea about war. 


50% 

Agreement 

More important that Germany be defeated. 


68 

Germany would start war against U.S. 


70 

Biggest job is to help defeat Nazis. 


72 

Stop Japan, even if this means war. 


64 

Determination 

Against peace on present basis. 


17 

War against Germany if leaders say it is necessary. 

70 
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Proportion of Answers 
Indicating High Morale 


War objective attainable 

Germany will lose. 86% 

We would win a war against Japan. 93 

Peace objective attainable 

A 50-year peace can and will be worked out. 32 

Magnitude of the task 

Our armed forces will have to fight Germany. 52 

Germany can only be defeated if this country enters 
the war. 30 

A war with Japan would be difficult. 35 

Confidence in the leader 

Approve the way Roosevelt is handling his job. 72 

Disagree that Roosevelt is taking advantage of the 

war, or Agree, but approve. 58 

Confidence in the anned forces 

Our army is as strong as the German army. 23 

Our airforce is as strong as the German airforce. 29 

Our navy is strong enough to defeat the Japanese 
navy. 79 

Confidence in our allies 

The British are doing all they possibly can. 60 

The Russians are doing all they possibly can. 93 

Confidence in the news 

War news in general true and accurate. 39 

Government is giving the public sufficient informa- 
tion. 48 

Satisfaction with group progress 

U. S. has not gone too far in opposing Germany. 76 

President Roosevelt is doing everything a president 

should do. 62 

Sense of unity 

None of these groups is doing less than others for 

national defense. 18 


It is reasonable to average the questions for a given component if the 
percentages of high morale are not too dissimilar. With this procedure 
we reach the accompanying picture of American morale just before Pearl 
Harbor (Figure 31). 
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Patterns of Morale 

How are these morale components related to one another? Do they 
vary independently, or are they highly correlated ? Are the correlations 
the result of a single common factor, degree of morale? Or are there 
different types of high morale found in different kinds of people ? 

To answer such questions we correlated each item with every other 
item and did a simple factor analysis of the table of intercorrelations. It 
was evident that the attitudes represented by these questions did not vary 
independently, since the average correlation was .21. But this average 
does not give us a good idea of the degree of relationship between any 
two specific components, since many of the correlations were as high as 
.5 or .6, while others were close to zero or even negative. The high and 
low correlations form a peculiar and interesting pattern. 

The questions most highly correlated with the others are those meas- 
uring Agreement with the objective and Determination. These two com- 
ponents are undoubtedly essential to high morale ; from their correlations 
it is clear that they best represent that single factor which is common to 
all the questions, and consequently that a man's answers to these ques- 
tions will be a good index of the degree of his morale. Examination of 
the content of these questions shows that all of them are concerned in 
some way with American intervention in the war. In the fall of 1941 the 
stand which he took on this question was the main contribution which 
the average citizen could make to the goal of “the destruction of Nazi 
tyranny." So it is natural that on our ballot interventionism should turn 
up as equivalent to high morale. 

But there is another factor, common to many of the questions, which 
cuts across this first factor at right angles. The questions measuring 
Awareness of the objective and Amount of information are highly cor- 
related with each other and moderately correlated with the Agreement 
and Determination questions. On the other hand, Confidence in the 
leader, Confidence in the armed forces, Confidence in the news, and Sat- 
isf action with group progress are also highly correlated with each other 
and moderately correlated with Agreement and Determination. But their 
correlations with Awareness and Information are low or negative. 

This pattern of correlations results from the fact that these questions 
are measuring not only degree of morale but another factor which we 
will call “degree of sophistication." Sophisticated people tend to be high 
on Awareness and Information but to lack confidence in the President and 
the armed forces. They also tend to lack confidence in the government’s 
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information policy, and to be dissatisfied with the rate of our progress 
toward our goal. These people are usually above average in education 
and economic status. They tend to vote Republican. 

Unsophisticated people are less informed and less aware of what the 
war is all about. They are not so well educated, nor so well off financially ; 
the majority of them are Democrats. These people characteristically have 
confidence in the President. They tend to be satisfied with the way things 
are going, with the armed forces, and with the news. 

There were thus two main types of high morale in the fall of 1941. 
The morale of sophisticated people was usually the result of their realiza- 
tion of the consequences of a Nazi victory to their own positions and 
freedoms, while the morale of unsophisticated people sprang essentially 
from their confidence in President Roosevelt and all he stood for. 

Group Differences in Morale 

If knowledge of the state of morale is to bear fruit in a practical 
morale-building program, it is important to know which sections of the 
population have high morale and which do not, as well as something 
about the causes of these differences. We obtained from the answers to 
the most discriminating questions on the ballot a score representing de- 
gree of morale, and made all of the usual breakdowns on it. 

As we should expect, nationality background is an important factor 
in morale. People whose parents were from any of the other United 
Nations had higher morale than the national average — represented by 
those whose parents were born in this country — ^and people of German 
and Italian origin had much lower morale. In Two Way Passage Louis 
Adamic has given a vivid picture of the way in which old-world loyalties 
affect the attitudes of Americans toward the present war. 

Even more important than nationality background is political affilia- 
tion. People who voted Democratic in 1940 were substantially above the 
average in morale, whereas people who voted Republican and people who 
did not vote at all were both well below the national average. The low 
morale of Republicans and nonvoters reflects their lack of confidence in 
the President and his policies. 

Geographical region also enters the picture as a determinant of morale. 
The traditionally isolationist Middle West was definitely below average 
in morale, and the South higher than any other section of the country. 
The causes of these sectional differences are very complex, but the differ- 
ences themsdves are fairly stable ; the South has been the most interven- 
tionist section of the country since the beginning of the present war. 
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There were no consistent differences in morale by education, economic 
status, or age. Women in the upper economic brackets had somewhat 
lower morale than men, and women in the lower brackets considerably 
lower morale. 

Protestants, the dominant religious group in this country, were ex- 
actly average in morale. Catholics were slightly below, while Jews were 
strikingly above average. On this ballot the Jews — representing only 
three or four per cent of our population — were higher in morale than 
any other group studied. 

There were some differences in morale among the various occupations, 
but these were rather slight. Businessmen and skilled workers tended to 
be above average in morale, with domestic servants, unskilled workers, 
and unemployed people below average. 

Even before Pearl Harbor two-thirds of our people w'ere agreed on 
the issue of American participation in the war. The most important lines 
of cleavage were ethnic, political, and geographical. Yet the.se were not so 
great as to imperil the unity of the country, as we shall see from our 
analysis of American morale during the first four months of war. 

A New Morale Ballot 

Although our twelve morale components were presumably as valid 
after Pearl Harbor as before, it was necessary to find new questions to 
measure many of them, and we took this opportunity to revise the whole 
ballot. It was now possible to include a measure of participation in war 
activities open to civilians as a criterion of morale against which ques- 
tions and components could be validated. Because this objective test of 
validity was planned, we felt w’c could experiment with new questions 
and new components, relying on the process of validation to sort the 
wheat from the chaff. The new ballot included sixteen components of 
morale, with the following questions to measure them : 

I. Awareness of the objective. 

Do you feel that you have a clear idea of what the war is 
all about? 

What would you say the war is all about ? 

Which do you think is our No. i enemy in the war — ^Japan 
or Germany ? 

II. Awareness of the threat. 

Do you think that if Germany and Japan should win this 
war, they would keep their armies over here to police the 
United States? 
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III. Agreement with the objective. 

If Hitler offered peace now to all countries on the basis 
of not going farther, but of leaving^ matters as they are 
now, would you favor or oppose such a peace ? 

Which of these two things do you think the United States 
should try to do when the war is over : Stay out of world 
affairs as much as we can, or Take an active part in world 
affairs ? 

IV. Determination to achieve the objective. 

Which of these two things do you think the United States 
should do : Send most of our army abroad to fight the 
enemy wherever they are, or Keep most of our army at 
home to protect the United States? 

After finding out what each person can do, should the 
government have the power to tell each citizen what to 
do as his or her part in the war effort, and require him or 
her to do it ? 

V. War objective attainable. 

What will bring the war to an end ? 

VI. Peace objective attainable. 

After the war is over, do you think there will be jobs for 
everyone or lots of unemployment? 

Do you think your children twenty years from now will 
be better off or worse off than you are now ? 

VII. Awareness of the magnitude of the task. 

About how much longer do you think the war will last ? 

VIII. Confidence in leaders. 

In general, do you approve or disapprove of the way 
Roosevelt is handling his job as President today? 

As you know, a lot of new government offices have been 
set up in Washington especially to deal with national de- 
fense and war problems. From what you have heard, do 
you think most of these offices are doing a good job, or a 
poor one ? 

IX. Confidence in the armed forces. 

Which do you think has the smartest military leaders at 
present — Germany or Russia or the United States ? 

Which do you think has the strongest navy at present — 
Japan or England or the United States? 
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X. Confidence in our allies. 

Do you think the British are doing all they possibly can to 
win the war? 

Do you think Russia can be trusted to cooperate with us 
after the war is over ? 


XI. Confidence in the news. 

Do you think the government is giving the ])ublic as much 
information as it should about the war ? 


XII. Satisfaction with group progress. 

Do you think we are now doing all we can to defeat Japan 
and Germany, or could we he doing more? 


XIII. Unity within the group. 


Do you think any of these groups is taking unfair advan- 
tage of the war to get money or power for themselves? 


(a) 

(b) 

(c) 
(cl) 

(e) 

(f) 


Farmers 

(k) 

J’eople on relief 

Negroes 

(ll) 

Factory workers 

Jews 

(i) 

L^ahor leaders 

Foreign-born 

(j) 

Congressmen 

Protestants 

(k) 

Businessmen 

Catholics 

(1) 

Wealthy peo])le 


None of these groups 


XIV. Hatred of the enemy. 

If we win the w^ar, how do you think we should treat the 
people in Germany ? 

How should w^c treat the Nazi leaders? 


XV. Feeling of participation. 

Do you feel that you personally are doing something that 
is important in helping to win the war ? 

XVL Basic values. 

Do you think a poor man gets just as fair treatment in the 
law courts as a rich man ? 

Do you think most people can be trusted ? 

Do you think success is dependent mostly on luck, on 
ability, or on pull ? 


On March 26, 1942, the new morale ballot went out to a cross-section 
stratified in the same w’ay as in our previous survey. Two thousand five 
hundred thirty-nine complete interviews were returned. 
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In addition to the questions already listed, the ballot included questions 
to measure information, participation in the war effort, and the usual 
background data. There were four participation questions . If respondent 
answered “Yes” to the question: “Do you feel that you personally are 
doing something that is important in helping to win the war ?” he was 
asked further: “What sort of thing are you doing?” and given one 
point if his answer included serving in the armed forces, working in war 
industry, working for the government, raising farm products, reducing 
purchases, psychological or ideological work, social-service work for 
the army, military training, or training for war work. Everyone was 
then asked : “Are you doing any work in the civilian defense program 
such as air-raid warning, first aid, and the like?” “Have you or your 
family bought any defense bonds or defense stamps?” and “Are you or 
your family saving materials such as metal, rubber, or waste paper?” 
One point was given for participation in each of these activities. This 
gives us a total participation score ranging from o to 4 points. 

Validation of Morale Components 

If a given attitude is really important for morale, the people having 
that attitude should on the average be doing more to help win the war 
than the people without that attitude. And we can determine not only 
whether or not an attitude is important for morale, but how important 
it is by examining the extent to which the performance of the people 
with the attitude differs from the performance of those without the 
attitude. 

To validate our questions we calculated for each possible answer to 
each question the average participation score of the people choosing that 
answer. We called a question “good” if there was some answer to it 
(other than “No Opinion”) so that people giving that answer made 
participation scores significantly higher or lower than the scores of 
people choosing the other answers to the question. The rank of a ques- 
tion was determined by the size of the differences in participation asso- 
ciated with the various answers to the question. 

Because some of our components were measured by several different 
questions, each component was given the rank of the best question meas- 
uring it. The following list shows the components which turned out to 
be important for actual performance in the %var effort, in order of their 
importance : 

1. Agreement with the objective. 

2. War objective attainable. 
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3. Awareness of the objective. 

4. Basic values. 

5. Determination to achieve the objective. 

6. Confidence in the news. 

7. Sense of unity. 

8. Awareness of the magnitude of the task. 

9. Confidence in leaders. 

10. Hatred of the enemy. 

1 1 . Peace ob j ect i ve attainable . 

It is significant that for American civilians the enemy includes only 
the Nazi leaders. Only 12 per cent thought the German people should be 
treated harshly after the war, and their participation scores were defi- 
nitely below average rather than above. 

One of our components, Feeling of participation, could not be vali- 
dated by its relation to the participation score because the two are linked 
directly; their degree of relationship is not, as with the other questions, 
a measure of their mutual dependence on morale. 

Satisfaction with group progress seems, if anything, to be negatively 
related to morale. The people who say we are not doing all we can to 
defeat Japan and Germany tend to be participating in war activities a 
little more than the people who say we are doing all we can. 

The other three components, Awareness of the threat, Confidence in 
armed forces, and Confidence in our allies, are not related either posi- 
tively or negatively to performance in the war effort, and so presumably 
were not important for civilian morale as of March 1942. This is a 
revealing discovery. It tells us, in the first place, that the probletn of what 
would happen to us if we lost the war is unreal to the vast majority of 
the American people. Their support of the war is not dependent upon 
their notion of what defeat would mean. 

An important problem for some of them, however, is : Can we win a 
real victory? That this belief in victory is very important for morale is 
shown by the high rank of War objective attainable on the list of com- 
ponents. The 6 per cent of our people who believe that we cannot achieve 
a victory are giving the most half-hearted kind of support to the war 
effort; they do not expect the war to end in our defeat, but only in 
a stalemate. 

The crucial importance of this belief in ultimate victory gives us the 
explanation of the fact that opinion concerning the strength of our 
armed forces at present is of no significance for morale. Since it is 
belief in ultimate victory that counts, and since the great majority of the 
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people believe that our army and navy will eventually be adequate to 
their task, their opinion of the present strength of the armed forces 
makes no difference to their enthusiasm for the war. 

The unimportance of Confidence in our allies is more difficult to 
explain. There seems to be a widespread feeling that this is our private 
war against the dictators and that it will end when we clean up on them. 
Of the large majority who believe we should take an active part in world 
affairs after the war, very few seem to have any real faith in interna- 
tional cooperation. They see our role as that of a corporation which 
dominates a whole industry and by sheer size and power establishes a 
code of trade practices which everyone must follow. The characteristics 
of its competitors and customers are interesting, perhaps, but not funda- 
mentally important. 

Trends in Morale 

What effect did our entry into the war have upon civilian morale in 
the United States? The following graphs show the trend of opinion on 
all morale questions which were asked more than once in the period 
beginning with our first morale ballot on November 19, 1941, and ending 
with our second morale ballot on March 26, 1942. The date given for 
each question is the date on which the ballot containing that question was 
sent out to the interviewers. From these graphs we see that the general 
trend of morale was upward during these four months. 

Figure 32. Awareness of the Objective 
Do you feel that you have a clear idea of what the war is all about? 

No 

YES NO Opinion 

Nov. 19, 194.1 

50% 47% 3% 


Mar. 26, 1942 




52% 


48% 
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Figure 33. Agreement with the Objective 

If peace could be obtained today on the basis of Britain keeping the 
British empire as it now stands, and Germany holding the coun- 
tries she has conquered so far, would you be in favor of such a 
peace ? 

No 

YES NO Opinion 

Nov. 19, 1941 

70% 22% 8% 



If Hitler offered peace now to all countries on the basis of not going 
farther, but of leaving matters as they are now, would you favor, 
or oppose such a peace ? 

No 

OPPOSE FAVOR Opinion 



FiGxnuE 34 

Which of these two things do you think the United States should try 
to do when the war is over: Stay out of world affairs as much as we 
can, or take an active part in world affairs? 


Jan. 16, 1942 
Feb. 4, 1942 
Mar. 26, 1942 


TAKE ACTIVE PART STAY Np 

OUT Opinion 


72% 


24% 4% 

] 


21 % 10 % 



20% 7% 
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Figure 35. Determination to Achieve the Objective 


After finding out what each person can do, should the govenunent 
have the power to tell each citizen what to do as his part in the war 
effort and require him or her to do it? 


Feb. 23, 1942 


No 

YES NO Opinion 



60% 32% 8% 


Mar. 10, 1942 



59% 


34% 7% 


Mar. 26, 1942 



67% 27% 6% 


Figure 36. War Objective Attained 

Do you think that in the long run Germany will win the war, or 
lose it? 


Will Stale- No 
Win mate Opinion 


Nov. 19, 1941 



5% 3% 6% 


Dec. 10, 1941 



2%2% 4% 


92% 
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Figure 37. Awareness of the Magnitude of the Task 
About how much longer do you think the war will Last? 

More 


2 YEARS 2 TO 5 Than No 

OR LESS YEARS 5 Yrs. Opinion 



37% 35% 67o 22% 


Figure 38. Confidence in the Leader 


In general, do you approve or disapprove of the way Roosevelt is 
handling his job as President today? 


Nov. 19, 1941 


APPROVE DISAPPROVE Opinion 



727o 21% 7% 



84% 9% 7% 



80% 


15% 5% 
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Figurz 39 . Confidence in the News 


Do you think the government is giving the public as much informa- 
tion as it should about the war? 

Qualified No 



YES 

NO Answer Opinion 

Nov. 19, 1941 m 

HHHH 

IM— ■■ -^^[4 


48% 

40% 3% 9% 


YES 

Too No 
NO Much Opinion 

Dec. 10,1941 in 




68% 

14% 9% 9% 


Mar. 26, 1942 


62% 



21% 10% 7% 



24% 


69% 


7% 
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American Morale after Four Months of War 

The performance criterion not only tells us which of our questions 
are actually diagnostic of morale, but gives us an objective method of 
deciding which of the various possible answers to a question indicate 
high morale and which low. The following table gives for each question 
the answers associated with better- than-average participation and the 
percentage of our sample which chose them : 


Table 81. Hu; 11 Morale Answ^ers 


Awareness 

Proportion of Answers 
Indicating High Morale 

Clear idea about war. 

5270 

Germany is No. 1 enemy. 

47 

Agreement 

Oppose peace on present basis. 

88 

U. S. should take an active part in world affairs. 

73 

Determination 

Send most of our army abroad; send some 
abroad and keep some home. 

65 

Government should have power to tell everyone 
what to do in the war. 

67 

War objective attainable 

War will end in Allied victory. 

79 

Peace objective attainable 

Children will be better off twenty years from 
now. 

43 

Magnitude of the task 

War will last from two to five years more. 

35 

Confidence in leaders 

Approve the way Roosevelt is handling his job. 

80 

Government war offices are doing a good job, or 
doing the best they can. 

SI 

Confidence in the news 

Government is giving the public enough (or too 
much) information about the war. 

72 

Sense of unity 

None of these groups is taking unfair advantage 
of the war. 

16 
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Proportion of Answers 
Indicating High Morale 


Hatred of the enemy 


Nazi leaders should be killed after the war. 

43% 

Feeling of participation 


Respondent feels he is doing something that is 
important in helping to win the war. 

56 

Basic values 


A poor man gets just as fair treatment in the 
courts as a rich man. 

36 

Most people can be trusted. 

66 

Success is dependent mostly on ability. 

70 


Averaging the (|uestions for a given morale component, we arrive at 
the picture comprising Figure 41 — civilian morale after four months of 
war. 

That the six components which our analysis showed to be most impor- 
tant for morale were all at a moderate or high level in March 1942 is 
encouraging. The greatest weakness in American morale in March as 
well as in November seems to be a feeling of disunity, a belief that cer- 
tain groups are not doing as much as they should for national defense, or 
are taking unfair advantage of the war to get money or power for them- 
selves. Labor leaders, foreign-born, and people on relief are most com- 
monly accused of the former; labor leaders, businessmen, wealthy 
people. Congressmen, factory workers, and Jews of the latter. The 
tendency to pick scapegoats within the United States is especially char- 
acteristic of well-educated, u])per-income people. 

The Dimensions of Morale 

On the new ballot we also correlated every question with every other 
question and performed a factor analysis, this time by a somewhat dif- 
ferent method. Instead of pulling out a single general factor representing 
degree of morale, we analyzed morale into three different aspects, inde- 
pendent of one another, but all related to participation in war activities. 
These are not ‘'components’* of morale in any concrete sense, but abstract 
“dimensions’* along which the morale of individuals can vary. We called 
them Reasoned determination to achieve the objectwe, Confidence in 
leaders, and Satisfaction with traditional values. 

This tridimensional scheme gives a method of classifying morale com- 
ponents. Though each component represents to some extent all three 
dimensions, we can group together those whose variance is primarily 
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concentrated in the first dimension, and similarly those which represent 
primarily the second, and the third. In the following table the morale 
components are arranged according to this scheme: 

A. Reasoned determination to achieve the objective 

1. Agreement with the objective. 

2 . Determination. 

3. War objective attainable. 

4. Awareness. 

5. Hatred of the enemy. 

6. Magnitude of the task. 

B. Confidence in leaders 

1. Confidence in President. 

2. Confidence in subleaders. 

3. Confidence in the news. 

4. Sense of unity. 

5. Peace objective attainable. 

C. Satisfaction tmth traditional values 

1. Basic values. 

2. Feeling of participation. 

Of these three dimensions of morale, the first is undoubtedly the most 
significant, since it includes the three components most important for 
actual participation in the war effort. 

It turns out from the intercorrelations that each of the three dimen- 
sions of morale can be represented fairly well by a single question, which 
measures that aspect of morale and that aspect alone. The first dimension, 
Reasoned determination to achieve the objective, is represented by the 
question : ‘‘Which of these two things do you think the United States 
should do : Send most of our army abroad to fight the enemy wherever 
they are, or Keep most of our army at home to protect the United 
States?” The issue of an offensive vs. a defensive war seems to be a 
direct continuation of the old interventionist-isolationist issue, since our 
new question correlates .49 with the question : “Before the Japs attacked 
us at Pearl Harbor, a lot of people thought we should try to keep out of 
war rather than run the risk of getting in by sending supplies to Eng- 
land and Russia. Were you in favor of risking war by sending supplies 
to England, or were you in favor of trying to keep out of war?” 

The second dimension of morale, Confidence in leaders, is represented 
by the question : “In general, do you approve or disapprove of the way 
Roosevelt is handling his job as President today?” and the third dimen- 
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sion, Satisfaction with traditional values, by the question : “Do you 
think most people can be trusted?” 

This third dimension is an aspect of morale not tapped at all by our 
November ballot. The questions measuring it on the second ballot were 
mostly taken from a study by Rundquist and Sletto of Pcrsotudity in the 
Depression, and it corresponds essentially to the factor of “general ad- 
justment” which they found running through all their scales. It is worth 
noting that the best measure of this rather intangible factor — “Do you 
think most people can be trusted?” — is a question which is so vague that 
it seems to justify the worst invective of the critics of public opinion 
polls (cf. Chapter 1 of this volume ) Vet it is precisely for this reason 
that it is a good question for the present purpose. Answers to it tell us, 
not what respondents think, but lum^ they feel ; and this turns out to be 
very important for their morale. 

Group Diffkrences in Mor.ale 

Although we made all the customary breakdowns on the questions 
representing the three dimensions of morale, there were few significant 
group diflferences except those by education and economic status. We 
can take educated, upper-income people as typical of the “sophisticated” 
group on our November ballot, and uneducated, lower-income people as 
typical of the “unsophisticated.” Analysis show^s that sophisticated peo- 
ple are considerably above unsophisticated people on the first and third 
dimensions of morale — Reasoned determination and Satisfaction with 
traditional values — but unsophisticated people are higher on the dimen- 
sion of Confidence in leaders. On the November ballot the number of 
questions representing the first dimension was about equal to the num- 
ber representing the second, with the result that the total morale scores 
of sophisticated and unsophisticated were the same. 

The strong point of the unsophisticated is a simple faith that their 
leaders are trustw^orthy, from the President on down ; and that however 
bad things look now, they will eventually turn out all right. Sophisticated 
people tend to be critical of the way the war is being run, perhaps because 
they realize so much more clearly the things we must do if we are to win. 
Thus 74 per cent of these people come out for an offensive war, as com- 
pared with 55 per cent of the unsophisticated. Eighty-five per cent of 
the sophisticated believe the United States should take an active part in 
world affairs after the war, but only 59 per cent of the unsophisticated. 
In these new contexts unsophisticated people still tend to he isolationist. 

In March, political, religious, and nationality differences were not as 
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prominent as they had been in November. People of German background 
were still low on the first morale dimension (measured by the question 
of an offensive z^s. a defensive war). Italians and people from occupied 
countries w^ere unusually high in Confidence in leaders (measured by 
the question on approval of Roosevelt). This may represent a tendency 
to overconform, bred of a feeling of insecurity, rather than genuinely 
high morale. 

Jews continue to be far above the other religious groups in all three 
dimensions of morale. Catholics and Democrats tend to be high in Con- 
fidence in leaders, while Republicans are high in Satisfaction with tra- 
ditional values. But on the most important dimension — Reasoned deter- 
mination to achieve the objective — Catholics and Protestants, Repub- 
licans and Democrats are alike. 

Sectional differences have become insignificant. Occupational dif- 
ferences follow the pattern of sophistication-unsophistication we have 
already discussed. There is, however, a difference between men and 
women with respect to Reasoned determination which is almost as great 
as the difference between sophisticated and unsophisticated. For many 
women low morale seems to be the result of plain indifference to inter- 
national affairs; others, however, have a sincere emotional dislike of 
war in any form. 

It seems fairly certain that these group differences in morale do not 
constitute any threat to national unity in the war effort. Sophisticated 
and unsophisticated do not have different programs for political action 
any more than do men and women. Isolationism persists not as an or- 
ganized political movement, but as a point of view, an emotional atti- 
tude which in 1942 seemed to be gradually breaking down under the 
impact of the contemporary world. 

Conclusions 

In this chapter we have shown how the principles of public opinion 
measurement can be applied to the problem of gauging the nation's 
morale. We have presented a set of questions which provide an objec- 
tive measure of morale in any section of the adult civilian population. 
These questions have been validated by their relation to actual perform- 
ance in the war effort. Though there are other, and perhaps better, 
methods of measuring morale in wartime, we have shown that ours 
is sufficiently accurate to describe in detail changes in the level of morale, 
and to reveal something of its complex pattern. 
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The Measurement of Civilian Morale : Technical Notes’ 


The aim of this appendix will be to describe in detail certain methods used 
in treating the data provided by the two morale ballots, and to include enough 
of these data so that it will be possible for the reader to see on precisely what 
evidence the conclusions in the text are based. Each of the sections in this 
appendix refers to a specific section of the text, which is indicated in the 
margin. Copies of the two morale ballots used will be found at the end of 
this appendix. 


The definition of morale is taken from G. W. Allport and 
H. A. Murray. See “Notes on the Definition of Morale” in the 
Worksheets on Morale of the Department of Psychology, 
Harvard University. January 1942. 

The reader is referred to Hadley Cantril, “Public Opinion 
in Flux” in the Annals of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, March 1942, for a full account of Ameri- 
can attitudes toward the war from its outbreak until our own 
entry. 

In wartime, respondents with unpopular views may refuse 
to express their true opinions; this may seriously bias any 
survey of morale. The bias may take two f orms : ( i ) low- 
morale people may refuse to be interviewed, making the 
cross-section actually obtained unrepresentative; or (2) they 
may answer the questions, but in a way that reflects majority 
opinion rather than their own attitudes. 

We investigated the first possibility by instructing our inter- 
viewers on the March ballot to keep a record of nrry person 
approached for an interview, including the characteristics and 
the reasons for refusal of the people who could not be inter- 
viewed. Four hundred twenty-nine refusals were recorded, as 
compared with 2,539 complete interviews. The reasons for 
failing to complete the interview were given by the interview- 
ers as follows : 


p. 234. 

The defini- 
tion of mo- 
rale. 

P. 235. 
American 
public opin- 
ion in the fall 
of 1941. 

pii. 238 f. 
Ooss-sec- 
tions for the 
morale bal- 
lots. 


Reason Per cent 

of Cases 

Respondent refuses to talk about anything — too busy, not 
interested, or suspicious. 76% 

Respondent refuses to talk about the war. 6 

Interview discontinued — respondent can’t understand ques- 
tions, or talks at random. 12 

Interruptions. 2 


' By John Harding. More complete description of all the methods used together with 
a bibliography will be found in the writer’s doctoral thesis “The Measurement of Civilian 
Morale’’ on file in Widener Library, Cambridge, Mass. 
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Cross-sec- 
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Respondent is sick. 3 

Respondent cannot be included in interviewer’s assignment — 
interviewer has approached the wrong person. I 

Number of Cases 429 

About the only thing this table tells us is that only a tiny 
fraction of respondents explicitly refuse to talk about the war. 
Examination of the objective characteristics of the people who 
are approached but not interviewed shows that they deviate 
from the regular cross-section in directions which might be 
expected — more women, more poor people, more old people — 
but by amounts which do not exceed 10 per cent. (See Chapter 
9 of this volume for a more complete discussion of this 
problem.) 

Since the reported vote in 1940 was a fairly good index of 
morale on both ballots w^e can use this to check the extent of 
the combined bias in our estimates of national morale resulting 
from interviewing too many high-morale people, and getting 
too many high-morale answers from low-morale people. 

The following table shows the actual distribution of the 
presidential vote in 1940 among those old enough to vote ; the 
distribution for the AIPO cross-section (the average of two 
polls taken in December 1940) ; and the distribution on each 
of our morale ballots : 


Table 82. Reported Vote in 1940 


Election Figures 

Roosevelt 

32-5% 

IVillkie 

26.6% 

Othcr'^ 

■3% 

Didnt Vote 
40.6% 

AIPO cross-section 
Dec. 1940 

44 

40 

2 

14 

Ballot 810 

Nov. 1941 

47 

37 

I 

15 

Ballot 813 

Mar. 1942 

48 

35 

I 

16 


* On the polls this category includes people for whom nothing was 
recorded except the fact that they voted. 


Two things stand out in this table. The first is that the peo- 
ple interviewed on each of the polls voted to a much greater 
extent than did the rest of the population. This is true because 
the AIPO cross-section, which is essentially the cross-section 
we used on the two morale ballots, was designed to represent 
the voting population and systematically underrepresents the 
South, the uneducated, and the lower-income groups. In the 
text we refer to the opinions of “the American people” for 
purposes of convenience when we really mean the opinions of 
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the voting public; our figures must be corrected for the dif- 
ferences in morale between voters and nonvoters to become 
unbiased estimates of the morale of the adult population as a 
whole. 

The second fact which stands out from Table 82 is that 
while the AlPO cross-section began by overrepresenting the 
Willkie voters, our morale ballots give Roosevelt an even 
larger majority than he actually obtained. If we assume that 
the proportion of people who actually did vote for I^oosevelt 
was the same on all of the cross-sections, the figures show that 
a year after the elections more people said they voted for 
Roosevelt. If we assume that the reported vote for Roosevelt 
on the December ballots, taken immediately after the election, 
represents the proportion of the A IPO cross-section who ac- 
tually did vote for Roosevelt, then our figures show that a year 
later more people said they voted for Roosevelt than really 
had. This difference has been verified nn many AlPO ballots 
taken in 1942 ; it represents a tendency toward conformity with 
majority opinion. 

On a ballot sent out June 17, 1942 wc asked: “Before the 
Japs attacked us at Pearl Harbor, a lot of peoi)le thought we 
should try to keep out of war rather than run the risk of get- 
ting in by sending supplies to England and Russia. Were you 
in favor of risking war by sending supplies to England, or 
wTTe you in favor of trying to keep out of war?” Thirty-five 
per cent said they had favored trying to keep out of war. One 
year earlier — June 10, 1941 — we had asked: “Which of these 
two things do you think is more important for the United 
States to try to do : To help Britain, even at the risk of getting 
into the war, or To keep out of war ourselves?” and 34 per 
cent had answered : “To keep out of war ourselves.” At the 
same time 32 per cent thought it w^as more important that we 
keep out of war than that Germany be defeated. By November 
1941 only 28 per cent of our cross-section thought it was 
more important that we keep out than that Germany be de- 
feated. In other words, after six months of war the number of 
people admitting to isolationist views before Pearl Harbor is 
greater than the nundier that actually held such viezvs. Here is 
the band-wagon effect in reverse. 

Our conclusions from the available evidence are : ( 1 ) biases 
in our morale surveys resulting from the unwillingness of 
low-morale people to express their true opinions are small in 
size and are confined to particular questiems. There is no 
evidence for any general distortion of answers resulting from 
people’s desire to appear more “war-minded” than they ac- 
tually are. (2) However, our cross-section represents the vot- 
ing population of the country rather than the total adult popu- 
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lation, and both our surveys show higher morale among voters 
than among non voters. This fact must be taken into account in 
generalizing from our findings. For a discussion of the AIPO 
political cross-section, the reader is referred to Chapter ii. 

If we wish to answer questions such as : What was the gen- 
eral level of civilian morale at a certain date? and What were 
the strong and weak points in morale ? we need some scheme of 
evaluating responses to the various questions on a ballot. Any 
such scheme mu.st be rather arbitrary. Our conclusions about 
the general level of morale will depend on the standards we set 
for high morale, and our conclusions concerning the level of 
the various components will depend on the extent to which the 
questions measuring them are comparable. 

If we have some external criterion of morale we can deter- 
mine the high-morale answers to a question objectively by 
noting wdiich answers agree most closely with the criterion. If 
we do not have such a criterion we must simply use our own 
judgment as to which answers indicate high morale and which 
do not. On our first ballot we used the latter [irocedure ; on our 
second ballot the former. 

Having determined which answer to a question indicates 
higli morale, we describe the morale of the people of the 
United States as high with respect to that question if 75 per 
cent or more of them choose the high-morale answer; mod- 
erate if between 50 per cent and 75 per cent of them choose 
the high-morale answer; and low if less than 50 per cent of 
them choose the high-morale answer. 

Averaging the results of the questions measuring a given 
component enables us to compress our data somewhat and also 
to generalize our findings. Though the questions measuring 
them have changed, there is a strong tendency for the com- 
ponents of morale to occupy the same positions in March as 
in November. This may be verified by examining Figures 31 
and 41 ; a tabular summary is given in Table 83. 

For a preliminary study of this problem w^e considered all 
the possible combinations of answers to the questions measur- 
ing a given morale component, and classified these combina- 
tions into those indicating high morale, those indicating mod- 
erate morale, and those indicating low morale. By this means 
it was possible to assign each individual a score for each 
morale component ; the scores were given the arbitrary values 
of o for low, 2 for moderate, and 4 for high morale on a par- 
ticular component. These scores were then punched on the 
cards and each component was run against every other com- 
ponent. A statistic similar to the fourfold point correlation 
coefficient was computed to measure the intensity of associa- 
tion between each pair of components. The conclusions in the 
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text concerning' patterns of morale were reached from an ex- 
amination of these coefficients of association. (Cf. A Survey 
of Morale, Office of Public Opinion Research, February 6, 
1942.) 

pp. 241 f. To verify these conclusions and to study the value of the 

Interrelation- individual questions as measures of morale, we computed tetra- 
tionsant?'^^^" choric correlations between each question and every other 
components question. The answers to a question were dichotomized by 
on first giving the value i to the answer which we thought indicated 

survey. morale (see pp. 238 f. in the text) and the value o to 

all other answers. With the use of Thurstone’s Computing 
Diagrams (obtainable from the University of Chicago Book- 
store), it is possible to compute tetrachoric correlation coeffi- 
cients in an average tiine of only ten or fifteen minutes, includ- 
ing all operations. The intercorrelations of the questions on 
the first morale ballot are presented in Table 84. 

An examination of these correlation coefficients will verify 
the statements made in the text. The average correlation among 
the Awareness and Information questions is .43 ; among the 
questions measuring Confidence in the leader, Satisfaction 
with group progress, Confidence in the news, and Confidence 
in the armed forces the average correlation is .32 if we exclude 
ejuestion 8, which has a substantial positive correlation with 
information and hence does not belong with this group. The 
average correlation of this group (excluding question 8) with 
the questions measuring Awareness and Information is — .04. 

We extracted two centroid factors from the correlation 
matrix, following Thurstone’s rules of procedure. They ac- 
count for 24 per cent and ii per cent of the question variance, 
respectively. Table 85 shows the saturations of the questions 
with these two factors. 

Six out of the eight questions most highly saturated with 
Factor I are included in the two morale components Agree- 
ment and Determination ; no question measuring these two 
components ranks lower than eighth. Loadings on the first 
centroid factor represent essentially correlations with the sum 
or average of all the questions in the battery. 

Examination of question la, 25, and 28 shows that Factor I 
is essentially interventionism. It is interesting that the question 
with ihe fourth highest loading on this factor is No. 19 on 
approval of Roosevelt. At this time, approval of Roosevelt may 
have been largely determined by aj^proval of his foreign policy. 

We can interpret the loadings on Factor I as validations of 
the various questions by the criterion of internal consistency. 
All of the questions satisfy this criterion to a moderate degree 
except 12a and b. The “high” gioup on this question were 
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Table 85. Factor Saturations on First Ballot 


pp. 241 f. 

Question 

Factor I 

Factor II 

Morale Component 

Interrelation- 

la 

.78 

.09 

Agreement. 

ship of ques- 

25 

.77 

—.18 

Satisfaction with group progress. 

tions and 

28 

.75 

— .12 

Determination. 

components 

19 

.66 

—.45 

Confidence in leader. 

on first sur- 

17a 

.63 

—.07 

Agreement. 

vey. 

17 

.61 

.14 

Agreement. 


2 

.60 

•32 

Determination. 


18 

.59 

— .20 

Agreement. 


22a 

.54 

—.27 

Confidence in leader. 


4b 

.51 

— .20 

Confidence in news. 


8 

.46 

.35 

Confidence in armed forces. 


24a & b 

•39 

.07 

Magnitude of task. 


15a 

.38 

.30 

Confidence in allies. 


3a 

.36 

.38 

Awareness. 


27a & c 

.34 

—.04 

Peace objective attainable. 


10 

.32 

.28 

Magnitude of task. 


14a 

.31 

—.25 

Confidence in allies. 


13 

.26 

.60 

(Information.) 


7 

.25 

-.38 

Confidence in armed forces. 


26 

.25 

.64 

(Information.) 


20 

.24 

— .60 

Satisfaction with group progress. 


6 

.20 

-.46 

Confidence in armed forces. 


12a & b 

—.05 

—.08 

Magnitude of task. 


those who thought that we would win a war against Japan but 
that it would be difficult. Since nearly everybody thought we 
would w’in, the discriminating part of the question is that con- 
cerning the difficulty of the war. We counted as ‘*high” the 
35 per cent of our sample who thought the war would be diffi- 
cult, but this opinion seems if anything to have indicated a 
tendency toward low morale. 

Factor II we have named sophistication. The average satu- 
ration of the Awareness and Information questions with this 
factor is .57 ; the average saturation of the questions measuring 
Confidence in the leader. Satisfaction with group progress, 
Confidence in the news and Confidence in the armed forces 
(excluding question 8) with Factor II is — .36. Factors I and 
II are, of course, uncorrelated. 

Nineteen of the questions seemed from their saturations 
with Factor I to be most diagnostic of general morale. These 
were la, 25, 28, 19, 17a, ii, 2, 18, 22a, 4b, 8, 24a & b, 15a, 3a, 
27a, 27c, 10, 14a, and 20. An individual was given one point for 
each high-morale answer on these questions and the points 
were added to give a total morale score. Its distribution is 
given in Table 86. 

Tables 87 and 88 show the morale scores of various groups 
as of November 1941. 
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Table 86 


Score Number of Cases 

Score 

Number of Cases 


19 

20 

9 

167 

p. 242. Total 

18 

74 

8 

134 

morale 

17 

135 

7 

100 

scores. 

16 

216 

6 

105 


15 

238 

5 

79 


14 

254 

4 

57 


13 

269 

3 

40 


12 

251 

2 

17 


II 

199 

I 

9 


10 

176 

0 

3 




N — 2543. 

Mean — 11.69. 




Standard deviation = 3.89. 



Table 87. Morale by 

Nationality Background 




Score 

Number of Cases 


Both parents U. S. 


11.8 

1707 

pp. 242 f. 

United Nations 


12.9 

276 

Group differ- 

I reland 


11.9 

98 

ences in mo- 

Germany and Italy 


9.8 

194 

rale. 

Other foreign 


12.1 

237 



Table 88 . Morale by Economic Status 
AND Vote in 1940 



Democrats 

Republicans 

Other 


Score 

No, Cases 

Score 

No. Cases 

Score 

No. Cases 

Upper 

13 d 

132 

10.8 

185 

10.8 

30 

Middle 

13-2 

390 

10.9 

373 

11.5 

111 

Poor 

12.7 

472 

10.5 

287 

10.7 

290 

Relief 

12.3 

127 

9-5 

34 

9.8 

62 


Table 88 shows that when political affiliation is held con- 
stant there is a tendency for morale to increase with economic 
status, especially among Democrats. 

There is in the total sample, however, an insignificant cor- 


Tablf. 89. Morale by Sections 



Score 

Number of Cases 

South 

12.9 

327 

Rocky Mountain 

12.5 

86 

New England 

12.4 

187 

Pacific Coast 

12,0 

241 

Middle Atlantic 

II 7 

743 

West Central 

11.4 

386 

East Central 

10.9 

573 
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1 'ahlk ()o. Moralk by Education and Economic Status 




Grade School 

High School 

College 



Score 

No. Cases 

Score 

No. Cases 

Score 

No. Cases 

pp. 242 f. 

Upper 

II.O 

54 

1 1.9 

122 

12.1 

152 

Group differ- 

Middle 

12.2 

167 

1 1.9 

396 

12.0 

260 

ences in mo- 

Poor 

11.5 

404 

1 1.8 

468 

11.7 

105 

rale. 

On Relief 

II.O 

130 

11.5 

61 

14.2 

6 


Tahlk c ) i . Morale by Economic Status and Age 



Under ^0 


30-49 

50 and Over 


Score 

No. Cases 

Score 

No. Cases 

Score 

No. Cases 

Upper 

11.4 

34 

12.0 

157 

12.0 

141 

Middle 

12.0 

173 

11.8 

445 

12.2 

226 

Poor 

11-5 

262 

1 1.9 

473 

1 1.3 

287 

On Relief 

12.0 

21 

11.4 

73 

10.9 

126 


'J'able c)2. Morale by Economic Status and Sex 


Upper 
M iddlc 
Poor 
On Relief 


Table 93. Morale by Religion 



Score 

N' 0. of Cases 

Protestants 

11.7 

1502 

Catholics 

11.3 

439 

Jews 

14.0 

69 

Non-Church Members 

11.8 

504 


Table 94. Morale by Occupation 



Score 

No. of Cases 

Businessmen 

12.3 

290 

Skilled workers 

12.1 

322 

Clerical 

12.0 

449 

Professional 

1 1.9 

330 

Farmers 

11.5 

429 

Semiskilled 

1 1-5 

257 

Housewives 

11-3 

136 

Unskilled 

11.2 

178 

Servants 

I i.o 

27 

Unemployed 

10.5 

40 

Retired and 



No Occupation 

10.3 

37 


Men IV omen 


Score 

iVo. Cases 

Score 

No. Cases 

J 2 .I 

220 

1 1-5 

125 

12.2 

468 

11.7 

402 

12.0 

466 

1 1.3 

572 

11.8 

99 

10.7 

123 
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relation between morale and economic status, probably be- 
cause so many upper-income people are Republicans. 

A special study was made of the 67 people with morale 
scores of o to 3 to find out whether their low scores were the 
result of actual negative attitudes on all the questions or merely 
of indifference to the issues involved. The following distribu- 
tion of “No opinions’" and “No answers” was obtained: 


Table 05 


Number of Questions An- 
swered **No Opinion** or 

Number of 

Not Answered 

Cases 

0 

15 

I to 5 

29 

6 to 10 

12 

II to 15 

11 

More than 15 

0 


Alean = 4.4. This is 23% of the 19 questions studied. 


While this percentage is high, compared with that of the rest 
of our sample, it is nevertheless true that more than three- 
fourths of the low morale tallies made against these individ- 
uals were for negative attitudes rather than for failure to take 
a stand. 

These low-morale individuals came from all sections of the 
population, with no one group being much overrepresented. 
This bespeaks the importance of personal, sulijective factors 
as determinants of morale. Most of the variance in morale 
score remains unaccounted for by the determinants which we 
were able to study ; it is literally true that the causes of high 
and low morale remain a mystery. 

This low-morale group can best be described as intensely 
isolationist. Though 90 per cent thouglit it was more important 
that we keep out of war than that Germany be defeated, only 
two people seemed from their comments to be actually pro- 
German. Twelve per cent approved of the way Roosevelt was 
handling his job as President, and only 3 i)er cent thought the 
government was giving them as much information as it should 
about the war. Only 4 per cent thought we should take fur- 
ther steps against Japanese aggression. Only one person 
thought that a lasting peace could be worked out after the war, 
and he did not believe it would be. 

The distribution of participation scores on the second ballot 
is presented in Table 96. 

According to our definition, morale is a psychological factor 
which makes a difference to the success or failure of an enter- 
prise. In the present investigation we are concerned with social 


pp. 242 f. 
Group differ- 
ences in mo- 
rale. 
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Table 96 



Score 

Number of Cases 

Per cent of Sample 

pp. 24s f. 

4 

127 

5 % 

Critical dis- 

3 

730 

29 

cussion of the 

2 

1045 

41 

validation 

I 

490 

19 

procedure. 

0 

147 

6 


Mean = 2.08 


N = 2539 


p. 241. The 
morale com- 
ponent the- 
ory. 


p. 254. Inter- 
correlations 
on second 
survey. 


attitudes as indicators of morale, and we have assumed that a 
given attitude indicates high morale if it is associated with a 
high degree of participation in those war activities open to 
civilians. 

The notion of “morale components” can be viewed as a 
working hypothesis to explain the relationships which we find 
to exist between certain attitudes and performance in the war 
effort. It assumes (i) that there are a number of generalized 
attitudes which work together as motivating factors, as causes 
of performance ; (2) that the explanation of the relationship 
between participation score and the answers to various specific 
questions is that these questions measure, to a greater or less 
degree, these generalized attitudes ; and (3) that the integrated 
total of these generalized attitudes is what we mean by morale. 

We cannot claim to have demonstrated this hypothesis, 
though all our data are in accord with it. A strong point in 
favor of the morale component theory is that out of twenty- 
five questions which were expected to be diagnostic of dif- 
ferences in performance because they represented various 
“components of morale,” eighteen actually turned out to dif- 
ferentiate significantly between high-participation people and 
low-p)articipation people when education and economic status 
were held constant. Also for all except one of these eighteen 
questions (15a) the differences in performance were in the 
direction which the morale component theory had predicted. 

On the second morale ballot we calculated tetrachoric cor- 
relations by the same method as before, using a dichotomous 
classification of “high-morale” and “low-morale” answers. 
The “high-morale” answers for the 18 questions measuring 
morale components are given on pp. 238 and 239. We also 
included in the correlational analysis question 13, measuring 
information; question 15a, measuring lack of hatred of the 
German people; and the seven questions which were not re- 
lated to participation score (apart from their mutual depend- 
ence on education and economic status) . On these “non-morale 
component” questions we classified the answers according to 
the scheme in Table 97. 
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Table 97 


Question 

‘‘H iyh-moralc’* answers ** Low-morale ' answers 

13 

4 or more countries correctly identified. 

All others. 

15a 

Treat them kindly; treat them kindly 



but firmly. 

All others. 

2a 

Could be doing more. 

All others. 

5 

United States. 

All others. 

6 

United States. 

All others. 

8 

Yes. 

All others. 

12a 

Yes; They won’t win. 

All others. 

16 

Yes. 

All others. 

21 

Jobs for everyone; some unemploy- 
ment but not a great deal ; unemploy- 



ment for a while, hut then recovery. 

All others. 


This classification is of course arbitrary in most cases. How- 
ever, we need it to interpret the sign of the correlation coeffi- 
cients in Table 98. 

The questions on the second ballot were more heterogeneous 
than those on the first, and as a result the average of the abso- 
lute values of the correlations is .14 as compared with .21 on 
the November ballot. On the earlier ballot we needed a single 
factor to represent degree of morale, because this was the only 
criterion we could use to validate our questions. On the later 
ballot we have validated the questions by an external criterion, 
participation score, and so can represent degree of morale by 
several independent factors if we wish. 

One of the objections to multiple factor analysis is the diffi- 
culty of interpreting the factors once they have been obtained. 
We can avoid this difficulty, and save ourselves a great deal of 
work at the same time, if we can define each factor by a single 
question on our ballot. If we look at the questions in our first 
cluster of high correlation coefficients (3, 7, 13, 14), No. 3 
seems to be the one which has the best combination of high 
correlations with the other questions in that cluster and near- 
zero correlations with the questions in the other two clusters 
(17, 1 8b, 24 and 16, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, respectively). This 
question, offering a choice between an offensive and a defen- 
sive war, is the one which most nearly corresponds to the 
intervention-isolation questions which formed the core of the 
first ballot. For these reasons it seems well fitted to define a 
factor. 

If we take question 24 as the central question in our second 
cluster we can define a second factor, independent of the first. 

It is noteworthy that in March approval of Roosevelt, 
measured by question 24, correlates only .06 and .04 with 
questions 3 and 7, measuring support, of the war. On the 
November ballot, approval of Roosevelt correlated .44 with 
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Table 98. Tetrachoric Correlations — Second Ballot 
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question la (Keep out of war vs. Defeat Germany) and .27 
with question 2 (Peace at present basis). 

We have already observed that in November approval of pp. 254-257. 
Roosevelt seemed to be determined to a considerable extent method 
by approval of his foreign policy — in other words, at this time amiysis*^uscd 
the question measured not only Confidence in the leader but on second 
also Agreement with the objective. But in March, with the ballot. 
United States actually in the war, Roosevelt’s foreign policy (Cont.) 
was no longer an issue, and it was possible for approval of 
Roosevelt and support of the war to vary independently. Con- 
firmation of this change is found in the fact that while Demo- 
crats were considerably higher than Re])ublicans on the inter- 
ventionist questions in November, the March morale ballot 
finds Republicans and Democrats e.jually in favor of an ofTen- 
sive w'ar (and eciually against a negotiated peace). 

Question 19 is the one in the third cluster which correlates 
least with the two (luestions we have already chosen ; we can 
use it to define a third factor imcorrelated with the other two 
which will represent the new questions on the second ballot 
which have no counter] lart on the first. 

In precise terms, we are assuming three orthogonal common 
factors in terms of which we proix)se to describe all the ques- 
tions on the ballot and explain all the intercorrelations in our 
table. We assume that question 3 is highly correlated with the 
first of these hypothetical factors but uncorrelated with the 
other two ; that question 24 is highly correlated with tlie second 
but uncorrelated with the first and the third ; and that question 
19 is highly correlated with the third but uncorrelated with the 
first two. These latter assumptions require us to regard the 
observed correlations between our three criterial questions 
(.06, .10, and .05) as the result of sampling error. This is very 
unlikely since the standard errors of these coefficients are 
somewhere around .03 or .04, but, since we are interested only 
in a rough and approximate analysis, our assumi)tions are 
sufficiently accurate for working purposes. 

The goal of our analysis is to find the saturations of the 
various questions with our three factors. To do this we must 
make some assumption about the saturation of each of our 
criterial questions with the factor it represents. Looking again 
at our table of intercorrelations, we find that question 3 is 
most highly correlated with question 7 and that their correla- 
tions with the other questions form a similar pattern. It is 
reasonable then to assume that their factorial compositions are 
similar, and specifically that their saturations with Factor I are 
about the same. Since Factor I is the only factor which they 
can have in common (because we are assuming that the satura- 
tion of question 3 with the other two factors is o) , their satura- 
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tion with this factor should be equal to the square root of their 
correlation with each other (.52). In other words, the satu- 
ration of qucsiinii 3 witii the first factor is approximately .7. 
If aiqji' .iinhiar process of ft,asonirig t*; expiaii. tfu. 
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ballot our tlucv Ciiterici ijuestioii^. 1 he uexl i>lq/ to use these 

(CViit.) e^tiniuU.U factor saturations to attempt tv» icproduce il.e ot> 

s;:r>\.u t.oi relalions between five vari«>ii.. i|iie:5tiojsj IJicmselv;:. 
If wx’ snbna. i iioin the. ob^tM veo rot : ...Kuioi,.-. liie Ihrrju i; ,ii 
curielations deduced from th-. tador satuiati*iM.> tin i;.si(iuais 
sliould be equal to zeio (within the limit?, of samjiliu^^ error) 
if all our assuinj-itions have been correct, and if there are no 
common factors other than the three we have postulated. 

Actually wc find that the mean of the absolute values of the 
residuals is ,o()5, if we ignore the residuals involving our three 
criterial questions, which are of course all o. This is a great 
deal less than .14, the mean of the absolute values of the corre- 
lations from which we started, but still is a considerable dis- 
tance from o. 

It is p()ssible, theoretically, to estimate the factor saturaiiona 
of a qiK'stion from its correlations with any grou|» of questions 
whose factor saturations are known. Since we are now assum- 
ing that we know apj>roximately the factor saturations of all 
our questions, it is legitimate to change our estimate of the 
factor saturations of a single cjuestion if this will give us an 
improved estimate of its correlations with all the other ques- 
tions, even though it worsens our estimate of its correlations 
with the criterial questions. On this principle we changed 
twelve of our eighty-one estimated factor saturations, and 
recalculated our theoretical correlation matrix. The mean of 
the absolute values of the residuals (including those involving 
the three criterial questions) is now .04. I'his is about as good 
a fit as can usually be obtained wdth three common factors in 
a matrix cf this size. We havr probably not exhausted all the 
common factors present in the questions — e.g there is still a 
residual correlation of .23 between questions 5 and o, and we 
can attribute this to a factor of “confidence in the armed 
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forces” which is common to these t -vo (jiiestions but not to any 
others on the ballot. However, if wt were to continue any fur- 
ther, our original aim of simplifying our description of the 
questions would be largely nullified. 

It is clear from the rough-and-ready methods we have 
adopted that w^e take a nominalist rather than a realist position 
concerning factor analysis. We regard it as essentially a 
method of classification, not as a means of bringing to light 
hidden causes. 

Table 99 gives the factor .saturations of all our questions. 
The sum of the squares of the factor saturations of a given 
question represents the proportion of its total variance which 
is attributable to the three common factors; this sum is called 
the communality of the question. The remainder of the vari- 
ance of a question is called its uniqueness. Its size repre.sents 
the extent to which a question is uncorrelated with the others 
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Table 99. Factor .Satitrations on Second Ballot 


Question 

Factor 

I 

Factor 

II 

Factor 

III 
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naliiy 

f 'niqueness 

7* 

74 

.10 

.10 

..S 7 

A3 

3* 

,70 

.00 

.00 

.49 

. 5 t 

14* 


01 

.34 

.46 

.54 

13* 

.40 

-24 

37 

.43 

.57 

11* 

.47 

.20 

.10 

.27 

.73 

ga* 

.46 

.10 

.19 

.26 

.74 

2a 

.33 

--.34 

.06 

■23 

.77 

2r)* 
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.8i 
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and sufficient unto itself. In the table the questions are grouped 
according to the factor with which they are most highly satu- 
rated. The starred questions are those diagnostic of actual per- 
formance in the war effort. 

What psychological meaning can we give to these factors? 
We cannot identify them completely with our three criterial 
(luestions because only half the variance of each question is 
attributable to the common factor; the rest being specific to 
that question, or attributable to errors of measurement. We 
must also take into account the other questions which are 
saturated with the common factors. 

We want a name for that part of a belief in an offensive war 
W'hich re])resents not only Determination but Agreement with 
the objective, Awareness, and Belief that the objective can be 
attained. This factor might be called Reasoned determination 
to achieve the objective. It accounts for ii per cent of the 
question variance and is the dominant factor in the four ques- 
tions most diagnostic of performance. It is the legitimate suc- 
cessor of the “Interventionist” or “General morale factor” on 
the first ballot. 

Factor II represents Confidence in leaders^ not only in 
President Roosevelt but also in government officials, military 
leaders, and our foreign allies. It is natural that this factor 
should be dominant in questions 22 and 2J, which represent in 
a general way confidence in the post-war world. This factor 
accounts for 8 per cent of the (juestion variance. It is not the 
same as our factor of sophistication-naive faith on the first 
ballot because that factor was defined as uncorrelated with 
general morale. However, Factor II on this ballot represents 
one aspect of morale, although not such an important aspect 
as Factor I, since the questions with high saturations in it do 
not rank so high in diagnostic value for performance. 

Factor II is more difficult to interi)ret. Question 19: ‘‘Do 
you think most people can be trusted ?” is correlated only .05 
with question 18b: ‘‘Are there any people or groups here in 
the United States that you think are taking unfair advantage 
of the war to get money or power for themselves?”; which 
seems to indicate that question 19 represents more lip-service 
to a principle than actual “confidence in other members of the 
group.” The three questions which are highest in Factor III 
are the ones which were designed to measure “Basic values.” 
They are highly correlated with education and economic status. 
The factor which is common to them, and independent of our 
other two factors, seems to be a Satisfaction with traditional 
values, which corresponds approximately to the general factor 
in the Rundquist-Sletto scales from which questions 19 and 23 
were taken. This factor accounts for only 6 per cent of the 
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question variance, but the questions saturated with it arc all 
highly diagnostic of performance, and it is the f)nly factor that 
is appreciably correlated (.17) with (|ucstion 25a, which meas- 
ures the feeling of jiarticipation. 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 
OFFICE OF PUBLIC OPINION RESEARCH 

Which of these two things do you think is the more important — 

D That this country keep out of war, or 

□ That Germany be defeated? □ No choice 

b. What is your chief reason for thinking it is more important that (this country keep out of war); (Germany 
De dcieAtedi ? 


If "Germany be defeated” or "No choice” on a, ask: 

c. If you were ask.-d to vote today on the question of the United Stales entering the war now against Germany 
and Italy, how would you vote — to go into the war f uw, or to stay out of the war? 


□ Stay out 

(Only votera who w«nt to so In NOW nhoulU be marked “Co In") 


□ No Opinion 


2. If peace could be obtained today on the basis of Hritain keeping the British Empire as it now stands, and Ger- 
many holding the countries she has conquered so far, would you be in favor of such a peace ? 

□ Yet □ No □ No Opinion 


3. a. Do you feel that you have a clear idea of what the war is all about? 

o y« □ No 


□ No OpinioL 


b. If “Yes”, ask: What would you say the war is all about? 


4 . a. Do you feel that, in general, the infornwitiun you are getting about the war situation i.-a true and accurate? 

□ Yet O Qualified antwer 

- □ No □ Don’t know 

COMMENT 

b. Do you think the government is giving the public as much information as it should about the war? 

□ Yet □ Qualified antwer 

□ No □ Don’t know 


6. What problems do you think this country will be likely to face when the war is over?. 


6. Do you think that at the present time our army is as strong as the Gcnnan army? 

□ YES! □ NO! □ Our army is ttronger 

□ Yet □ No □ Qualified answer 

(YES' and NOl are for rmiihalic answi-ik) 


■ □ Don’t know any 


□ Don’t Know 


7. Do you think that at the present time our airforce is as strong as the German airforce? 

□ YES! □ NO! n Our airforce is ttronger □ Don’t know 

□ Yet □ No n Qualified answer ....! - 


COMMENT 
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8. Do you thii,k that at the present tiin. our navy is strong enough to defeat the Japanese navy? 

□ YES! o Yet □ NOi □ No U Ooiktlaioii> 

□ QuaJitietf aoswer - - 




9. Uo you tu- ‘ ail/ or rioao I'ritrxls v-oo ir the army or navy n«.*? 

L i ^ r'J 

iu II -r. ar. il. fr v a -. i . j- . i U.. -i '^V|ik)* oiii.: of ilte--.e sta(»-»7i‘'nt: . u-nr.r (:iui>o.» to th«. 

.’.!i ynuh . l - iIL'wm'L v..‘.Ki. /I. i:L:i\VO:\LtJ.y.T, 

□ a U t iTj *• fj No cLoice L: x.AXi't reari 

□ Olhe* .. 

II Should till- Uriiud Stairs t-tlir su;ps tv‘V/ lo kco, Jai;an fror-; b«:<.‘oining in<tre p:v>eftui, evf. i.' ihi:: lo. ans w*, 
lit VO i«. j't to war ag&iiisi .l..j'jai. ? 

n Yes Tj No Tj No OpinioK 

COMMKKT 


12. it i! this foui i'v should gel u.k f wa” agaias: latiaii. do u tmuL \ t «;■ .ilii udi* o; lost '. 

! 1 Win n I” Stalemate I 1 Ni Opiuio:: 

t II MU! .. a f.., .., 1 , u..i.i u '.iij i -..ui, w. ,1 . tOAiik 1 . v-*» li t- a .... y v- ...i 

f .1 i-'t t<« .ij, ? 

('! iliihmit L J £a*>' i 1 Ooit’l 

j.; . . . . . . 


13. Which oj thi' following territories havi hoei: occupied b> Japan since the beginning of the present w.;.- with 
Chins" (II.AND CARD TO IlKSPONDENT) 

n Korea i J Aiistxaliii 

G Naokiiis □ Umible to uiswer 

□ French Indo-Chint □ Can't rent) 

□ Dutch East Indies 

14. a Dc you believe the Britiiih are doing all they possibly can to win the war? 

□ Yes G No □ No Opinkm 

L If "No", ask. What more do you think they could do? 


lb. a. Pc you ihixik the Russian -, arc d. u,^, ail they cax t.v ‘.-in the war? 

□ Yes □ No n Nc tJpmiJ'ti 

b. If "No", ask- What more d.- yuu uur.i. Iney could O'.-? ■ 


16. Arc you better otl, or worse off tudn/ than you were six months ugo? 

f.'J Better oh □ Worse oif □ Abont same f i Nc Opinion 

C(iMhir..NT .. ^ .. 

17. a. Some peoph: say that tnc biggcoi job facing this countr; toil;.-y is tr help d> la*. £.uvc/-7).'n.j.it 1/ 

you agree, or rUsagreo? 

□ Agree D Disagree □ Ni^ Opinion 

COMMi:?.i 

b If ‘ Di.<agTec’ . ask: What do you thirik is^thc biggest job facing this country toda> ? 


18. If C;erni.iir.y should defeat England arid Russia in th-, present war. do you Ik, 
the United States within the mxt ten years? 

n Yes n No 


Germany would stsit a wat 

□ No OpinioB 
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19. In general, do you approve, or disapprove, of the way Roosevelt is handling his job at President today? 

D A pprove □ Disapproye □ No Opinion 

20 . Can you think of anything that a President of the L'niitd States ‘should do that President Roosevelt has rot 
done, or is not now doing? 

a Yei □ No 

If “Yos", ask: What? 

21 . What plans do you think Roosevelt is most anxious to have earned out while ho is President? 


* , □ Don’t l uMwr 

22. a. Some people say that {’resident Roosevelt ii taking advantage of the war situation to cairy out some of 

his pet plans which have notliing to do wi«.h defense. Do you agree, or di.sagree w'ith this? 

(linpjriTiTit rxt etpikin tBis. or hit tn :hr rF«L- .niK-rit ) 

rU A^ree LJ Disag^ree !J Nn Opinion I..! Don’t nnd^rctand qaeition 

h. If ' Yes' , ask; po you approve, or disapprove, of Presidtml Roo.se .elt'' taking advantage of the war to 
carry out hj.s plan.s rot '‘onnert .‘,1 t!*‘»*'-,e? 

D Approve Cl Di.t»ppt»ye No Opinion 

23. I?t t-'eneral, cio you feel il'ai. any ' f the 71,0 a;«- doing le-j-? than others f-’T Tiatinna\ defense’ 

(HAND CARD lO IH’?’! ONDKM AKI> A ;i; HIM lO G!VF. TMK IA''l'Tf;Fl OU NAME TO YOU.) 

□ (a) Farmers U (e) Protestants LJ (i) Labor leaders 

U (b) Negroes C1 (f) Catholics □ (j) Business men 

□ (c) Jews n (g) People on relief □ (k) Wealthy people 

□ (d) Foreign-bom G (h) Factory workers 

□ Any others - — 

G None of these groups □ Can’t read □ Don’t know 

comment 


24. a. Do you think that in the long run Germany will win the war, or lose it? 

a Will Win □ Will Lose □ Stalemate □ No Opinion 

b. If “Will lose", ask: Do you think our own army, navy, and airforce will have to fight in the war again.st 
Germany before she is defeated? 

□ Yes □ Qualified answer - - 

□ No □ No Opinion 


25. As far as you, vc/sti tally, 
or nrt lor •■no’igh ? 

□ Too far L 

26. Would you n.'itnc as many 
begi miiig of the wai” .. 


are concerned, do you think Iho United States has gone too far in opposing Germanyf 

A^iitj^l_ □ Not fuenougli De n'l blow 

countries as you car, that have btsen conquered or occupied by (lerminy f'ir.ce the 


□ Can’t name any 

?7. a. If Gir-.any is defeated, lo yen Ihii k t peace that will la '. f.>r at least no yei.is cjm be w o.ked t..L*t7 

LI Yet □ No G NoOpinarn 

*• 7f *'N"*\ W'by ’-ol ^ . . . . . , ■ • 


r, ' V , V. ask: Do vou tkfo.k that such s pcare will be ‘v .rkcd out? 

n Y« n No 

ASK EVERYBODY ; 

d Do you happen to have any ideas tliat you would like to see put into a peace plan? 


□ No OpinioB 


Noideat 


into the war, 

□ Tei 
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...» onlv way to defeat Germany is for this country to ( 
» «0in, tot. th. «r uotost Gemuuvr 


□ NoOpUn 


yo«f .10 mo 


so. Are you a member of a church? 
□ Yes Which denommation? 


□ No 


81. In what country were your parents bom? Father ^ 

82. Can you remember the name of a teaser you had in ^ur last year of Location of School 

Name Subject Grade or Year 


Mother 


■ INTERVIEliraRV if' iiiioAdenV ‘ciii'ot iecall '^is of any teadiers in las't year of schooling. recoVd remaining 
information. ' 


□ WnMiy □ AV 
O AV+ 

SPECIFIC OCCUPATION 
STREET 


O P 
□ OAA 


□ OR— WPA □ Car ^ . 2 2^ n 

n no Moim □ No Car □ No Tel □ Woman □ Q. 

□ OR— a, ut U wo w estimate age. 


CITY 


^ — ■ 7 |7 V 7 □ Yes D No 

h ttere ■ telepkoiie ia your horn (pIk. where you l»«J • . of your immedtote 

If “ye.”, .ik: U Ae telephone Krted either imder your nune or ie inme ot n memi^ o^r^ ^ 

family? 


Interviewer — 

Date this interview was mtJe 

HAVE YOU CHECKED ANSWERS 


ON EACH QUESTION? 


N9 


2734 
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10. About how much longer do you think the war will la.st? 

( rrrnrd in tt^ms of yt-nre and months 1 


□ No OpiniMi 



12a. Do you think that if Germany and Japan should win this war they would keep their armies over here to 
police the United States? 

*• □ Yef ‘ □ No ’ □ They won’t win • □ No Opinion 

If “No” ask; 


b. Why not? 


HAVE YOU CHECKED ANSWERS ON EACH QUESTION? 
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la rHAND yiM* TO respondent) Here is a map of the world. (MAKE SURE THAT RESPONDENT UN- 
DERSTANDS WHERE raE UNITED STATES. EUROPE. AND ASIA ARE ON THE MAP) 

a. Can you find Alaska on the nap 

and Loll :no the number there ? omii . „ , r-i . 

Number Q Dctt*t know Nnmber U Don t know 

b. Can you I’nid Austra'ia? Iceland? ,, , r~i n i 

. . . Number !!? know Number U Don f trow 

C. Chini." - India? n » • 

. Number CJ Doe'-’ know — Number LJ Don t know 

L'J Can't nederstand map 


14. \Vf;i<b if L\'o ihiiifTs tio you ..V* ^.uiU'd .States shco!d ‘ry to do ivhe'i the wa*- i.s over: 

LJ Slay out of world affairs ar much sr V:'e ran, or 

r^ke an active pari in world aflFeirsi □ No Opinion 

jii Ay-}:: 




you ►hsnP we should treat Ihe people 
treat the leadc s ♦ 


16. Oo yo„\ ♦hink Russia ran l e i-usled to . 

'-■J Yes 


writ. «e after the ••■rar <!i owet T 

□ No 


U No Opinion 


VAIN PFASON 


AS yt.u hni'W, .» lot of new |fovr>rnnienl offices have been set up in Washington especially to deal uith national 
defi'iise and 'var problems. From what you have heard, do you think most of theae officea »re doing a good 
j<A», or a pof«r one? 

' □ Good job * □ Poor job **□ Fair job 

* (□ Doing the best they can ‘ □ No Opinion 


. Arc thonj any peniilo or groups here in the United States that you think are taking unfair advantage of the 
war to got money or power for themselves? 

□ None 

, (HAND CAUD TO KfJSPONDENT) Do you think any of these groups are taking unfair advantage of the war 
t.> get money or power for themselvc.s? 

^ □ Parmeri □ Protestants • □ Labor leaders 


'• □ Negroes 
■ □ Jews 
^ l.‘l Forf ign-bore 


□ Protestants 
^ G Catholics 
* Li People on relief 
“ n Factory w«rkeis 

’ [3 Can’t read 


* □ Labor leaders 

□ Congressmen 
' □ Bnsiness men 

□ Wealthy people 


IV I". (OU ‘hi-il. 

‘ U Yes 

jifi'jilo caii t'c '..ru'-teo? 

LJ No •' !J Qualified answer 

^ □ No Opinion 

ZO. !V, y,rj think 

' □ Luck 

sucivss !s fiependeiit mf-st'.y ca luck, on ability, or on pull? 

'□ AbilitT ’□ PdU 

*'□ No Opinion 


the war over, I'o > 

’ ’ ’! .L’Irs for **veryDoe 
■ LJ Qnolified flipywer. 


>u think tfi*;? •ill be jo:.-, for '•veryi si* lots vf unemployment? 

* n Let* ef TJtR«*mplovnient 


f.' > \i u think yi n. t't.iidfv-. twci»»y v*-ars fr..T» n.'vvv wi ) i .. betr^r uf? or worse off than vou are now? 

G Beltfr ‘ ’ Wese P Smne * Tl No Opinbo 

If "No • r. a, pay : 

. t'i’ell, ;.ur.n -If v-m had some chiidre.i. I>o you -.i.ink tha*. if ynn v.cd «erne children they wo»;!(? he better off or 
worse uit twfriiy yc‘ur.3 frorr now than you are Jiow; 

^ I J Better ® LI Worse ' □ Same * □ No OpbuM 

HA>T VOli '.JtSWFJlS W EACH QllESnOH? 
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2d Do you think « poor mar getj; jusi Lv .uix U«^aUn«r.i in the law ooartd ta, & ricL ? 

^ OTfe* _ _ ‘ Cl He Oit unM, 

Z* In g -licJal ti.i j-i.i. approve .<» . ot ti.'. Ruo.stiveU i- hanUii..,. hi.^ j -l u t.i.layT 

ir.^^iDOVfc* '• 1 1 Ifiitnppro?! " H Wi Opuuui. 

;.i. jv... ii-.:; »i;v.. ; ..■ •u;, • • i. •■■■•• ii-u. i:. -.ti- '-. w h"lijiij)L' t-'. wi. Ih.. v * 

* i i li... ‘ 1 ( Nv ^ i : vi oi'.ivel 

li '"Yva" o. a 1 a/iA. «£ m^K. 

t s' tliJi - sirs. , -i. viji*., 


26. Are yoi. doing uny -wv^U ii; the dviiiai. pn.*.<^i r.acb as ait raid waminjf, ilrat «id, and tiu liiii ? 

_ 'jZI " _ ' r » Nl Lt^ uj, 

27 - 11 ;- VC yiiu or y^ur fj-rjiil / it L n >.1.1.. or ti .' ;. .. ' 

‘ D V et_ =.-■ 

23.. Arv . ov. u.‘ j-i'Ui •'ji.alv .v.i.;:!). ii.a;.;i . ..i. ; T ..'iai, rahuct. or u-ihU papi^.iA' 

n Yc.i n iL 

li " -;nU. 

t Vt tiiit ni ii^riaia art yew ttiviiiy, I . , 

'(Li ATi itid.kit. ou. -hi;.!, cii. {■ j,;.- • a. zAr .'.s. n.. .li.. ti. fewVv.nm.tn. Kviv;^ th.« p.nwn-: Vv i it otiti* wluki. 

ii dw af< hia part in tuc wor ch'.trt, ai>c rsquin' iiit:: ot her to do it? 

G n Nft CJ ilQ tlpiaiui>> 

COUliUiT 


80a !>•< >‘>u ri:nitnibcr FCIt CERT^IK ; -r nvt vcu totuJ r.i Uu if^40 rr«:.i.iwriliul olectior.T 

^ □ \e8. voted No, didn’t vote ‘ D No, too younf to volt 

U “Yea,” ask: 

b. Did you vote for Willkie, Roosevelt, wr Vnomas? 

* D WiUkie ‘ n Roosevelt Thomas ’ □ Other. 


Si. Are you a member of a church? 

□ Yes Which denotauiatiop? □ No 

82. In what country were your parents born i l ather Mother 

88a. Do you remember the imine of the last school you attended? 

b. How far did you go in that school 7 Q No schoidiag 


^'Q Gnunmaz school, incomplete ^ D High school, graduated 

^ n Gramma; school, grajuated ^ G Gi lk^u. ihci^ntpiel * 

* □ High scbcoi.. iacoiaplett. ^ G College, gc«idnAi'.4 

O Other 

D Wealthy □ AV G S Cj 0R->WPA D Ciu □ Man □ Wtt 

G AV+ 5 _ □ OR—gST.^ GNc Cai □ Woman 

SPECIFIC OCCUPATION . > ESTIBIIATE AGE 

STREET CI TY 

i& there a telephone in your home (placii wtuirr. yoa live; Y Cj Yes Q Nb 

If "Yeii’, afi», li thi. >ieieph..uo ii,=l eiti... ...vici n*jc.« or U... nirrc ot' u ir.nii be.. u. jou.. : 

Camily? G Ye; f '> 

FUco of iniervittw. G Hoioc Gi Office G SfareeK G Other — ... 


Interviewer 


Date this laterviec* was roadc 

HAVE YOU CHECKED ANSWERS ON EACH QUESTION 
AND ALL VITAL INF0RBIATI0N7 
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APPENDIX II 


Correcting for Interviewer Bias^ 

The following formulae show why an even distribution of interviewers 
is the best one can do in a practical situation. They also indicate how an 
investigator may set limits on errors due to interviewer bias under various 
assumptions. 

Formulae to adjust for interviewer bias. Let us suppose that on the aver- 
age all interviewers interview the same number of respondents, or at least 
that: 

number of respondents interviewed number of favorable 

by favorable interviewer interviewers 


number of respondents interviewed number of not favorable 

by not favorable interviewer interviewers 

Let US assume the following data : 

p true i)Opulation proportion in favor of issue 
=r number of favorable interviewers 
(i ) Mg = number of unfavorable interview'ers 

M r=: Ml Mo — total number of interviewers 

10081 = percentage increase of favorable responses due to favorable 

interviewers 

10082 = percentage decrease of favorable responses due to unfavorable 

interviewers. 


Now in order to get the true poi)ulation pro])ortion as our sample estimate 
(assuming no sampling error) wq must have 

(2) (/> + Si )«, + (/’ — 8..) 

= />, 

”1 + *>2 

which on rearranging gives the condition 

81 Mg 

82 M, 

This means in order to get the proper proi)ortion if we have 
K = 05, 82 .10 

and a total of 150 interviewers, wc must have 100 favorable interviewers 
and 50 not favorable interviewers. However, this situation is not likely to 
occur in practice. 

The interviewers’ oi)ini()ns are more likely to be distributed in approxi- 
mately the true poinilation proportion, i.e. 

n p — number favoralile interviewers 

m(i — p) ~ number not favorable interviewers. 

^ By Frederick Mostcllcr. 
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Then evaluating the left side of (2) we find since m, -f « that the ex- 
pected sample proportion, p, when the interviewers bias their respondents 
according to condition ( i ) is 

(3) P — P — ^2 + (^i + h)P^ 

Let us suppose that ~ .05, = .10 and p .70 then the expected p 

would be .70 — .10 + -IS X 70 — .705. 

For a given value of p we may set up the condition ^or p = />, i.e. that 
— ^2 + {^1 ^2) P — This equation determines in the 8 ^ — ^plane a 

straight line through the origin with slope p/(i — p). If the point (S^, 82) 
is above the line, p p, on the line, p — p, below t!ie line, p > p. 

Since p is unknown and there is usually no information about the relative 
values of and So ^he above formulae usually have practical interest only 
in so far as they place an up])er bound on the amount of error which may 
be introduced by interviewer bias. 

A battery of questions on the main issue may be given to the interviewers. 
On the basis of the several questions it is then possible to classify inter- 
viewers as pro or con the issue or middle-of-the-roaders. If we then assume 
that middle-of-the-road interviewers induce no bias in the responses, it is 
possible to get estimates of S, and 83. 

Generally we can estimate 8^ -j- 82. Frequently a reasonable assumption is 
that 8i = 82 = /4(Si + ^2) — hypothesis is true and previous as- 

sumptions hold, the estimate of p from (3) becomes 

(4) p = p-\-B(2p — 1). 

_> > 

From (4) we see that p = p according as /> = .50. 

< < 

We are now ready to consider the effect of arbitrarily using equal numbers 
of interviewers favoring and not favoring an issue. In this situation if 8^ ^ 82 
then the expected value of p is just p X (^1 — K)- This means that the 
estimate of the population proportion will be increased or decreased by the 
difference in interviewer bias. In the example previously considered where 

= .05, 82 = .10, y> = .70, the expected p = .675, a result considerably fur- 
ther from the true one than when interviewers were used who fell into 
approximately the true population proportions. 

This result, of course, is not an invariant property of the two methods. If 
we again take p — .70, but 8^ = .10, = .05, we find that the result of the 

above example is reversed. In this case, using equal numbers of favorable 
and unfavorable interviewers, we get p = 725, while with interviewers pro- 
portional to the true population we get p = .755- In this case the equal num- 
bers method gives a result closer to the true value. 

A more general result concerning the range of error by each method is as 
follows: (i) In the case where equal numbers of interviewers are assigned 
to each side of the issue if the sum of the biases 8i + 82 = and no other 
information is known and we do not consider sampling errors, the expected 
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must be betw^'^Mi p -f- ~ and /* — (2) In the case where interviewers 

are distributed according to the actual |)0]>ulation proportions the p will be 
between p + kp and p — A’(i — p). In case (1) the range is symmetrical 
about py whereas in case (2) it is asyniuetric unless p — .50. However, the 
total range of error in (1) is k, and the total range for interviewer bias in 
case (2) is the same. Thus there seems to be considerable justification for the 
preference of case (i ) due to symmetry Of course, if p approximates .50, 
there will be little difference in the methods. 


APPENDIX III 

S.-\M FLING ANI> BREAKDOWNS: TECHNICAL NOTES^ 

Note J. The efficiency of stratified samplings The ordinary idea of 
stratificfl sampling is that we know somethiitg about the [>opulation we are 
working with, for example tlial half the jieople are over 40 years of age. In 
this case wx* are trying to get additional information about age, such as what 
the average age is or what the spread (standard deviation) of ages is. Our 
information would indicate that w-e should take half our sample at random 
from the people over 40 years, and similarly for the other half. It is well 
know-n that this procedure gives better estimates for the average and the 
standard deviation than merely taking random samples from the whole 
population. 

Actually this concept of stratification is not useful in public opinion polling. 

The principal rea.son for stratification in public opinion sampling is to 
make it possible to take a sample wdiicli will be repiesentalive of the popula- 
tion. It is clear that the ordinary polling agency does not have access to a 
li :f r.f *lv* cr>Tnplcte | OT)’j]atif’n it is samiding, n(»r it ero*iomicolly feasible 
for sue]* MU agCTicy to einmierate its populaii )?» raivkuM sampbng of 

the universe cannot be sf'ri('t!dv considered in naf ir>ii\vide polls < except per* 
haps in the case (d nolliuL: k'ue by governme nt agencies where census dfita 
.and considerable -.rr a', ailable). 

In ]>ractice stradfieati<»n has usually been p^n formed if? the following man- 
ner. The population lias been stratified jointly liy region, citv size, and eco- 
tvvnie -l.atiis, an l margitfally I'V age and stx I bis ’nca»'s that withhi a pai- 
Heepit *egi(*n. a particular rit\ size, and a narficnlar economic status '.'ategory 
a snhsample is drawn of size a[>p’^oxiT»^atelv pro|xntional to tlie pf'pni.ation 
of that group as compared with the universe we are sampling Fmthe^’note, 
the whole sample is drawn in such a w^ay that men and women appear in the 
sample in the .same proportions that they appear in the population, with a 
similar result holding for age groups. This procedure roughly gives tlie basis 
for our sample, although occasional technological difficnllies may j>roduce 
some changes. 

Thus far we have taken the attitude that our stratification is made on an 

^ Rv Frederick Mostcller. 

- Note I refers to pages 139-141 in Chapter 10 on sampling. 
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ideal population about which we iiavc sufficient infonnation concerning the 
probability density function so that we can draw subsainples exclusively 
from each stratum. Practically, such is not always) the ca-/c 
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n*tervif;w( r:i to rate re.^poniknlr. .a . orditig to tPe absolut n- ; 

iur stratified san'ipling » on ac(<..iiit of the uifficnity -.i tt.<. 

deiinition of the variuhlc), wl lind liiai a group callcci Avcragt. 1:01 niade 
up of Average people, ijut of a few Wealthy, some Average Pluseis more 
Averages, and some Foot. In fact if we take the comparison of a first inter- 
viewer’s estimate with a second interviewer’s estimate of economic status 
as an approximation of wh«it happens when we compare an interviewer’s 
estimate with an absolute scale w’e find the makeup of a groii]> called Average 
to be about : 

Wealthy Average -f Averag Poor 
2^/0 23 59(.. 

The same type of dispersion occurs throughout each economic category. 
Thus technically we have failed to stratify the sam])le, although we have 
managed to draw a samp>le and, con.sidering the manner in wliicli tliese dis- 
persed groups add when measured on an absolute scale, it scenic likely that 
the national totals (when each respjondent is rated on an absolute scale) will 
give approximately the correct ])roporlions in each economic group. 

Empirically it is lairiy clear that no very great national bias has been 
present, otherwise pre.'sidential predictions iiy sncli orgain>ations a.s the 
American Institute of Public Opinion and Fortune |*oll would have missed 
their estimates by wider margins. 

The foregoing brings us to the first type of error made in statements about 
breakdowns. Any breakdown of a rpiestion by economic status must be 
considered as merely a first approximation to the true samjde breakdown. If 
there are differences due to economic status, it must be recognized that these 
differences have been blunted by the heterogeneity within economic cate- 
gories. For example, if the group classed by interviewers as Wealthy is 
composed on an absolute scale of 50 per cent Wealthy, 35 per cent Average 
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Plus, and 15 per cent Average (and there is evidence that the composition is 
at least this bad ) , we ma}^ be interested to see approximately how the true 
Wealthy sample votes on a fjuestion as compared with the votes of tlie group 
classified Wealthy by interviewers. 

Let us suppose that the true Wealthy group votes 70 per cent for, 30 per 
cent against ; the true Average Plus 60 per cent, 40 per cent ; and the true 
Average 50 jx,*r cent, 50 per cent on a question. Then the interviewers’ 
Wealthy grouj), if distributed over the true Wealthy, Average Plus, Average 
in proportions of 50 per cent, 35 per cent, 15 per cent, would have an ex- 
pected vote of 63.5 per cent, 36.5 j)er cent on the question. 

It might be worth while to construct a hypothetical table supplying such 
an example for the entire table and demonstrating how differences really 
due to economic status may be obfuscated by this sampling difficulty. 

Classification on Absolute Scale 




Wealthy 

Average -f- Average 

Poor 

Interviewers’ 

Wealthy 

50% 

35% 

15% 


Classification 

Average + 

5 

60 

35 



Average 

I 

15 

70 

14% 


Poor 



20 

80 


Proportions in true population 

Proportions expected in observed 





population 




Ycs% 

No% 

Yes% 

No% 

Absolute 

Wealthy 

70 

30 

Wealthy 63.5 

3(>S 

Classification 

Average -f 

60 

40 

Avei age + 57.0 

430 


Average 

50 

50 

Average 50.3 

49-7 


Poor 

40 

60 

Poor 42 

58 

Of course these results 

are obtained under the hypothesis that we know 


the distribution of the interviewers’ classifications on an absolute scale, and 
further that we know in what proportions the al)solute groups vote on the 
question. In practice, of course, we know neither of these things, and no real 
solution is available. It can be remarked, however, that relationships between 
variable controls and an issue may be expected to be decreased because of this 
lack of reliability in classification of respondents. 

In order to improve this situation we are trying to increase the validity 
and reliability of the interviewers’ estimates by experiments in which cate- 
gory limitations arc sharpened by experimenting with definitions which 
operate locally while fitting into a national economic-status scale. 

It is clear that the discussion above may be generalized to include break- 
downs by any variable control where the responses to the question are not 
independent of that control. 

The reader has already realized that the advantages of stratification when 
we are attempting to estimate unknown quantities connected with distribu- 
tion functions do not directly apply to the problem of estimating population 
proportions on given questions. However, if the variables on which the 
stratification has been made are correlated with the responses, the estimates 
of the population proportions from the sample will tend to be more stable 
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than estimates from random samples; that is, the variances of estimates of 
population proportions are smaller when related variables arc stratified than 
when the sample is Jrawn at random. 

Since this fact has generally been taken for granted in ])iiblic opinion liter- 
ature, we indicate a general formula and supi^ly an easy exam])le to show 
how the variance of the estimate of a population proportion decreases 
when the population is stratified on a varialile correlated with the opinion on 
a question (cf. note 2 infra). 

Note 2. Effect of stratification in practical polling.^ In the sim])lest situa- 
tion we have a variable such as economic status and a dichotomized opinion 
question. Then the true proportions will form a table like the following: 


Question 

Economic Status Ves 

Other 

Total 

High 

Pn 

Pvi 


Low 


pva 


Total 

P.^ 

P .2 

I 


If we have stratified by economic status, that is, taken a sample of high- 
economic-status people and n.,, low-economic-status people, where w’e know 
that the proportions in high and low are />,. = «i./h, pn. = ^^2 /« respectively, 
then we are interested in the standard deviation, or variance of the estimate 
of the proportion of Yeses” as estimated by n.^/n (where n is the size of the 
sample). We will call the true proportion of “Yeses” />.!, and its variance in 
the case of random sampling is p.^ ^.2/^* 

In the case of stratified sampling the variance of the estimate of />., is 

( i ) „ I /P11P12 P21P22 

=-( + 

" ^ n \ t>. i>» 

Here, of course, the /></s are the true values. 

If economic status is not correlated with the response to the question, it 
turns out that the variances in random sampling and in stratified sampling 
are the same. When these variables are correlated, the variance for stratified 
sampling is smaller. 

To take an example of the latter case, we consider the following table : 


Economic Status 

Yes 

Other 

Total 

High 

•35 

.15 

•50 

Low 

•15 

.35 

.50 

Total 

.50 

.50 

I 


In the case of random sampling, the variance of the estimate of the pro- 
portion of “Yeses” in a sample of size n is .25/w. In the case of stratified 

I / -asx.isx 

sampling, it would be — I 2 I = .21/w. Essentially this means that 

n V .50 / 

* Note 2 refers to pages 139-141 in Chapter 10. 
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if we stratify in this case we only need a sample of size .2i«/.25 = .84«toget 
the same accuracy as a samj)le of 11 taken at random. However, actual situ- 
ations from the field seldom give this much improvement. 

To extend etjiiation ( i ) to more categories or more variables we only add 
terms of the same sort, namely tlie jiroduci of the projKJrtion of “Yeses** by 
the proportion of “Others ’ in a category divided by their sum until there is 
a term of this type for each category in the stratification. A generalization of 
formula (1) is: 

^ Pijk rtPuk-.m 

i. i. K, ■ m Pijk • . • f» P ijk - ‘ m 

\vhcre /, y, A?, . . ., m are the category numbers of the first, second, third, etc., 
varjahles, p the projjortion oi ‘ Ye.scs," p' tht proportion of “Others/* n the 
si/Le of the samxde. Of course 

^ ^Pijk m P ijk • ■ m) ^ ' 

As an example of the type of setup used in jiractice we have the following 
table : 

Question: Which of these two things do you think the United 
States should do : Send most of our army abroad to fight the enemy 
wherever they might be, or keep most of our army home to protect 
the United States ? 


Economic Status 

Send Army Abroad 


Other 

Total 

Upper 

Men 

167 

69% 

75 

31% 

242 

Women 

121 

67 

59 

33 

180 

Middle 

Men 

393 

69 

175 

31 

568 

Women 

284 

56 

223 

44 

S07 

Lower 

Men 

403 

59 

281 

41 

684 

Women 

359 

49 

372 

51 

731 

Total 

1727 

59.3% 

1185 

40.7% 

n = 2912 


Assuming that the numbers in the table are representative of the true 
population proportions, we compute the variance of the estimate of the pro- 
portion wishing to “send army abroad** for random sampling as .24/n, for 
stratification on sex only, .24/w, on economic status only, .24/M, while 
for economic status and sex simultaneously it is .235/M. This means that 
with respect to this question, we need only have taken a sample of size .975M 
to get the same accuracy as that obtained from a random sample of n. In 
other words, for practical polling purposes, even when the other variables 
city size, section of country and age are taken into account, we may expect 
no great gain from the stratification over random sampling. 
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N ote j. Pooling ballots.^ Sometimes it is useful to pool ballots which have 
been taken on the same question in order to obtain sufficient cases to study 
the reactions of small interest groups or to get cases enough for meaning- 
ful higher order breakdowns. It is clear that rigid restrictions must be 
met before such a pooling arrangement is valid. 

When we are studying the relationships between variables and opinions, it 
is not sufficient that the national population has not changed its proportions. 
We must be able to treat this pooled ballot as if it were a single sample from 
our i)opulation. From the point of view of the polls, we must be able to 
consider this pooled sample as having been taken instantaneously. Actually 
interviewing on a single OPOR or AIPO ballot is usually taken over a 
period of about a week. Usually no event whose impact upsets the popula- 
tion proportions takes place in the interval ; consequently the sampling may 
be considered to have been taken instantaneously if no trend is occurring 
during the period. When several successive ballots are added together, how- 
ever, we are working over a longer period ; thus trends and fluctuations are 
much more likely to be taking place. If important changes are taking place, 
these will be blunted or nullified when we treat several ballots as a single 
sample. 

A further consideration in cumulating ballot results, in some types of 
investigation, is that the context of the ballots be similar. For example in a 
ballot whose main issue is problems of the present war, the question : "What 
do you think is the most important problem facing this city ?” may elicit dis- 
tinctly different results from the same question asked on a ballot concerned 
with problems of urban planning. 

Even if the national percentages do happen to be the same, the fundamen- 
tal reasons and interpretations by respondents may be entirely different. 
Consequently, before the pooling of the results of questionnaires, consider- 
able investigation needs to be made to verify that such a procedure is valid. 
Otherwise investigations of causes will have little meaning. 

A common situation is that in which we are attempting to study three 
variables simultaneously. We may desire to attempt the ordering of the rela- 
tive importance of three variables with respect to opinion on a question. 

Let us consider the example given in Table 100, where we have broken 
down economic status by education by section on the question : 

"Which of these two things do you think is the more important for 
the United States to try to do : To keep out of war ourselves, or to 
help England win, even at the risk of getting into the w^ar ?" 

Three ballots have been cumulated in order to obtain sufficient data for 
investigation. The hypothesis that the three ballots were drawn from a single 
population (with respect to the particular question and tlje related variables) 
was not refuted ; therefore, there is no evidence that we should not pool the 
ballots. Naturally, the cross-sections remained the same. 

As our criterion ff'r ordering the importance of the three variables, we 
shall take the probability associated with goodness of fit within the table 

♦ Note 3 refer? to par'e® 184 f. in Chapter 13 on breakdowns. 
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Table ioo. “Help England” Percentages for Cumulation of 
Three Ballots 


Upper- Economic Status 


Section 

Grade 

School 

Cases 

High 

School 

Cases 

College 

Cases 

Total 
Per cent 

Total 

Cases 

I 

6o% 

10 

60% 

51 

53 % 

30 

58% 

91 

2 

66 

56 

66 

108 

68 

144 

67 

308 

3 

75 

28 

50 

104 

47 

127 

51 

259 

4 

53 

47 

57 

58 

60 

92 

57 

197 

5&8 

75 

20 

94 

33 

76 

70 

81 

123 

6 

75 

8 

75 

24 

52 

21 

66 

53 

7 

83 

18 

67 

39 

57 

67 

64 

124 

Totals 

67 

187 

63 

417 

60 

551 

62 

1155 


Middle-Economic Status 


Section 

Grade 

School 

Cases 

High 

School 

Coses 

College 

Cases 

Total 
Per cent 

Total 

Cases 

i 

56% 

55 

57 % 

2og 

62% 

71 

58% 

335 

2 

56 

367 

61 

595 

61 

260 

59 

1222 

3 

56 

307 

53 

466 

53 

212 

54 

98s 

4 

55 

262 

63 

346 

59 

181 

59 

789 

5&8 

75 

168 

82 

248 

78 

153 

79 

569 

6 

70 

63 

70 

122 

74 

106 

71 

291 

7 

68 

90 

68 

154 

56 

126 

64 

370 

Totals 

60 

1312 

63 

2140 

62 

1109 

62 

4561 


Lo\vi:jt-EcoNOMic Status 


Section 

Grade 

School 

Cases 

High 

School 

Cases 

College 

Cases 

Total 
Per cent 

Total 

Cases 

1 

43 % 

75 

04% 

i)2 

86% 

7 

56% 

174 

2 

47 

448 

54 

285 

62 

55 

51 

788 

3 

49 

386 

50 

204 

41 

39 

49 

629 

4 

SI 

188 

59 

16 1 

66 

44 

56 

393 

5&8 

62 

177 

69 

124 

72 

29 

66 

330 

6 

62 

55 

65 

74 

67 

18 

64 

147 

7 

59 

86 

60 

83 

46 

26 

58 

195 

Totals 

51 

1415 

58 

1023 

60 

218 

55 

2656 


Economic-Status Totals 


Section 

Grade 

School 

Cases 

H igh 
School 

Cases 

College 

Cases 

Total 
Per cent 

Total 

Cases 

I 

49% 

140 

60% 

352 

6j% 

108 

58% 

600 

2 

52 

871 

60 

988 

63 

459 

58 

2318 

3 

53 

721 

52 

774 

52 

378 

52 

1873 

4 

53 

497 

62 

565 

60 

317 

57 

1379 

5&8 

67 

365 

78 

405 

77 

252 

75 

1022 

6 

67 

126 

6g 

220 

70 

145 

69 

491 

7 

66 

194 

65 

276 

55 

219 

62 

689 

Totals 

56 

2914 

61 

3580 

62 

1878 

59 

8372 
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when we hold each variable constant separately. Thus we take the grand 
marginal percentages of a given variable and compute the chi-square value 
within each layer, cumulate for the layers, and find the probability asso- 
ciated with this number for the appropriate degrees of freedom (usually it 
is unnecessary actually to obtain the probability levels, as the order will be 
apparent from the chi-square values). 

In the case of Table 100, we find on holding education constant 

X* — 263, d.f. = 60 c.r. 12. 

Holding economic status constant : 

X* = 247, d.f. = 60 c.r. = 11.3. 

Holding section constant : 

X* == 126, d.f. = 56 c.r. == 5.3. 

In the above data wc have supplied the critical ratio (c.r.) which would 
be associated with the chi-square value for a normal distri])ntion rather than 
the probability. 

We shall interpret this to mean that section of the country is the most 
important variable of the three considered. When section ap|)ears in combi- 
nation with economic status or education, the chi-square value is large ; but 
when section is held constant, the chi-square value due to variations in the 
other two variables is relatively small. Betw'een the chi-square values for 
education and economic status, there ap])ears to be no difference not readily 
accounted for by sampling variations, so we sliall not distinguish between 
the importance of these two variates. 

Thus far we have considered loose conditions under which ballots may 
be pooled in order to obtain sufficient data to investigate the relative effect 
of several variables on opinion. We have further suggested a criterion for 
this relative importance, or ranking of variables which lends itself to rapid 
computation. 

There are many other occasions when one may wish to pool ballots, and 
among them are occasions when we may relax the conditions on pooling 
still further. For example, in attempting to predict national elections it is 
freciucntly neces.sary to attempt the prediction of single states rather than 
merely national proportions. In that case it may be necessary to cumulate 
results of ballot after ballot in states with small representation in the cross- 
section in order to obtain reliable figures. Even if trends are apj)arent, it may 
be necessary to make adjustments and attempt to pool the results. 

In order partially to iron out sampling discrepancies and get a better pic- 
ture of the true trend, a method of linked averages is sometimes used, where 

'‘We apply the formula = S and the two corresponding formulae 

—/»<..) 

utilizing p.j., p..k. In this case i = 1,2,3 refers to education layers, while j ~ 1,2,3 refers 
to economic-status layers, while k = i,2,...7 refers to section layers, when we consider 
the cells as forming a rectangular parallelepiped. As usual the occurrence of two dots in 
the subscript is indicative of a marginal proportion. 
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the results of each ballot are averaged in with the material from the immedi- 
ately preceding ballot. Of course if sampling errors are small in comparison 
with the trends, such a method results in a lag, unless the average nature of 
such figures is taken into consideration. 

An altcniativc to pooling ballots. Sometimes, as indicated above, certain 
interest groups, sections of the country, city sizes, etc., are of particular 
importance to the study, and it may become necessary to have sufficient cases 
at hand to compare these groups. 

Instead of pooling ballots, we may design the experiment in such a man- 
ner that these groiijis will have sufficient cases to make reliable estimates of 
their opinion projiortions. 

For example, in a recent survey on urban planning*- it was desired that 
certain city sizes in each section of the country be adequately represented for 
comparison ; and at the same time, on account of cost, it was jiossible to take 
only a sample of about 2,500. Furthermore, there w^as no possibility of pool- 
ing ballots. 

The following cross-section was arranged : 


Section 


City Sise by 
Thousands 

New England 
and Middle 
Atlantic 

South 

East 

Central 

West 

Central 

South- 

west 

Pacific 

Total 

5-25 

25-100 

417 

100 

16 

100 

245 

100 

100 

too 

72 

100 

750 

600 

100-500 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

600 

Over 500 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

600 


•«— - 

_ 

— - 

_ 


— 

■■ ■ — 

Totals 

717 

316 

545 

300 

300 

372 

2500 


It will be noticed that large cities are sampled in proportion to their popu- 
lation, whereas each of the smaller cities in each section was assigned equal 
quotas of 100 (it was felt that this was the smallest sample for which 
differences could reliably be compared). 

One might feel that a special sample such as this makes it necessary to 
weight the results according to the true population cross-section in order to 
get unbiased national totals and breakdowns. In this particular case, how- 
ever, national totals as indicated by the weighted and unweighted totals were 
in no case as much as one half of one per cent apart, while on first order 
breakdowns deviations of at most three per cent appeared in the cells. 

This circumstance made it possible to use unweighted results with very 
little error. Naturally the context of a ballot and variation in response over 
the groups which are not sampled proportional to the population have much 
to do with the amount of error incurred by such a system. 

® Melville C. Branch. Jr., Urban Planning and Public Opinion: National Survey 
Research Investigation, Bureau of Urban Research, Princeton University, 1942. 
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APPENDIX IV 

Charts Indicating Confidence Limits and Critical Differences 
Between Percentages^ 

Charts for finding the confidence limits on a percentage, and also for test- 
ing the significance of differences between percentages, are often useful to 
the research worker in public opinion polls, both in the design of his experi- 
ment and analysis of the results. 

It is well known that for large samples of size n drawn at random from 
a binomial or ‘*yes-no” distribution in ’which p is the proportion of “yeses,** 
/>, the observed proportion of “yeses,** is approximately normally distributed 
about the mean p, with standard deviation \/'pq/n. This means that if we take 
samples of size n and set limits a certain number of standard deviations above 
and below />, we can estimate the proportion of times p will fall in this in- 
terval. Suppose we take 2.58 standard deviations, the probability that 

P + 2 . 58 VP 9 /» >P >P — 2 .S^\/pq/n, 

is about .99. In other words p will fall between these limits at least 99 times 
out of 100 in the long run. However, this formula can practically never be 
used in a real life experiment, since we seldom know />, the proportion of 
“yeses,** say. 

The problem we are interested in is not the one above, but. If we have 
observed />, between what limits does p lie a certain proportion of the time ? 
The confidence limit approach can answer this problem without the fallacious 
assumption, p p^ necessary in solving this problem by the approach given 
above. A confidence solution to this standard problem in public opinion 
polling is given for specified values of n for a .99 probability level by the 
“football” shaped chart on page 298. 

The other charts (Figures 43-45) also use the confidence limit approach 
to ascertain whether or not statistically significant differences occur between 
or within samples. Confidence limits are employed as before to avoid falla- 
cious assumptions in the computations of standard errors necessary to ob- 
tain significance levels of differences between percentages by the ordinary 
critical ratio method. 

Of the following charts. Figures 42-44 are reproduced from an article 
by S. S. Wilks.® A more complete explanation of their meaning, use, and 
computation appears in that article. Figure 45 is similar to Figure 44 with 
the exception that a .90 significance level is used instead of .99. 

It should be understood that the limits supplied are conservative, and that 
the charts are applicable only when the sampling has been done correctly. 

Examples of the use of these charts follow from the text of Wilks* 
article. 

1 By Frederick Mosteller. 

® S. S. Wilks, “Confidence Limits and Critical Differences between Percentages," 
Public Opinion Quarterly, 1940, 4, 332-338. These charts are reproduced with the per- 
mission of the Public Opinion Quarterly, 
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As an exam])le of the use of Figure 42, suppose a representative sample 
of 1,000 is drawn from a large population, and suppose 20 per cent of the 
people in the sample answer “yes” to a certain question. Using ^ = 20 per 
cent in the chart and finding where the vertical line through 20 cuts the two 
curves for n — 1,000, the two confidence limits are seen to be about 17 per 


Figure 42 


Curves giving 99 per cent confidence limits of a population percentage p corre- 
sponding to each value of the sample percentage p for sample sizes 50, 100, 200, 
500, 1,000, 3,000 and 10,000. 
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Figure 43 

Curves giving conservative critical limits of a difference between two per- 
centages in the same sample for the two probability levels .95 and .99. 



so llio ..’MO •.»O0 .SOO lOCKI I '(10 'OMO .lUUO 5000 10000 « 


cent and 23.5 per cent. If we apply this procedure to a great many samples, 
getting a pair of confidence limits each time, and making the statement in 
each case that the confidence limits include the ])Opulation value between 
them, then, under ideal conditions of random sanij^ling, about 99 per cent of 
our statements will be correct. Under conditions of rei)resentative sampling, 
at least 99 per cent of our statements can be expected to be correct in the 
long run. 

To illustrate the use of Figure 43, suppose the “yes” and “no” percentages 
to a given question in a sample of 3,000 cases are 38 per cent and 32 per 
cent, respectively. It is .seen in Figure 43 that by taking n = 2 ^^ 000 , the 
critical difference is about 4J4 per cent. Hence the 6 per cent difference in 
the sample can be regarded as significant at the 0.99 probability level. 

To illustrate the use of Figure 44, suppose the “yes” percentage to a 
certain question in a poll of 3,000 cases is 52 per cent, while the “yes” per- 
centage to the question in a second poll of 800 cases is 48 per cent. Taking 
n., = 3,000 and n, = 800, it is seen that the critical difference is about 5 per 


Figure 44 



Figure 45 


d 
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cent. The sample difference of 4 per cent is, therefore, of doubtful sig- 
nificance at the 0.99 probability level.® 


APPENDIX V 

Maps 

Sources of maps for sampling.^ During the past few years, excellent 
maps have been developed for cities and counties throughout the United 
States. These maps offer one of the best sampling media thus far discovered. 
The following is a digest of the more important sources of maps : 

1. War Department, Chief Engineer’s office. Topographical maps, showing 
all physical objects, topography, houses, rivers, .streams, incorporated 
places, roads; quadrangles, scale, one inch to the mile, three to eight maps 
cover a county. Complete index not available ; eastern and far western 
states completely covered; dates vary 1900-1939. 

2. Interior Department, Geological Survey. Topographical maps (identical to 
Army Engineer’s maps) showing all physical objects, topography, houses, 
rivers, streams, incorporated places, roads ; for quadrangles, scale one inch 
to the mile, three to eight maps cover one county. May be obtained from 
Geological Survey Office, Department of the Interior; approximately 46 
per cent of the United States land area is covered; dates vary 1900-1939; 
revision continually in progress ; price 10 cents. 

3. Census Bureau, Geographer’s Office. 1940 census maps and plans. 

(a) Outline maps, showing all minor civil divisions in outline, correspond- 
ing 1930 census data can be made to accompany each map. No physical 
objects shown, one map for each state, map sizes and scales vary, com- 
plete United States coverage, dated 1933 or later as of 1930. Minor 
Civil Divisions, no revisions due until after completion of 1940 census. 
Price 10 cents. 

(b) Enumeration District maps, showing all census and civil divisions and 
enumeration districts, all physical objects except buildings, correspond- 
ing 1930 census data available. One map for each county in rural areas, 
district in suburban areas, and ward or census tract in urban areas. 

Map sizes and scales vary considerably : complete United States cov- 
erage, dated 1940 and revi.sed. No more revisions due until after 1940 
census is published. Not for sale, may be photostated on requisition at 
about $1.00 each. Each section, block, ward, enumeration district is 
described as of 1940 in volumes entitled Plans of Division for 1940 
census. Sources ; same as Outline Maps. 

4. Public Roads Administration, Highway Planning Survey maps. 

(a) General Highway and Transportation Maps 

(b) County Base Maps 

* If instead of calculating rf, the difference of the t wo sample percentages pi and p», 
we calculate the difference d' = ioo(sin~^ V?T/ioo — sin^^ VJ2/100) then we have 
an exact (not conservative) critical limit for cT, to a close approximation, at the 0.99 
probability level. Nomograms based on </’ for testing the significance of the difference 
between percentages in two different samples have been prepared by Joseph Zubin, 
Jour. Amer. Stat. Assn., 1939, 34, •539*544- 

1 By J. Stevens Stock. 
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(c) School Bus Route Maps 

(d) Postal Route Maps 
( e ) Tra ffic Flow Maps 

These five series of maps show all physical and civil objects and divisions 
by type or kind. All houses by type. One map for each rural county to 27 
maps for large urban counties ; scale, one inch to the mile in rural places 
and four inches to the mile in urban places, detailed incorporated places 
not shown, maps 36 inches wide by va’^ying lengths : complete legends ; date 
1936 to present. United States coverage in progress. Used in 1940 census. 
Available from State Directors of Bureau of Public Roads. A sixth series 
of maps in this source is the State General Hit/hway Map, one map for 
each state. Four miles to the inch. Maps for rural sections show practically 
all the detail of the county maps. This scries is probably the most important 
single source for unincorporated areas. 

5. Public Roads .A.dministration, State Trausportation Maps published in 
collaboration with the Geological Survey of the United States Department 
of the Interior. These maps show, in scale of 4 miles to the inch, the state 
highway and Federal-aid road system and all county connecting roads. 
All cities and towns and county boundaries are shown, as well as all state 
and Federal parks. Each state requires one to thirty-six sheets. For sale at 
Government Printing Office for 20 cents a sheet. 

6. The United States Department of Agriculture, Land ( sc and Soil Surrey 
Maps, showing great detail of culture, roads, houses, and other buildings, 
as well as soil type. Some maps cover whole counties; some cover .several 
counties. Complete descriptive text accompanies each map. Scale, one inch 
to the mile. 

7. Rand McNally publishes or can .supply maps showing all .streets for almo.st 
all principal cities in the United States. 

8. All members of the American .^.s.sociation of Directory Publi.shers (offices 
in all principal cities) publish maps for all urban places covered by city 
directories. 

9. County surveyors can usually supply maps of their counties and small 
cities and towns within their counties. Flat maps which are kept for official 
tax purposes may be reproduced at small charge by photostat. 

10. State Bureaus of Public Roads in each state publish road maps for each 
county in their respective state. Price is usually 50 cents. Accuracy, date, 
detail varies. 

11. Small incorporated areas in most states, in cooperation with WPA, have 
just completed city or borough maps. Free distribution in most places. 
Available from the Road Commissioner in each place. Proposed streets 
are often show'ii in the same legend as existing streets. Usual scale, four 
inches to the mile. 

12. Fire insurance companies often publish majis for small cities and towns, 
showing much detail besides the complete water system. 

13. Chambers of Commerce or Boards of Trade and City Engineers in large 
cities publish accurate, up-to-date ccn.sus-tract maps, made in cooperation 
with the United States Census Bureau. 

14. Hearne Brothers, 17 Cadillac Square, Detroit. Michigan, publish elaborate, 
up-to-date maps of all large cities, showing all .streets and street numbers 
for the city and its environs. Scale, approximately one inch to the mile. 
Price $15.00. 
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Distorted maps. The three maps reproduced above were prepared by Harry 
Field, Director of the National Opinion Research Center of the University 
of Denver.^ They bring out in particularly vivid fashion some of the charac- 
teristics of the population in this country. 

APPENDIX VI 

Tables on Intensity of Opinion^ 

Table ioi 

Comparison of Four Intensity Devices in Consistency of Differentiation of Attitudes 
toward Russia 


Degree of Trust of Russia 




VERY 

FA 1 RJ.Y 

NEUTRAL 

FAIRLY 

VERY 



SUSPI- 

SUSPI- 

OR NO 

TRUST- 

TRUST- 



CIOUS 

CIOUS 

OPINION 

FUL 

FUL 




Sureness Rating 




Agree 

68 

56 

44 

41 

22 


Disagree 

31 

44 

52 

58 

78 


No Opinion 

1 

0 

4 

I 

0 


Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Send fewer 







supplies to 







Russia 










Thermometer 




Agree 

61 

56 

52 

27 

19 


Disagree 

37 

40 

41 

72 

76 


No Opinion 

2 

4 

7 

I 

5 


Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 


Verbal Self-Rating on Strength of Feeling 


Agree 

66 

61 

63 

40 

22 

Disagree 

34 

36 

34 

58 

78 

No Opinion 

0 

3 

3 

2 

0 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 


A Priori or Logical Scale 


Agree 

79 

59 

51 

42 

37 

Disagree 

17 

38 

46 

56 

63 

No Opinion 

4 

3 

3 

2 

0 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 


2 The editor is grateful to Mr. Field for permission to reproduce the maps here. Copies 
can be obtained by writing the National Opinion Research Center. 

1 These tables refer to Dr. Katz’s study of Intensity, Chapter 3, pages 63 f. 
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Which gov’t 
has done 
more for its 
people ? 



VERY 

FAIRLY 


SUSPI- 

SUSPI- 


CIOUS 

CIOUS 



Surencss 

German 

32 

23 

Russian 

33 

44 

No Difference 

20 

21 

No Opinion 

15 

12 


— 

— 

Total 

TOO 

lOO 


NEUTRAL 

FAIRLY 

VERY 

OR NO 

TRUST- 

trust- 

OPINION 

FUL 

ful 

Rating 

0 

9 

8 

6o 

62 

67 

26 

21 

14 

8 

8 

11 

. — 

— 

— 

100 

100 

100 


Thermometer 


German 

31 

t6 

6 

12 

Oi 

16 

Russian 

No Difference 

27 

26 

36 

38 

54 

28 

No Opinion 

16 

10 

12 

1 1 


— 

— 

— 

* 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 


5 

73 

20 

2 

100 


Verbal Self-Rating on Strength of Peeling 


German 
Russian 
No Difference 
No Opinion 

Total 


German 
Russian 
No Difference 
No Opinion 

Total 


28 

25 

6 

6 

40 

26 

37 

60 

25 

39 

49 

24 

7 

10 

8 

TO 

100 

100 

100 

100 


Logical Scale 


29 

27 

15 

12 

35 

20 

34 

49 

26 

47 

33 

27 

10 

6 

18 

12 

100 

100 

100 

TOO 


66 

6 

14 

lOO 


14 

70 

8 

8 


lOO 


Sureness Rating 


More 

21 

32 

36 

48 

61 

8 

Less 

37 

21 

12 

37 

As Is 

No Opinion 

29 

13 

38 

9 

43 

9 

39 

6 

20 

IT 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 
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VERY 

FAIRLY 

NEUTRAL 

FAIRLY 

VERY 



SUSPI- 

SUSPI- 

OR NO 

TRUST- 

TRUST- 



CIOUS 

CIOUS 

OPINION 

FUL 

FUL 

Would you 
like more 







or less 

New Deal? 










Thermometer 




More 

20 

24 

28 

43 

61 


Less 

33 

30 

18 

13 

5 


As Is 

38 

37 

49 

36 

32 


No Opinion 

9 

9 

5 

8 

2 


Total 

100 

xoo 

100 

100 

100 



Self-Rating on Strength of Feeling 



More 

33 

26 

23 

49 

48 


Less 

38 

26 

9 

6 

14 


As Is 

20 

41 

57 

37 

32 


No Opinion 

9 

7 

II 

8 

6 


Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 




Logical 

Scale 



More 

35 

35 

24 

36 

46 

Less 

33 

24 

8 

18 

10 

As Is 

21 

34 

49 

41 

39 

No Opinion 

11 

7 

19 

5 

5 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 



Table 102 



Comparison of Four Intensity Devices 

in Consistency of Differentiation of 

Attitudes 

toward Social Reform^ 






Degree of Feeling on Nationalismg Industry 




MODER- 

MODFJl- 



STRONGLY 

ATELY NEUTRAL OR 

ATELY 

STRONGLY 


FAVOR 

FAVOR NO OPINION 

OPPOSE 

OPPOSE 



Sureness Rating 



Yes 

66 

56 48 

35 

29 

No 

30 

40 43 

58 

71 

No Opinion 

4 

4 9 

7 

0 

Total 

100 

100 100 

XOO 

xoo 


— 



— 

— 


2 The figures are the percentages of the intensity groups falling into the response 
categories on the left. Thus in the first part of the table the figure 66 means that 66 
per cent of the rating supporters of industry answered “Yes” to question of limiting 
incomes. 




Should we 
limit incomes 
to a maximum 
of $200 
a week? 


Would you 
like more 
or less 
New Deal? 
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MODER- MODER- 

STRONGLY ATELY NEUTRAL OR ATELY 

FAVOR FAVOR NO OPINION OPPOSE 


STRONGLY 

OPPOSE 


Thermometer 


Yes 

6S 

52 

47 

29 

22 

No 

32 

42 

45 

68 

71 

No Opinion 

3 

6 

8 

3 

7 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 


Self-Rating on Strength of Feeling 


Yes 

69 

51 


27 

33 

No 

29 

44 


67 

62 

No Opinion 

2 

5 


6 

5 

Total 

TOO 

100 


100 

100 



Logical 

Scale 



Yes 

83 

S8 


47 

34 

No 

15 

37 


48 

55 

No Opinion 

2 

5 


5 

II 

Total 

100 

100 


100 

100 



Sureness 

Rating 



More 

44 

38 

39 

17 

9 

Less 

15 

12 

9 

28 

61 

As Is 

33 

43 

44 

46 

26 

No Opinion 

8 

7 

8 

9 

4 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 


Thermometer 


More 

48 

42 

28 

20 

7 

Less 

16 

13 

8 

31 

58 

As Is 

29 

39 

52 

43 

27 

No Opinion 

7 

6 

12 

6 

8 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 
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MODER- 


MODER- 



STRONGLY 

ATELY 

NEUTRAL OR 

ATELY 

STRONGLY 


FAVOR 

FAVOR 

NO OPINION 

OPPOSE 

OPPOSE 


Self-Rating on Strength of Feeling 


More 

39 

36 


24 

20 

Less 

17 

13 


20 

36 

As Is 

37 

45 


47 

38 

No Opinion 

7 

6 


9 

6 

Total 

100 

100 


100 

100 



Logical Scale 



More 

53 

33 


41 

19 

Less 

13 

10 


15 

42 

As Is 

27 

47 


36 

30 

No Opinion 

7 

10 


8 

9 

Total 

100 

100 


100 

100 
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